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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


country the die was cast irrevocably in favor 

of an urbanized America it would be difficult 
to say. The march of events at the present time is 
plain enough. Early figures from the new census show 
that the urban districts have once more scored a strik- 
ing gain at the expense of the rural population and 
that the majority vote in the direction of American 
affairs has passed definitely to the cities from the 
countryside. 

This shift in population is one of the quiet changes 
which revolutionize the character of a nation. Even as 
late as 1880 the United States was still predominantly 
a country of farms and villages. Less than a third of 
its people lived in towns with a population of more 
than 2,500; less than an eighth of its people lived in 
the twenty cities with a population of 100,000 or 
more which it then had. 

To-day this picture has changed completely. From 
early reports to the Census Bureau it is certain that 
the towns and cities will have a clear majority of 
at least 55 per cent of the country’s population. The 
figure may be nearer 60. The list of cities with 100,000 
people will reach ninety at a minimum and possibly a 
hundred. Virtually 40 per cent of the country’s 
population will live in these larger cities and in the 
suburban areas immediately around them, within 
earshot of the factory whistle, the fire gong, and the 
newsboy shouting “‘ Extra!” 

Plainly we are to have an urbanized America. 
“Back to the land,” the old slogan of two decades ago, 
has failed to work. It is probably just as well. With a 
diminishing world market for American grain, farming 
will be more profitable with fewer people on the farms 
and more machinery. But what about the cities? In 
Many cases—let us tell the truth—they are noisy, 
ugly, overcrowded, badly planned, lacking in adequate 
housing for the poor, tied in a knot by their own traf- 
fic problems, and the easy prey from time to time of 
corrupt and complacent politicians. 


Prey at what point in the history of this 


If this is to be an urbanized America, let us make it 
one worth having. The census figures of 1930 ought to 
challenge us to still greater efforts in the work, already 
started, of rebuilding our great cities. 


Befriending a Stray Cat 


NE of the most creditable achievements scored 

by the Hoover Administration shortly before the 

adjournment of Congress was overshadowed at 

the time by other events more in the public eye. It 

consisted of the reorganization of the Federal Power 

Commission along lines advocated by Mr. Hoover in 
his message to Congress last December. 

The Federal Power Commission has never had the 
limelight in Washington, but its responsibilities are 
of large importance. At the time when the Federal 
Waterpower Act was enacted in 1920, Congress 
created this commission to administer the provisions 
of the new law and to protect the public’s interest in 
millions of dollars’ worth of waterpower within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal government. It is the duty 
of the commission to issue all licenses for the de- 
velopment of waterpower and to keep check upon the 
capital accounts which govern rates for consumers of 
electric current. 

The law itself is sound enough. The trouble in the 
past has been that the commission lacked the author- 
ity and personnel required to perform its work ef- 
fectively. As constituted by Congress, the commission 
consisted of three busy men—the Secretaries of War, 
Interior, and Agriculture—all well occupied with their 
own Departments, all able to give the work of the 
commission only a small part of their time, and all 
laymen with no special training in the technicalities 
of waterpower. 

For ten years Congress has had an opportunity at 
every session to amend its law by creating a new 
commission capable of administering the Waterpower 
Act effectively. Congress, however, has continued to 
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ignore this opportunity—presumably on the theory 
that once a law is passed, that ends the matter and 
nobody needs to worry about enforcing it. The Federal 
Power Commission has been a lost waif in Washington, 
neglected by Congress and by successive Presidents 
until Mr. Hoover saw fit to interest himself in its 
problem. 

This was natural enough. Mr. Hoover knows the 
value of fact-finding commissions. He has created a 
number of them, many financed out of private funds, 
and all putting their experience and ability at the 
service of Congress. 

The result of the President’s interest, plus the ef- 
forts of Mr. Couzens in the Senate and Mr. Parker 
in the House, is the adoption of a measure supplanting 
a part-time commission with a full-time commission, 
adequately equipped in time, interest, and experience 
for work of great importance to the public. 





A Radio Acropolis 


CONSTRUCTION plan bold enough to take 

away the breath of the average man has been 
announced by the Rockefeller interests and the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

This plan calls for the demolition of buildings now 
standing on three entire blocks in the heart of New 
York City, on property worth $250,000,000, and for 
the construction of a new “radio center” at a cost 
of $200,000,000 more. No project so extensive as this 
has ever been undertaken by private interests in the 
history of New York. From the point of view of capital 
required, it is a more ambitious project than the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. 

Work on the plan will begin next month. When the 
old brownstone fronts and the miscellaneous office 
buildings now occupying this site are down, a new 
sixty-story office building three city blocks in length 
will rise in their place—facing, across a broad mall, an 
oval building of moderate height and great beauty of 
design. 

These two buildings will house four of the largest 
theaters in the United States, twenty-seven broad- 
casting stations, and a cityful of offices. They will 
serve, say the authors of the plan, “‘as a radio metro- 
polis, combining the entertainment and educational 
arts with the new electrical art; .. . a great center for 
the creation and distribution of outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and educational events upon a national and 
even upon a world-wide scale.” 

The venture is magnificently planned and _ thor- 
oughly in the spirit of the times. For radio and the 
electrical industry as a whole, working daily magic 
in the distribution of comfort and convenience, en- 
tertainment and instruction, are characteristic of the 
power-driven nation we are building and of the rest- 
less, eager spirit of the modern world. 
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Civilizations have a way of creating their own art 
forms. A sixty-story building dedicated to electricity is 
probably as thoroughly representative of twentieth- 
century America as the Acropolis was of ancient 
Athens or the Colosseum of first-century Rome. 


India and the Empire 
ONFLICT in Asia between India and Great 


Britain is of world-wide interest not only be- 
cause of the unusual tactics employed by the National- 
ist movement but because of the fact that on the hot 
plains below the Himalaya Mountains lives one fifth 
of the entire human race. 

India, or at least that small part of India which is 
politically conscious, is demanding self-government 
within the British Empire, on Dominion status; 
Britain is ready to establish Dominion status as an 
ultimate goal but is unwilling either to yield to pres- 
sure from the “‘passive resistance movement” or to 
admit that self-government is immediately practical 
in a country deeply divided by religious conflicts, by 
caste distinctions, by differences in race, and by 
differences in culture so extreme that part of India is 
living in the twentieth century and part in the thir- 
teenth. 

The summer months injected two new factors into 
the struggle which has been in progress since the 
early days of January. They brought the torrential 
downpour of the monsoons, interrupting the salt raids 
and other Nationalist demonstrations in many parts 
of India. They also brought publication of the long- 
awaited report of the Simon Commission, appointed 
three years ago, before the outbreak of the present 
disturbances, to study the situation at first hand and 
to recommend changes in the existing government of 
India. This report is a precise and comprehensive 
document, proposing a gradual extension of authority 
to India under careful safeguards. Published a year 
ago, it might have influenced Indian opinion. Now 
it is handicapped by a high tide of ill feeling. 

With the end of summer and the approach of fall, a 
new phase is likely to begin in India. The monsoons 
will be over. Presumably Nationalist demonstrations 
will begin again, bringing fresh risk of open conflict. 
Meantime, the one immediate experiment proposed 
in the Simon report will be tested in October, when a 
round-table conference between British and India 
leaders is scheduled to take place in London. 

Hope that this conference will break the present 
deadlock depends almost entirely on the character 
of the delegation representing Indian opinion. If 
Gandhi were won to the side of reconciliation and were 
released from confinement for the purpose of leading a 
delegation to London, the conference would plainly 


‘hold the possibility of a settlement. If the conference 


is boycotted by Indian leaders, or if the Indians who 
attend it cannot speak with authority for the Indians 
who are making trouble, the conference is likely to be 
barren of results. 
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The problem is to bridge a gulf between men who see 
Dominion status as an immediate method and men 
who see it as a distant goal. The London conference is 
an experiment in that direction. The world is bound to 
watch the experiment with interest. 


East of Suez 
HILE Gandhi urges his followers in India to 


return to their native ways of making salt 
and spinning cloth, leads a campaign for the revival 
of native methods of manufacture, and denounces 
Western civilization as the invention of an evil genius, 
Dr. Chao-Chu-Wu, minister to the United States 
from the Nationalist government of China, delivers 
an address in this country in which he upholds 
Western civilization as a goal to be pursued by Asia. 

The two points of view are irreconcilable. They pro- 
ceed from basically different estimates of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the culture we have 
created in the West. 

To Gandhi our modern civilization is misdirected 
and destructive. For all its boasted efficiency, it makes 
men slaves of money, elevates material objectives 
above considerations of the soul, and destroys the 
simplicity of human relationships. 

To the young Nationalists of China the over- 
emphasis of our modern civilization on material ob- 
jectives is merely a passing phase in the evolution of a 
system of living which alone can rescue the great 
masses of Asia from poverty, ignorance, and supersti- 
tion. 

The conflict between these points of view is deep 
and fundamental. Back of the struggle between India 
and the Empire looms a still larger conflict between 
Eastern culture and Western culture for possession 
of the soul of Asia. 

The outcome of that struggle, which finds Asia itself 
divided, will write an important chapter in the history 
of modern times. 





When America Plays 


T USED to be said of Americans, in respect to their 
interest in sport, that they were great people for 
the bleachers but poor material as players. This was 
in the days when golf was thought to be a rich man’s 
game, when a seat behind first base was as near as 
most Americans came to baseball, and when parks 
were rare and few cities had discovered the economic 
advantages of recreation areas. 

As one bit of evidence that times are changing, it is 
interesting to note a recent report made public by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
based on a survey of 945 towns and cities. 

More than ten million games of golf were played 
last year on 299 municipal courses. More than 


1,230,000 amateur players took part in various league 
sports under the auspices of municipal authorities. 
More than 1,100 new play areas were opened last 
year, and more than $33,000,000 was expended for 
public recreation. In every case it was found that 
public golf courses, bathing beaches, and outdoor 
swimming pools paid for their operation through 
nominal fees charged for admission and that land 
values gained substantially in the vicinity of parks 
and playgrounds. 

“This civilization of ours,” Mr. Hoover has said, 
“is not going to depend so much on what we do when 
we work as on what we do in our time off.” 

More Americans are enjoying healthy out-of-doors 
recreation from year to year. They are playing the 
game and not sitting in the bleachers. 





Diversified Farming a Necessity 
ECHANIZATION of agriculture presents a 


problem of world-wide significance. Of itself, it 
explains the trials of American wheat growers, an 
increasing number of whom must turn to the raising 
of other crops if they are not to experience dire dis- 
aster. It explains as well the insistence of Adminis- 
tration spokesmen, who have made speaking tours 
through the West in the past few weeks, that wheat 
acreage be reduced materially. 

The mechanical improvements made for planting 
and harvesting wheat are greater than in any other 
commodity. The results are shown not alone in the 
United States but throughout the world. The increase 
in acreage in every wheat-producing country is 
tremendous. It is no exaggeration to say that foreign 
nations, with cheap labor and land, can raise enough 
wheat to feed all the world. 

The transition, as compared with conditions only a 
few years ago, deprives American growers of foreign 
markets for their surplus crops that formerly were 
theirs. 

If the truth is to be told, thousands of American 
farmers must get out of the wheat business. Legis- 
lative expedients will be valueless, be they equalization 
fees or export debentures. When all is said and done, 
these expedients are nothing more than export boun- 
ties for which other countries will not stand. 

Reduced acreage at home, except only in those 
sections where wheat can be produced the cheapest, 
is an absolute necessity. The reduction does not mean 
that farniers must turn away from the soil. Rather it 
emphasizes anew the desirability of diversified farm- 
ing. The fertile fields heretofore devoted to wheat must 
be given over to the raising of other crops. 

The new tariff law, designed primarily for the bene- 
fit of agriculture, offers a means to the desired end. Its 
provisions are such that the harassed wheat farmers 
can raise many crops advantageously, among them 
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flax and soy beans. If the farmers will avail them- 
selves of the high protective duties afforded by the 
recent enactment they will prosper. If they persist in 
raising wheat they will be in serious difficulty. There 
is no alternative. 


A Federal Travel Bureau 
i se is the travel season. People in all walks of life 


have just completed or are enjoying vacations, 
going to the seashore, the mountains, and foreign 
lands. It is an open question whether America’s at- 
tractions are adequately advertised, if not to our own 
people, then to the travelers of all the world. While 
we go abroad by the thousands and tens of thousands 
each season, limited numbers of residents of other 
countries come here. 

A movement has been initiated by Congressman 
L. C. Dyer, of Missouri, to create a travel division 
in the Department of Commerce. Although it would 
be world-wide in its scope, he would have it concen- 
trate at first on Canada, whose travelers, mostly 
automobilists, already spend $85,000,000 annually in 
the Unifed States. He would establish travel com- 
missioners in Canada and delegate agents to study 
border conditions and make recommendations for cut- 
ting the red tape incident to crossing the international 
line. 

The proposal is new to this country but not to 
European nations. France, for instance, maintains an 
undersecretary for tourism, who received an ap- 
propriation of $1,200,000 last year to conduct the 
activities of his office. Regardless of whether it was 
money well spent, France received $353,000,000 from 
foreign visitors. 

Even Canada took in $251,000,000 in 1929, as 
against $59,000,000 which overseas visitors spent in 
the United States. Surely the United States has as 
many attractions as Canada—bar one. 





International Free Speech 


T WAS not so long ago that the proud amateur who 
had managed to pick up the faint echo of a radio 
program broadcast from Havana was the envy of his 
neighborhood. That day is gone. Radio programs 
broadcast across the Atlantic and across border lines in 
Europe are beginning to be commonplace. 

To date, most of these programs are concerned 
primarily with entertainment or with advertising. 
They are primarily local in their interest, broadcast 
solely in the language of the nation which sponsors 
them. When a program from England reaches us in 
the United States, it is of course in a language we can 
understand, but it remains more in the nature of a 
typical British program than an attempt to comment 
from a British point of view upon American affairs. 


Radio, in other words, is still national rather than 
international. Will it remain national? We are con- 
stantly being told by statesmen and economists that 
the world is tightening up, that the domestic affairs of 
one country have an increasingly large effect upon 
the domestic affairs of another country, that an 
Italian naval program may affect the taxes of a 
Nebraska farmer, that when the American Senate 
debates a tariff bill the result is watched with eager 
interest by South American governments which be- 
lieve our tariffs to be an important factor in their 
own prosperity. 

In these circumstances it is possible to foresee a day 
when statesmen will be tempted to use the radio for 
the purpose of affecting public opinion in other 
countries, on matters which they believe to be of legit- 
imate interest to their own people. If that day comes, 
the nations of the world will be faced by the problem 
of deciding whether there is such a thing, or can be 
such a thing, as “international free speech.” 

That it is by no means a theoretical problem is 
shown by an incident which has recently developed 
in eastern Europe. Dr. Herbert von Dirksen, German 
ambassador at Moscow, has filed a protest in the 
name of his government against programs broadcast 
by the Soviets in the German language. Dr. von 
Dirksen declares that these programs constitute a 
direct interference in the internal affairs of Germany; 
the Soviets reply that the programs are intended for 
German minorities living in Russia. The issue is 
sharply raised by the disagreement between the two 
governments. 


Dry Laws and State Enforcement 


HERE is every reason to believe that the next 

major move of the Federal government in the 
matter of enforcing the prohibition law will be an 
appeal for more effective assistance by the states. 
Attorney General Mitchell has stated that the law 
cannot be enforced without such assistance. He has 
said that the Federal government will soon “put forth 
a special effort” to confer with state authorities. 

It was pointed out in these columns a month ago 
that there is a great deal of loose thinking concerning 
the amount of assistance given by the states to the 
Federal government in the enforcement of prohibition. 
The common assumption is that if a state has equipped 
itself with a local enforcement law it has thereby 
done everything which could possibly be asked of it. 
As a matter of fact, this is merely a beginning. It is 
true that a local law automatically opens state courts 
to prohibition cases. But prohibition is not a law 
which can be enforced automatically. It requires the 
appropriation of special funds for enforcement work 
and the creation of special enforcement agencies, 


‘modeled on the enforcement agency of the Federal 


government. 
How many states have actually created such 
agencies it is impossible to say, for the reason that no 
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official figures are available. From the reports of the 
Census Bureau, however, it is possible to tell precisely 
how many states voted special funds for enforcement 
work in the latest year reported, which was 1927. 
There were just eighteen such states. The sums ap- 
propriated by their legislatures reached the prepos- 
terously inadequate total of $689,855. 

It is clear beyond all doubt that at this point we 
come close to the heart of the whole question of en- 
forcement. The law cannot be enforced, the Federal 
government says, without adequate assistance from 
the states. The states are not contributing adequate 
assistance now. Will they contribute more assistance 
in the future? 

After ten years of experiment with Federal prohibi- 
tion we seem to be back at the question of state 
rights despite ourselves. It is apparently for the states 
to say whether or not the law will be enforced. What 
do the states intend to do about it? 


The New Commissioner 


EANTIME, the change in Departmental juris- 
diction which took place in midsummer has 
brought to Washington a new commissioner of pro- 
hibition whose policy is to place more emphasis on 
controlling the main sources of production and clear- 
ing the courts of congestion than on local police work 
in the states. This commissioner is Col. Amos W. W. 
Woodcock, a newcomer in Washington and a dark 
horse for the post created by the transfer of the Pro- 
hibition Bureau from the Treasury to the Department 
of Justice. 

Colonel Woodcock is a man of forty-six, a native of 
Maryland, and a graduate of St. John’s College at 
Annapolis. He received his law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in 1910 and a Master of Arts de- 
gree from Harvard in 1912. During the war he served 
as a captain and major in the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, being promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel for gallantry in the front line. In 1922 
he was appointed United States attorney for the 
district of Maryland. That office gave him plenty of 
contact with the legal side of prohibition; for Mary- 
land’s sympathies do not run strongly in favor of the 
law, the state has no enforcement act, and Colonel 
Woodcock has had an active career and wide ex- 
perience with the problem of enforcement. 

He steps into an office which has had four occupants 
during its ten years in the Treasury. First, John F. 
Kramer, an Ohio lawyer and a former member of the 
Ohio legislature, who began his administration with 
high hopes but wound up by describing prohibition 
as “the most difficult problem that any state ever 
undertook to solve.’’ Second, Roy A. Haynes, an in- 
corrigible optimist who announced as long ago as 
January, 1922, that enforcement of the prohibition 
law was “rapidly approaching its highest point of 
efficiency” and who retained his optimism until he 
was supplanted by Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews in 1925. 


Finally, after General Andrews, Dr. James M. Doran, 
who confessed not long ago that his task was an 
arduous one and that if he were not a philosopher 
he might “give up almost any night and never come 
back.” 

It is a difficult assignment that Colonel Woodcock 
now accepts. With only a modest amount of help 
from the states and an appropriation from Congress 
which supplies one prohibition agent for approxi- 
mately six hundred square miles of territory, he has his 
work cut out for him. 





The Nation’s Tax Muddle 


ITH all governmental expenditures mounting, 

it is well to give consideration to the nation’s 
tax muddle. There are certain pertinent, not to say 
startling, facts worthy of serious attention. 

Local, state, and Federal governments are spending 
nearly thirteen billion dollars a year, the total increas- 
ing annually by about half a billion dollars during the 
past five years. Government is costing three times as 
much per capita to-day as it did in 1913. It spent one 
fourteenth of our income fifteen years ago; to-day it 
spends at least one eighth, perhaps one seventh. To 
put it a bit differently, we are spending about forty 
million dollars each working day for public purposes. 

If expenditures for governmental purposes increase 
for another fifteen years as they have in the past 
fifteen, we will be devoting 20 per cent of our income 
to taxes. No nation has ever spent that amount for 
such a purpose and survived. 

Many plausible explanations are given for the ad- 
vance in the cost of government. Part of the increase 
may be attributed to the decreased purchasing power 
of the dollar. Some of it is due to the aftermath of the 
war, with operations being expanded to catch up with 
improvements delayed during the hostilities. But more 
of it may well be due to overorganization, failure to 
effect consolidations, and inability to keep govern- 
mental methods abreast of established private prac- 
tices, among other things. 

However numerous the reasons may be, the time is 
at hand certainly to prevent further annual increases 
if not actually to lower the cost of government from 
its present abnormal level. This applies just as much 
to local communities and to states as it does to the 
Federal establishment; probably more. The inequali- 
ties of taxation should not be further neglected. They 
demand extremely careful scrutiny. 


Labor Day—Old Style and New 
N COMPANY with various other holidays, Labor 


Day has lost some of its old-time glamor. Before the 
days of motorcars, small communities were thrown 
back more upon their own devices for entertainment 
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than they are to-day. Labor Day was like circus day. 
Elaborate preparations were made in advance to cele- 
brate it properly. Enough speeches were usually 
booked at the fair grounds or the public square to last 
from ten o'clock in the morning to midafternoon. 
The day, of course, has lost none of its old significance. 
It still remains a day set aside in honor of men who 
toil. It will be celebrated by working men throughout 
the country. But there is likely to be less time spent 
at speechmaking than there used to be, and more time 
spent in the enjoyment of long-planned motor tours. 

Probably the most substantial change in Labor 
Day, however, is not in the manner in which it is cele- 
brated but in the men who stage the celebration. 
An old-fashioned Labor Day, twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, was chiefly an affair for men who worked 
with their hands. The new-style Labor Day is more 
and more an affair for men who work with machines. 
In the past quarter century has come a large part of 
the swift development of machine processes which 
have so substantially changed the character of 
American industry. 

For the man who works, this change unquestionably 
represents a gain. It is true that machines are charged 
with responsibility for creating a certain amount of 
“technological unemployment,” resulting from the 
introduction of machine methods. Such unemploy- 
ment, however, is small compared with unemployment 
resulting from business depressions in which machines 
have played no part, and in the long run an improve- 
ment in methods of production tends to create jobs 
rather than destroy them. The machine itself can 
fairly be credited with saving an incalculable amount 
of human drudgery, raising the standard of living 
through higher pay, shortening the average man’s 
workday, and substantially increasing his leisure time. 





Decline in the Birth Rate 


LTHOUGH the population of the country is in- 
creasing, as shown by the decennial census, the 
birth rate of the nation is decreasing. The Office of 
Education of the Department of the Interior has 
ascertained, by analyzing returns from those states, 
embracing 92 per cent of the population, where the 
registration of births is required by law, that whereas 
the birth rate in the registration area was 25.1 per 
cent in 1915 it was only 19.7 in 1928, the latest year for 
which figures are available. 

This means that five children were being born in an 
average group of 200 Americans in 1915 but that in the 
same average group in 1928 less than four children 
were being born. 

Necessarily, the decline in the birth rate is being 
felt in the schools. Actual decreases are being noted in 
the number of children attending the lower grades in 
communities that are increasing in population. Taking 
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the nation as a whole, 4,320,000 children entered the 
first grade in 1920, while in 1926, with a population 
increase of 10 per cent there were less than 4,000,000. 
The future alone can tell what effect the drop in the 
birth rate will have on the country. 





The President and the Senate 


NY and all doubt regarding the willingness and 
ability of President Hoover to tilt with Congress 
when the occasion demands has been removed by the 
tumultuous events that marked the closing weeks of 
Congress. In consequence, the President holds a 
stronger strategical position to-day than at any time 
in the last year. Congress, and particularly the 
Senate, has learned that it cannot run over him 
roughshod. It has learned, furthermore, that the firm 
position he has taken has caused the country to react 
favorably to him. 

Right-thinking people, eager for codperation at the 
two ends of Pennsylvania Avenue, have deplored the 
willful antagonism shown by a majority of the Senate 
for the President practically from the beginning of the 
extra session sixteen months ago. As time passed, 
some were inclined to blame him for not picking up the 
gauntlet laid down by the Senate, saying he was not 
sufficiently aggressive. They believed he was at fault 
in failing to wield the proverbial big stick. 

More recent happenings show he can be extremely 
combative when fully aroused. The terms and tones of 
his veto of the Rankin veterans’ relief bill were all that 
could be desired; incidentally, they were so unanswer- 
able that Congress was compelled to give him the legis- 
lation he could sign and the country should have. 

This was only one of several incidents showing a 
new side of the Chief Executive. Another was the 
prompt manner in which he “‘called” the Senate when, 
in a particularly perverse mood, it eliminated the 
$250,000 appropriation for continuance of the work of 
the Law Enforcement Commission. Whether he 
would have secured the money from private sources if 
Congress had actually withheld the fund is beside the 
question, the Senate dared bluff no longer. 

Striking illustrations of the firmness of the President 
were his insistence on the extra session of the Senate 
to take up the London naval treaty and most of all 
his message refusing to supply the secret correspon- 
dence relating to the Naval Pact. 

Thus has Mr. Hoover demonstrated that he can 
fight if he wants to. The opposition in the Senate 
henceforth will have a respect for him that has been 
lacking heretofore, particularly with the country 


shouting “Bravo.” But the Senate and the country 


should bear in mind that the new attitude of the 
President does not mean he has any less respect to-day 
for a codrdinate branch of the government than he 
has had at any previous time. 
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It has been his reverence for the Senate and its 
traditions that has made him turn the other cheek so 
many times since his inauguration. He has known all 
along that it would be an extremely easy matter to 
sway the people to his side of almost any argument 
with the Senate. But he will meet it more than halfway 
anytime, fighting it only when driven to extremities 
and when the welfare of the country demands firm 
action. He wants to see it rehabilitated and restored 
to its former high estate. 


Playing Politics for the Country 
ies STATEMENT has been made times without 


number that President Hoover is not a politician. 
It has been argued again and again that the wiles of 
the politically minded in or out of the halls of national 
legislation are a mystery to him. 

It may be found necessary to revise previous esti- 
mates in the light of recent happenings. Take, for 
instance, the proceedings in the Senate incident to the 
enactment of veterans’ legislation. The bill as finally 
passed contained a clause of prime importance that all 
but escaped public notice because of the overshadow- 
ing interest in the extent to which pensions would be 
given to men who saw service in the World War. 

Briefly, the provision authorized the President to 
consolidate and codrdinate the Veterans’ Bureau, an 
independent establishment; the Pensions Bureau, a 
branch of the Interior Department; and the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, a division cf 
the War Department, under a single agency to ke 
known henceforth as Administration of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Thus was provision made for a reorganization not 
only in keeping with the Hoover program but follow- 
ing plans that two previous Presidents, Harding and 
Coolidge, recognized as astute politicians, were unable 
to make effective during their incumbency. The ques- 
tion immediately arose as to how the section, so con- 
troversial in nature, was woven into the statute with- 
out debate and even without a rollcall. 

It develops that the President saw the chance af- 
forded by the furor in the Senate to put over a pro- 
vision essential to good government. He called two 
trusted senatorial supporters to the White House and 
directed them, if and when opportunity offered, to 
present the desired amendment. These senators merely 
followed his instructions, accomplishing in a brief 
moment what ordinarily would have required weeks of 
effort. He beat his political opponents in the Senate at 
their own game. 

The benefits of his strategy will accrue for years to 
come. The consolidation will make for more efficient 
administration; of even greater importance, it will 
display to the public the cost of veterans’ affairs, now 
at the staggering total of about $800,000,000 annually. 
The psychology of codrdination may well result in re- 
trenchment, perhaps preventing veterans’ expendi- 
tures from reaching the predicted total shortly of 


$1,000,000,000 a year. By learning how to play the 
political game and by combining it with his executive 
experience, Mr. Hoover has rendered the country a 
distinct service. 


Courtesy in Public Office 
ROBABLY there are few Americans who have not 


been made to feel uncomfortable in the presence 
of minor officials of the government. 

Cases come readily to mind. There is the entirely 
honest citizen who has made out his income-tax blank 
to the best of his ability but who has failed properly 
to understand the clauses relating to surtax percent- 
ages or deduction for earned income. This man is 
frequently called before some subordinate official of 
the tax department who proceeds to cross-examine 
him on the theory that his intention to defraud the 
government was deliberate. Under a barrage of im- 
patient and unfriendly questions, the confidence of the 
taxpayer wilts. He finds himself embarrassed and 
confused, playing the unwelcome réle of a criminal not 
quite cool enough to hide his guilt. 

Again, there is the returning traveler from Europe 
who has made a clean breast of his small purchases 
abroad and faithfully reported even the umbrella he 
bought in Southampton to supplant the native 
American product left behind him, at the end of an 
exhausting afternoon, in the checkroom of the Louvre. 
With a little bad luck, this home-coming traveler finds 
himself allotted on the pier to an ill-natured customs 
inspector who treats him as if he were a famous in- 
ternational diamond smuggler. 

Still more familiar is the case of the motorist 
genuinely puzzled by some traffic regulation which 
has been changed overnight, innocently violating a 
rule of which he is wholly unaware and finding himself 
excoriated by an officer who thinks it is perfectly fair 
to abuse him for his lawlessness. 

No doubt there are extenuating circumstances in 
such cases. To the official of the tax department an 
income blank is as simple as a book of ABC’s; he may 





lose patience only at the fiftieth recurrence of a simple 
and familiar error in the course of his day’s work. 
The customs inspector may have detected a genuine 
case of fraud in the last pile of baggage he examined. 
The traffic officer has very possibly been standing 
under a broiling sun for hours, and the violation that 
prompts him to abuse may have snarled traffic for 
him at the worst hour of his day. 

Nevertheless, it ought to be the first principle of 
good conduct in government office that the public is 
entitled to respect, politeness, and the presumption 
of innocence until proved guilty. Such an attitude on 
the part of government officials would invariably 
speed public business. 
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ri is the ambition of every boy at least to 
ride on a locomotive, and the longing lingers into 
manhood. The reader of this article will have this 
thrill vicariously, for Mr. Gnaedinger, railroad 
expert, describes with fidelity a ride in the engine 
on the fastest train on the western hemisphere. 


dials, pierced with portals that, opened 
suddenly, reveal an inferno. Behind is the 
bulkhead of the tender. As we prepare to 
start, the doors on either side of the cab are 
closed. In this confinement we will perform 
our pilgrimage of speed. 

McMillan glances at his fat railroad 





fireman, members of the all-star team that 

¢ drive the International Limited 334 miles at 

the fastest speed for that distance maintained by any 

train, stand by Locomotive No. 6121 in the Bonaven- 
ture Station at Montreal. 

The express is to run the 334 miles from Montreal 
to Toronto in 360 minutes, or at an average of 553 
miles an hour. Its greatest momentum will be attained 
on the 126 miles between Montreal and Brockville, 
which are to be covered in 120 minutes. Of these 126 
miles, 122 are to be covered in 113 minutes—a flying 
start in a schedule which takes the International 
Limited over the 848 miles to Chicago in eighteen 
hours and fifteen minutes. 

The weather is clear and the track fast, a bright sun 
shining on a straight and seasoned roadbed of heavy 
rail. No. 6121, weighing 326 tons, is a monster built 
for fast freight or passenger service. McMillan has 
received, as usual, an order permitting him to exceed 
the ten mile an hour maximum set for all other trains 
in the Montreal yard limits; and there will be no 
scheduled stops on the run to Brockville. 

But against the pilot of No. 6121 there blows a wind 
which that day has attained a speed of fifty miles an 
hour. The track, while on a water level, nevertheless 
runs partly uphill; there are several rapids on the St. 
Lawrence above Montreal, and the train will mount 
- a maximum grade of | per cent before reaching Brock- 
ville. 

A few minutes before starting time the crew of No. 
6121 climb into the cab—and I go with them, a “‘dead- 
head.” McMillan seats himself at the right behind the 
throttle and releases a few pounds of steam into the 
cylinders. This moves the engine forward slightly, 
taking out the slack in the couplings and showing that 
they are all holding. Spence takes his place to the left 
at the controls for the automatic stoker and the feed 
water pump. Before each man is a window above 
twelve inches high and seven inches wide, through 
which signals may be glimpsed past the perspective of 
the boiler. 

“It’s going to be a battle,” remarks McMillan. 

We are in a steel cell, its forward wall the firebox, 
rivet-studded, clustered with the pale faces of gauge 
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watch; it lacks a few minutes to 3 p.m. 

standard, our time for starting. There 
is a momentous interval, then a light above the 
platform changes from red to green. Ben Robinson, 
the conductor, pulls the signal cord twice, and two 
piccolo notes sound in the cab. McMillan pushes the 
throttle forward and turns what seems to be a small 
iron steering wheel placed directly before him. This is a 
power-actuated gear for reversing and for economically 
cutting off the steam as it enters the cylinders. 

No. 6121 coughs heavily, the sound traveling 
throughout its iron frame, coughs again, hesitates 
against the inertia of the train, attains motion. The 
gauge needles tremble. There is a clash of metal. We 
slide forward, lurch against a switch; then, as the con- 
necting rods on the drivers quicken in their orbits, 
the cab begins a devil’s jig that is to be danced over 
every foot of the run. 


Hitting the Curves at Sixty 


The odor of hot oil is to our steed like the stable 
aroma that clings to the horse of flesh and blood. Into 
this atmosphere begin to flow invisible atoms of coal, 
some blown back from the smokestack but most of 
them proceeding from the twin mills on either side of 
the furnace door that grind the coal before it is blown 
by steam into the hungry firebox. All hands don 
goggles, but still occasional particles meet the eye- 
balls. Though Spence plays a hose on the floor from 
time to time, soot can be felt accumulating on the face. 

Almost immediately, and at fifteen miles an hour, 
we pass the first crossing, where a curious crowd is, 
held in check. Drab tenements and factories are suc- 
ceeded by increasingly numerous open areas, on one 
of which a baseball game is being played. The St. 
Remi crossing, some three miles out, we pass at forty. 
At Montreal West we have reached fifty, and there 
in the sunshine is Hugh McMillan, son of the engineer, 
endeavoring to take our photograph. A few miles on 
one of the superintendents is waiting to speed us on 
our way. Our pilgrimage has become a triumphal 
progress. 

Spence presses a treadle, and the fire doors swing 
open and release a blast of heat painful to sight and 
feeling. They close, leaving a single peephole glaring 
ferociously. A row of handles atop the boiler run to 
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exterior valves that formerly were placed inside the 
cab where, if they gave way, they scalded the engine 
crew. The glass tube that shows the level of the water 
in the boiler, which Spence watches continuously, is 
enclosed in a larger tube. If the first tube bursts under 
pressure, the second keeps the steam where it will be 
harmless. 

To our right sweep into view the green stretches of a 
golf links. McMillan’s hand goes to the whistle handle 


dangling from the roof of the cab. The notes are still 
echoing when a young man, anxious to impress the 
girl beside him, drives his car across our path a 
hundred-odd yards in front of us. His motor not stall- 
ing, he, his friend, and his car are not flattened against 
our pilot and smoke box. 

McMillan, observing a green signal, holds his left 
hand upright. Spence, having noted the signal from 
his side of the cab, replies with the same gesture. 
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McMillan would have held his hand at forty-five 
degrees had the signal been yellow, indicating caution, 
and at horizontal had it been red. The signals are 
powerful lights set in front of black disks without the 
semaphores that for years have been traditional to the 
railroad. 

“Sometimes hard to see a semaphore,” shouts 
McMillan in a whisper, “if there’s a bright sky behind 
or the signal’s in front of a barn. That’s where the 
light signals have them beaten.” 

At curves, both McMillan and Spence sometimes 
lean from the window and look backward at the train. 
They do this to watch the running gear of the cars 
behind and thus possibly to detect a broken and 
dragging brake rod. By leaning out and pointing their 
noses ahead they can smell a hot box or an overheated 
journal on their engine. Strangely, the engine rounds 
the curves without swaying, even when we strike them 
at fifty or sixty miles an hour. 

McMillan pulls a large, folded blue handkerchief 
from his pocket, unwraps it, and hands it to me. “Put 
it round your collar,” he says. ‘‘ Need it.” 

We are passing from the province of Quebec into the 
province of Ontario, and the names of the towns are 
gradually changing from French to English. Pastures, 
orchards, and freshly plowed fields whirl past on 
either side. Cattle eye us. To the left the St. Lawrence 
stretches a broad blue ribbon, and beyond the river 
the gray Adirondacks loom distantly. 


Above—Giving the iron horse a drink at Brockville. He 
has just finished the job of hurling his 326 tons and a long 
train of heavy cars over the final plunge at eighty miles 
an hour. Fireman James Spence, whose picture is on the 
opposite page, stands on top of the tender sending a 
deluge into the almost empty tank. Right—Engineer E. S. 
McMillan, who is the other half of the all-star team. 








At Vaudreuil we rush headlong at the steepest grade 
on the division. Ahead, a bit later, rise the black 
limbs of a bridge crossing a waterway in a span perhaps 
a hundred feet long. At the same time, on the other 
track another express approaches, our combined 
speeds bringing us toward one another at a speed of 
125 miles an hour. The oncoming engine crosses the 


- bridge, leaving it obscured in smoke. We are about two 


car lengths from the structure when the smoke sud- 
denly lifts, disclosing two children, about six feet from 
the far end, between the outside girder and the tracks 
we are traversing. They are in the path of our right 
cylinder head, and they are running that they and not 
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our train may first reach the end of the bridge. Will 
their short legs falter, or will they match the rhythm 
of our pistons and driving rods? It will make no differ- 
ence whether they are struck at sixty or fifty miles an 
hour; the International Limited thunders on. 

The children win the race, but by how many feet 
it would be hard to say. “Children aren’t so frightened 
by those things,” said McMillan later. “They don’t 
realize their danger. That may be why they escape so 
easily. There was nothing I could do,” he added. 

Spence turns and offers the deadhead a piece of gum 
and then a cigarette. I note what appears to be a 
milk can churning its contents on the shaking foot 
plate and inquire its use. Spence reaches for it. There 
is water inside and a tin cup. He spills me a drink. 

“Can’s insulated,” shouts Spence. “Costs twenty- 
five dollars.” 

We are passing many crossings, at each catching up 
the whirl of dust trailed by vehicles across the stone- 
ballasted track. White, whistling posts follow one 





another like tombstones. McMillan has been reaching 
for the whistle cord every few minutes since we left 
Montreal, and now an undefined ringing sounds dimly 
in the general clamor. Leaning from the window, the 
crew may see the pneumatic clapper striking the in- 
side of the bell on the boiler. 

At Lancaster, McMillan looks at his watch and then 
at Spence. He holds two fingers in the air and then 
points backward. This means we are two minutes late. 
We have mounted the grades and soon will be on a 
section where we can run above seventy miles an hour. 
First, however, we must check our speed for the cross- 
over at Cornwall. 


The air brake exhausts again, and we clatter over 
the diamond at reduced speed, but by the time we 
reach the station we are moving at forty, a rate absorb- 
ing to that portion of the Cornwall population which 
has gone down to the station to see the Limited go 
through. A group of small boys stand awestruck, but 
their faces break into smiles as Spence waves his 
hand. 

We soon reach the galloping ground, but with the 
handicap of the Cornwall delay. McMillan holds three 
fingers up before he points rearward. 

The infinite strips of shining steel stretch before us 
in invitation to greater speed. The jig of the foot plate 
increases its tempo, and its swaying becomes percepti- 
ble. When he leans from the window beyond the pro- 
tecting windshield, McMillan can see the rear end of 
the connecting rod bounding up and down like the 
arm of a frenzied giant. The separate puffs of the ex- 
haust become a continuous rumble. The curves rush 
at and under us. 

McMillan takes from his overalls a card on which 
there is printed a tabulation from which the speed of 
the train may be computed after reference to the 
engineer’s watch and the mileposts. He points to the 
figure 72 on the table. 

“We are moving at that speed,” he shouts. ““Wind’s 
dropping. ” 

By the time the roofs of Ogdensburg appear across 
the river, we are doing better than seventy-five. 
At this speed it seems as if all the tension of rail on 
spike and tie, of rivet on steam-distended plate, of 
pounding rod on journal, of packing on piston are 
concentrated into the close atmosphere of our cab. 
May rivet grasp, may spike grip, may casting hold 
unfractured against torque and reciprocation! Under 
the blue sky orchards bloom. 


Grooming the Iron Monster 


The imperturbable Spence rises and takes from its 
place on the tender wall a short iron rod. He opens 
the door on his side of the cab and leans out over the 
blurred gray strip which is the ballast slipping beneath 
us. With McMillan watching and ready to help if 
help be needed, he reaches with the rod and knocks 
open a tap under the tender. Water spurts out, show- 
ing that, despite our battle with wind and grade, the 
supply of 14,500 gallons has not run unduly low. If it 
had, we would have to make a stop before reaching 
Brockville. 

More miles at maximum speed, and then a new 
motion to the engine indicates we are running down- 
hill. A spire appears over trees in the distance; we are 
four miles upgrade from Brockville. McMillan cuts 
down the steam, and we run effortless. In a brief 
space the town springs up at us, the air hisses, the 
brakes grind, and we are drifting into Brockville—on 
time. 

To our left are smoke-blackened buildings, a round- 
house, a repair shop; to our right is the station. We halt 
at the water standpipe, and Spence swings to the top 
of the tender and sends a deluge into the almost empty 
tank; for the departing engine crew should leave all in 
readiness for the incoming crew. Mechanics who have 
been awaiting our arrival attack the connecting-rod 
bearings with pneumatic grease guns. The new crew 
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climbs aboard. In five minutes the International 
Limited is again on the way to Chicago. 

Three hours later McMillan, Spence, and I are 
awaiting the arrival of the Intercity Limited, which 
runs eastbound from Toronto to Montreal on the 
same schedule followed by the International west- 
bound between these points. 

It is dusk as the Intercity comes in behind No. 6154 
and its gleaming headlight. The grease-gun wielders 
attack it as they attacked No. 6121. Its fireman gives 
it water. Another man strains at a lever in the cab, 
shaking the grate bars. We three climb in. The con- 
ductor signals, and we are off. 


Montreal Again—by Night 


Within ten minutes of leaving Brockville we are 
moving through the increasing darkness at seventy 
miles an hour. As night closes upon us the headlight 
brightens, and it seems to me that McMillan be- 
comes a shade more alert. He leans from the window 
almost continuously, his hand raised to the whistle 
cord. 

Spence, leaning from the window in front of mine, 
turns his head and grins back at me from under his 
goggles. He motions me over and hands me a flash- 
lamp. “Take a look at those rods,” he shouts. 

Leaning from the window as far as possible, I direct 
the circle of light on the rear driver. The 72-inch wheel 
and the connecting rod pinned thereto are whirling 
in a blur of steel. 

“We're stepping now,” shouts McMillan. 

We are, indeed, developing about three thousand 
horsepower and making between seventy-five and 
eighty miles an hour. The engine not only rides up 
and down from the momentum of the driving and 
connecting rods, but the forward end sways right 
while the rear end sways left—an action forced by the 
alternate thrusts of the pistons. When he leans for- 
ward, the back of Spence’s chair starts vibrating like a 
tuning fork. 

Suddenly there sibilates a thin voice seemingly from 
a salamander in the flames of our furnace. Six times 
the voice calls. It is the conductor signaling for steam 
to take the chill of the evening out of the cars behind. 
McMillan responds with two blasts on the whistle, 
and Spence provides the desired heat by turning a 
valve. Behind us, rectangular gleams from the 
windows of the train slip over the right of way. Pas- 
sengers there are talking, reading, playing cards, call- 
ing distant cities from the carrier-current telephone. 


Electricity Versus Steam 


What might be a new sun rises ahead. It brightens 
and then dims. We dim our headlight in response. 

“The Toronto Mail,” says Spence. We must have 
sighted it five miles away, for its light swells very 
gradually. Then its engine plunges at us, and a stream 
of lighted windows flashes by. The noise of the Mail 
is swallowed in our own roar, but it echoes the ringing 
of our bell. 

We can afford to take it quietly from Cornwall 
eastward, and we proceed in the forties and fifties for 
much of the time until the lights of Montreal glow in 
the distance. We have one and one-half minutes to 


spare as we idle into the yards, with their twinkling 
red and green switch lamps and their rows of orange 
lights to mark the crossings past which we rushed in 
the afternoon. Then we enter the mass of Bonaventure 
Station, impassive and stern in the grandeur of in- 
vincible power. 

It is thus that the monarch of steel and steam 
strides through a realm he still dominates. For a 
hundred years he has been supreme in transporting 
nations and the wealth of nations. Wars have been 
waged, governments have risen and fallen, and 
famine has alternated with plenty, but the steam loco- 
motive has rolled serenely onward. His impressive 
progress through history would seem to preclude 
thought of a rival. 

A contestant, however, has emerged from the brain 
of the engineer and the turmoil of the workshops. 
This is the electric locomotive, instrument of inex- 
haustible power, economical where the steam locomo- 
tive is wasteful, efficient where the steam locomotive 
is at a disadvantage. The electrical horse has entered 
the domain of the horse of steam and is gaining 
steadily on him. Let us observe the newcomer and 
see wherein he surpasses his predecessor. 

To study the behavior of our electrical steed we des- 
cend into the catacombs beneath the Grand Central 
Station in New York. There the Twentieth Century 
Limited extends its glittering length—eleven cars 
of. luxury. Its name gleams rearward from the 
observation-platform rail over the red-bordered car- 
pet laid from the gates in observance of its ceremonial 
departure. 


A “White Collar” Locomotive 


At the forward end, silent and austere, with flat, 
rectangular form broken only by newly cleaned 
windows, is the rival which threatens the steam loco- 
motive. Absent is the hiss of the safety valve, the roar 
of the draft in the smokestack, the waves of heat 
radiating from the firebox, the smell of hot oil. Absent, 
also, the overalls and working caps. James Farrell 
and Mike Brodner, the engine crew, are wearing white 
collars. They may, and do, report for work in their 
best clothes. 

For the cab of the electric is a roomy chamber, free 
from heat, oil, and soot, situated conveniently forward, 
with three ample windows affording a clear view of the 
track ahead. A row of push buttons has replaced the 
valves of the steam locomotive, and these are all on 
Farrell’s side of the cab, which is not a cab but an 
office. 

The operating devices are of small compass, all 
concentrated in front of Farrell. They include the 
main motor controller, the air handles, a headlight 
switch, two air gauges, an ammeter, and a knee lever 
for pushing up the overhead conductor on the roof. 
Whistle and bell cords dangle from the roof, and the 
bell cord is continued to Brodner’s side of the cab. 
That is the only mechanism with which he is con- 


cerned. 


Farrell glances at his watch; Mike looks from his 
window, sees the conductor’s lantern rise, shouts to 
Farrell. The latter moves the controller slightly. 
Tranquilly, without effort, without noise, without 
even trembling, the locomotive (Continued on Page 86) 
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York, and it took three months to reach me. 

An answer by cable would have taken almost 
as long in return, traveling via special messenger to 
the nearest telegraph office. 

I was traveling in the upper regions of the Amazon 
basin, in one wee small corner of it about the size of 
Texas. In three years of intensive roaming over jungle 
trails and on the river highways, I covered a total of 
seven thousand lineal miles, and yet I could no more 
justly claim to know the entire Amazon basin than a 
man who had seen only Texas could claim to know the 
entire United States. 

It would be sheer presumption for any man to say 
that he had explored the Amazon basin. The region is 
as large as our entire country, and the volume of water 
carried by its principal river and tributaries is as great 
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as that in the combined systems of the Mississippi, the 
Nile, the Danube, and the Hoangho. 

What was I in there for? I was looking for resources, 
so that my employer might some day get himself a 
concession or two for their eventual exploitation—or 
at least for the purpose of keeping out his rivals. 
Secrecy generally surrounds the work of industrial ex- 
plorers, and yet the great numbers of them in the vast 
jungles of South America furnish proof that industry is 
not blind to the future possibilities of that empire. 

The rivers in the Amazon region are its highways. 
In between are great expanses of unexplored and ab- 
solutely unknown territories. And the thrills and ad- 
ventures of the explorer on the upper reaches of the 
rivers, traveling many days by dugout canoe, shooting 
wild rapids on balsa rafts, are indications of the handi- 
caps of the exploiter who follows him. 
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Chamas on the Rio Pisqui; Tita and Counowit with their children, Nacondivi and Chaye. 
The author found any medical or surgical service he could give such people an open-sesame 
for information he wanted; but he ran the risk of their turning on him if the patient grew worse. 
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Many a man has lost his life when 
his raft has been pounded to pieces 
on the rocks of those rapids. The 
companies who send explorers into 
the basin keep sending life preserv- 
ers down to their men. But they 
send the wrong kind—the kind 
stuffed with cork. The life preserver 
a man needs on a balsa raft is full 
of bullets and hangs in a holster. 

I made a four-day journey from 
Cufiumbuqui on the upper Rio Mayo 
to Chazuta on the Huallaga, in Peru. 
My raft consisted of twenty-five 
balsa logs tied together with lefia 
vines. It measured about twenty 
by twenty-five feet and had in its 
center a bamboo platform, three feet 
high, to which were lashed my belongings. Swaying 
and buckling, headed for one rock after another, 
it turned completely around nineteen times in one 
short stretch of the Hullaga. In one whirlpool the 
water washed so high that it filled my boots, which 
stood, tied in the center of the platform, four feet 
above the surface and ten feet from the edge. 

What chance has a man with a cork life preserver in 
waters like that? Shooting rapids is not a one-man job. 
One needs from eight to a dozen natives on the raft 
with him to manipulate things. One needs perfect 
coérdination among the natives—which means abso- 
lute obedience to the leader. Hence the bullet-filled life 
preserver! 

Twelve natives were needed to navigate my ponder- 
ous craft and keep it off the rocks. Part of the time 
they rode through the turbulent waters completely 
submerged, lashed to the balsas like myself. Part of 
the time they had to paddle to make any headway 
whatever on stretches so calm that an upstream wind 
forbade my pitching my tent for shade, for fear of 
being blown up the river instead of floating down. 

These natives are among the best river men in the 
world—fearless, strong, skillful. But they are also 
among the best swimmers. If something seems to be 
going wrong with a raft in which they have no proprie- 
tary interest they are apt to dive overboard and swim 
for shore, leaving the white man to drown unless he 
has the proper kind of life preserver. 

By that I don’t mean that a man has to pull his six- 
shooter and go through the dramatic hocus-pocus of 
pointing it at the heads of a lot of mutinous natives. 
The less of that he does, the more trouble he is apt to 
save himself later. Once he pulls his gun, he may be 
forced to go through with the performance of shooting 
it off. The mere fact that he has it on him is nearly 
always enough to inspire respect and obedience. 

But for every real physical obstacle of that nature 
there is one that is purely imaginary. 

Snakes are far rarer than in Texas, and except for a 
chance bather or washwoman who is killed by an 
alligator, or an occasional casualty from a jaguar, one 


Amazon mother 
and her child. 


hardly ever hears of an Indian being killed by a fero- . 


cious beast. The fierce piraya, a man-eating fish only 
a few inches long, which swims in enormous, merciless 
shoals, is apt to be more dangerous than land animals. 

The real danger on land, and one of the greatest 
obstacles to the white man’s colonization of the tropics, 
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lies in the malaria mosquitoes; and the greatest 
single source of annoyance to the Amazon traveler lies 
in the insects. Mosquitoes, flies, ants, and vast swarms 
of bees are apt to make life miserable. But all these 
pests are regional and not found everywhere. 

Sausi, for instance, is one of the healthiest and most 
charming spots I have ever seen in my life. It is one 
of those lost settlements near the Huallaga that prob- 
ably thrived at one time and now lies tucked away 
without contact, without government, with hardly 
any troubles. It is not on any published map. On an 
offhand guess I should say that its inhabitants have 
in their veins about twenty per cent white blood. 
Missionaries have been there, but that was years ago, 
and the present population has devil a care for reli- 
gion or for anything else. 

I walked in on a three-day trek over a range of 
mountains, with fifteen porters carrying my baggage, 
and I was the second white man most of the people 
living there had ever seen. The first was the engineer 
who preceded me and from whose surveys I worked. 

At Sausi, around a lake some three miles long, there 
is everything needed to support life, including an un- 
paralleled beauty of scenery. There are plenty of fish 
in the lake, and good farm lands around it. The in- 
habitants grow papayas, bananas, limes. They raise 
sugar, have a wooden cane mill, make syrup and rum. 
On the mountain slopes they grow coffee, in the valley 
they grow rice and an abundance of tropical fruits. 
They have sheep and cattle and eight or ten horses. 
They speak good Spanish—a legacy of the priests. 

It is too fine a place for a man who has work to do. 
I had trouble there in renting a canoe and hiring the 
necessary men. They were pleasant to me, they 
brought me eggs and other supplies, they chatted, they 
treated me exceedingly well—but they wouldn’t work 
for me. 

Why should they? In a land where Nature provides 
everything needed for an easy, comfortable life, where 
the accumulation of wealth means 
little more than the extra bother of 
taking care of it, why should a man 
work any more than necessary? That 
is another widespread obstacle to 
commercial exploitation throughout 
most of the Amazon basin. Native 
inhabitants who have everything 
they need, who are content with their 
lives and presumably happy with 
their moderate activities, fail to un- 
derstand why they should stir them- 
selves and labor just because the 
merchants of New York and London 
and Paris want to get rich. 

Here, as so often elsewhere, my 
medical knowledge came in handy. 
Wherever I went in the Amazon 
basin, the jungle telegraph preceded 
me with the information that I was 
a doctor. At Sausi, where one of my own boys took 
sick, I was able to give the natives direct proof of 
my skill. 

Luckily one man had a wife and two children ill at 
the time of my visit. He wanted medicine, and he 
wanted dress goods for new clothes for his family. In 
return for these things he furnished a canoe and his 
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own services for three weeks—and persuaded others 
to work for me as well. 

The arrangement worked perfectly. My patients re- 
covered, my work was done—and my relations with 
the people of Sausi became so friendly that at the end 
of our stay they gave a moonlight dance in my honor. 

On the Pisqui, only a few hundred miles from Sausi, 
it was my lot to work in territory that was not only 
hostile to white men but also divided against itself. 
The north side of the river is Chama country, the south 
side is that of the Cachibas; and the two tribes are 
eternally at war. They have no guns. Bows and arrows 
and spears are used against human adversaries, blow- 
guns and poison darts against smaller game. 

Two commercial patrones and several missionaries 
had been killed by these In- 
dians before my arrival, and 
except for one_halfbreed 
patrén, Leopold Odicia, they 
were left strictly alone by out- 
siders at the time of my visit. 
Self-appointed, without the 
moral or physical backing of 
any government or large com- 
mercial organization, dominat- 
ing in hostile territory through 
sheer force of personality and 
diplomacy, he was the overlord 
of some three hundred Chama 
families. 

They did as he told them, 
but he was clever at sensing 
their attitude toward him at 
any one time. For the sake of 
his own prestige and safety he 
never gave orders except when 
he was fairly certain they 
would be obeyed. 

A real diplomat in an inse- 
cure position has means other 
than intimidation for making obedience a_ habit. 
The stocks, the tapir-skin whips, the dozens of cruel 
tortures with which Amazon patrones of a few decades 
ago forced the Indians to labor could not possibly be of 
use to a man like Leopold, who played a lone hand. 

He did indulge in one bit of intimidation. I heard 
about his methods down the river and give them as 
they were reported to me—it was unwise to check the 
truth of these stories by asking questions. His own 
security was founded on the hostility between the 
Chamas and the Cachibas. Every once in a while he 
led a band of his Chamas into enemy territory and 
kidnaped a young Cachiba or two. These captives he 
treated with utmost consideration. He gave them the 
best he had, befriended them, never made them work, 
and armed them. 














He has bartered 
all his detachable 
decorations; tattoo- 
ing alone remains. 


Now, the Chamas had no rifles. They had an old 
muzzle-loading shotgun or two, but even for these 
they had to get powder and shot from Leopold. The 
result was that the paérén had a bodyguard of men 
who were proud of their elevated positions, loyal to 
their kidnaper, and always eager, through an enmity 
that had been inherited no less than individually de- 
veloped, to take a shot at his slaves. 

My own relations with Leopold were at first a bit 
strained. When I entered his territory he was all for 
running me out again, perhaps for fear that something 
might happen to me and bring troublesome reprisals 
from the outside, perhaps because I would be almost 
sure to spoil his Indians by paying them more in trade 
goods than he ever did. 

It was time for a bit of diplomacy on my part. I 
managed to get him to visit my camp, and we reached 
an amicable agreement. I told him frankly what work 
I had to do and why it was necessary for me to do it. 
I told him what rifles I had with me and indicated that 
if he ran me out it would be necessary for me to return 
with an armed force that might make more trouble 
than he wished. I hinted that if he had me killed my 
company would send another man in with an armed 
force to do the work I had failed to do. I offered to 
pay him personally for any men he gave me. 

Leopold was no fool. He chose the lesser of two evils, 
gave me thirty Chamas and a bodyguard of two armed 
Cachibas, and let me go where I pleased—on the con- 
dition that I should never make the Cachibas work and 
not be too liberal with gifts to the men. 

I used the thirty men for two months and a few of 
them longer than that. We traveled all over that terri- 
tory, far above where the last Catholic’ mission had 
been established. We came to a waterfall, and my 
Indians prepared to turn around and go back. Nobody 
ever went farther than that, they explained. It wasn’t 
customary. With the greatest difficulty I conveyed the 
idea that we were going farther, and after that I had 
the thrill of treading ground that, as far as I knew, had 
never been seen by civilized man before. 

It was here that I heard my share of stories about 
the hairy men of the jungle. Legends of these men, 
fierce and dangerous, completely covered with hair, 
and greatly dreaded by the Indians, have been brought 
out of the Amazon region by one explorer after another 
in the past few centuries. Recently they seem to have 
been confirmed; an article appeared in the Sunday 
magazine of one of the New York dailies, according to 
which a white man discovered and shot the first an- 
thropoid apes to be found in South America. 

When I hear reports now of how the tropical jungle 
ruins a white man—makes him entirely dependent on 
native labor and foreign liquor—I have to smile. The 
most intense and active years of my life were spent 
in the jungle; and my dreams of to-day hark back to it. 


Littite is heard of the hundreds of industrial explorers in the far corners of 
the world, for intense business rivalry serves to blanket their activities with secrecy 
and silence. Yet they do a substantial part of the world’s work in discovering 
natural wealth for future generations to exploit. Unlike their more advertised 
colleagues, who lecture and write books, they are out to find resources, not thrills. 
Earl McCormack’s job was to go places and find things; to sense the romance 
and the danger that were on every hand one must read between the lines. 
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NE of the men Mr. Hoover has imported into 
Washington to help him is Sanford Bates, of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Bates is superintendent of 

prisons in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Hoover has set out (with the aid of Mr. Bates) 
to remedy the results of a long chain of circum- 
stances and of neglect for which George Washington 
was responsible in the first place. All the succeeding 
Presidents made their respective contributions of 
negligence. 

The story begins when General Washington, while 
the Federal government was being formed, requested 
the people of Connecticut to take into their copper- 
mine prison at Simsbury certain persons whom he 
sent there. We have been boarding Federal prisoners 
in local jails ever since. 


Thirteen Thousand Wretches 


It is, in practice and in effect, nobody’s business to 
exercise any supervision over their housing or treat- 
ment. They are just lost souls, for aught anybody 
knows, and may be damned for aught anybody offici- 
ally cares. There were 13,550 of these wretches in 


By EDWARD G. LOWRY 


confinement at the-end of May this year. That is an 
estimate; nobody knows the precise count. 

Here is a list of the places of detention in the 
United States under Federal control and authority, 
and the number of convicts in each as reckoned at the 
end of May this year: 


Institution 

Atlanta 

Leavenworth Penitentiary 
Leavenworth Annex 
McNeil Island 

Chillicothe 1,573 
Alderson Institution 428 
Alderson Road Camp 93 
New York 159 
Camp Bragg 179 
Camp Riley 45 
Camp Meade 48 


Total 12,822 


National Boy’s Training School* 454 
Federal Prisoners in Local Institutions} 13,550 


26,826 


Population 
4,051 
3,546 
1,627 
1,073 


*No overcrowding 
tIncreased from 10,000 in June, 1929 


These men and women are overcrowded in the peni- 
tentiaries, inadequately housed and living under most 
trying conditions. Attorney General Mitchell is 
authority for saying here that: 


The immediate and direct cause of the recent disorder 
among the prisoners at Leavenworth Penitentiary was dissat- 
isfaction with the food. The underlying causes were over- 
crowding and lack of work to keep the prisoners occupied. 

The Atlanta Penitentiary, with a normal capacity of 1,432 
and with a capacity of 1,700 with two men in a cell, has had 
this year as many as 4,051 prisoners. Leavenworth Peniten- 
tiary, with a normal capacity of 1,560, has had this year as 
many as 3,723 prisoners. McNeil Island, with a normal capac- 
ity of 557, has had this year 1,073 prisoners. 

But one industry has been authorized by Congress at At- 
lanta Penitentiary, and that gives employment to but 800 of 
the prisoners. Two industries authorized at Leavenworth 
leave from 1,500 to 2,000 men in either complete or semi- 
idleness at that institution. 


President Hoover decided early in his Administra- 


‘tion that something must be done for these prisoners, 


and he brought Mr. Bates to Washington to do it. 
Mr. Bates is forty-five years old. He practiced law 
in Boston from 1906 to 1921. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1912 and 
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again in 1914. In 1915 he was elected to the state 
Senate and reélected in 1916. Mayor Peters of Boston 
put Mr. Bates in charge of the municipal penal insti- 
tutions in November, 1918. He has been a penologist 
ever since. Calvin Coolidge put him at the head 
of the penal institutions of the state in 1919, by ap- 
pointing him commissioner of the department of 
correction. He stayed in that job and made a conceded 
and acknowledged success of it until June, 1929, when 
President Hoover brought him to Washington, 

Mr. Bates quickly came to the conclusion that ef- 
fective reforms must be basic and would require con- 
gressional action. Eight bills were submitted to Con- 
gress to carry out this prison program. All of them 
have passed Congress and have been signed by the 
President. Four of them have been the means of es- 
tablishing a new Parole Board; authorizing a hospital 
for criminal, insane, and defective delinquents; re- 
moving age limits at the Chillicothe Reformatory; 
and authorizing the United States Public Health 
Service to take over all medical work in the Federal 
penal instituions. 

A general bill was passed reorganizing the Prison 
Bureau and making more definite our relations to 
local institutions and the control of Federal prisoners 
therein; then we have a bill authorizing two new 
institutions, a penitentiary and a reformatory; a bill 
providing for the diversification of prison labor; and a 


An example of one of the things that make for 
prison riots. This shows the basement of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Overcrowding necessitates quar- 
tering several hundred men in such a place, where 
living conditions are very unsatisfactory. Note 
that the beds are placed so close that they touch. 


bill improving and clarifying the law with reference 
to Federal probation. 

In the steps that are being taken the President and 
the superintendent of prisons have, as their first 
object, the relief of the present overcrowding situation 
by (a) constructing new institutions; (b) utilizing 
existing government properties for housing Federal 
prisoners; (c) placing more men on probation; (d) 
making parole supervision more adequate and thus 
permitting the release of more men on parole; (e) 
turning men out from our prisons in such shape— 
through effective training industrially, physically, and 
mentally—that on the whole they will be less likely to 
find themselves again behind bars. 


Is it True That Nobody Cares? 


Mr. Bates comes from Massachusetts with a reputa- 
tion. He has ideas. Mr. Hoover has accepted his ideas 
and has gone to Congress for the money and authority 
to put them into effect. It won’t be an easy job because 
there is no public interest in the problem; and, largely 
speaking, nothing gets done in this country of ours 
without an active public opinion behind it. 

Now what are the ideas and views of Mr. Bates, 
about the Federal prisons and the treatment of prison- 
ers, that are now in process of being put into execu- 
tion? I have the record before me as I write—Mr. 
Bates now speaking: 


In America to-day it would be difficult to provoke 
any real dissent to the proposition that the prisons 
have not succeeded in their purpose. A series of 
prison riots in which lives of both officers and inmates 
have been sacrificed, culminating in the Columbus 
horror, have resulted in the almost unanimous con- 
clusion that prisons have failed to make the majority 
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of the rejects and outcasts and unfortunates of society 
which finally reach their portals over into tractable 
and law-abiding citizens. 

Let us be fair to the prisons. They are not entirely 
to blame for the disturbances of the past year. We 
have delegated to the poorest-equipped agency a task 
which the combined ingenuity of all the rest of society 
has yet found impossible of solution—the task of 
controlling criminal conduct. When three million men 
were returned from the rigors and brutalities of the 
war, when wages were reduced, many thoughtful stu- 
dents of sociology predicted an increase in crime 
similar to that which has followed every great war. 

In the meantime several new and dangerous ele- 
ments had entered our civilization. The use of the 
automobile had multiplied twenty-fold, small side 
arms and even machine guns had almost become 
accepted articles of personal equipment. The youth 
of our country entered upon a period of determined 
self-emancipation. The old orthodox religious controls 
were being challenged and disregarded. There has 
ensued a period of desperate, dangerous criminality. 

It has been commonly maintained that thecrime rate 
in this country has been mounting rapidly. It is not 
safe to assume, however, that the country is therefore 
more criminal or more vicious than formerly. It may 
be that we have more crime because we have more of 
everything else. Again, our country has not the 
homogeneous population, the settled traditions, and 
the well-oiled judicial systems that many foreign 
countries are blessed with. Again, our growing prison 
population may be in part accounted for by the fact 
that we have recently lengthened the terms of our 
sentences and withdrawn the privileges of parole. It 
may also be that we have more criminals because we 
have recently made acts criminal which were not so 
formerly. This is especially true with reference to 
Federal offenses. 


Fixing the Blame for Prison Riots 


Society has made some attempt to understand the 
criminal and to train him into better ways. During the 
period 1900-20 much of this work was undertaken. 
This was the period of the birth of the juvenile court 
and the development of probation, parole, and the 
indeterminate sentence. Then came the reaction. 
Crime commissions came to the conclusion that we 
had gone too far in sympathizing with the criminal; 
that we owed it to ourselves and to the victims of the 
crime to treat law violators in a more condign and 
summary fashion. So we tightened on parole, we 
lengthened sentences, we attacked probation, and for 
the time being we waved the social sciences aside. 

With what result? Minor disturbances occurred in 
prisons. Crime increased in intensity. The culmination 
came with the terrible prison riots of the past year. 

The position which we take with reference to the 
treatment of prisoners within the next few years will 
be of extreme importance to our future welfare. Let 
the fight go on, but let it be along the lines suggested 
by President Hoover and his crime commission— 
against delay, against corruption, against indifference, 
against greed and selfishness, against ignorance, 
against the evils which have brought us to the condi- 
tions in which we find ourselves. 


The prisons, especially those of the Federal govern- 
ment, are now dangerously overcrowded. The obvious 
course seems to be to build more prisons. The Federal 
Prison Bureau is insisting, however, that with new 
prisons shall go increased probation, better-supervised 
parole, and such substitutes for and improvements on 
prisons as can be devised. So we have our Federal 
women’s reformatory at Alderson, an_ institution 
founded on the principle that every woman offender 
is entitled at least once to be brought in touch with a 
fine, clean environment and subject to improving 
influences. 


Idleness and Overcrowding 


Too, we have our Federal reformatory for boys at 
Chillicothe, and our newly established Federal prison 
camp systems. Six hundred men have now been trans- 
ferred to road and construction camps on Army reser- 
vations at Fort Bragg, N. C., Fort Riley, Kans., and 
Fort Mead, Md. A temporary construction project 
has been authorized at Camp Lee, Va., where a 
forestation and agricultural camp will eventually be 
established. 

Similar projects have been contemplated in the 
national forests and parks, so that at the end of next 
year seventeen hundred men who otherwise would be 
housed in Federal penitentiaries will be doing an 
honest day’s work for the government on projects 
which would not otherwise be put through. In the 
extension of its institutional facilities, jail as well as 
prison, the Federal government plans to utilize existing 
government property and resources wherever that is 
possible. 

For some time to come, however, prisons of one 
kind or another will be necessary. The prison of the 
future will be of strong construction where strength is 
needed, but it will give prominent place to the hospi- 
tal, the laboratory, the school, the mental hygiene 
clinic, and the workshop. It will have a farm and a 
library—albeit it may be found necessary to eliminate 
those modern refinements of cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, the motion picture and the radio. It will not be 
an asylum, or a place of amusement, or a dungeon. It 
will be clean, and it will teach cleanliness. It will be 
busy and teach industry. It will be stern and teach 
discipline. The new institutions for Federal institutions 
have been planned by Congress on these lines. 

The prison service to-day can be professionalized. 
The United States government is making a start in 
that direction. A school for prison officers has been 
established. The other day a class of thirty men 
graduated from a four months’ intensive course, in- 
cluding the science and theory of criminology, lectures 
on elementary medicine, psychiatry and first aid, to- 
gether with the more practical subjects of jujutsu, floor 
drill, and self-protection. 

No serious prison riot has yet taken place in an 
institution where all the inmates have been provided 
with steady and productive labor. It is to the credit of 


. the American Federation of Labor, and to the employ- 


ing interests of the country as well, that they have 
come to the realization of the important truth that 
idleness in prison is a public menace. The adopting 
of the state-use theory of prison labor is a compromise 
upon which all can agree. The government has a right 
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International News 


One of the ways in which the government is laying 
the foundation for better conditions in Federal 
prisons. These men comprise a graduating class 
of the United States Training School for Prison 
Officials. They have finished a course in the theory 
and practice of penal and correctional treatment. 


to employ its own wards in the manufacture of articles 
for its own consumption. Private interest in prison 
labor is to be abolished. The prisoner must not be ex- 
ploited. He can be taught valuable lessons in self- 
reliance, thrift, and industriousness through a care- 
fully guarded wage or token system. 

The government must not go into competition in 
the industrial field. But on the other hand, it must be 
given access to its own industrial market. 


Now I quote Dr. Hastings H. Hart, consultant in de- 
linquency and penology, of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion of New York City. Dr. Hart was secretary of the 
Minnesota State Board of Correction and Charities 
and inspector of prisons and institutions for fifteen 
years. He has studied hundreds of prisons in Am- 
erica and other countries; these are his conclusions: 

“The most amazing thing is the indifference of the 
entire United States on this subject. Nobody seems to 
care anything about it. There is an organization of the 
Protestant Churches of the United States known as 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
Dr. Worth M. Tippy of that organization is interested 
in the subject, and Dean Charles N. Lathrop of the 
Episcopal Church is very actively interested. 

““The dean served several years onacommittee which 
drew up an address to the clergymen of this country 
on that subject, and we sent it out to a large number 
of clergymen and asked them, as they passed a jail, to 
visit it and write us what they found. We sent over 
five hundred of these to clergymen in the United 
States, but we got very few responses. Nobody cares. 

“Nearly all Federal prisoners get their first experi- 
ence in a county jail. A youth who has been going the 


way of least resistance and has escaped the conse- 
quences of his unsocial acts goes too far and feels the 
hand of a deputy U. S. marshal on his shoulder: ‘Come 
with me; I have a warrant for your arrest.’ That first 
arrest is a tremendous shock. He says: ‘Good God! 
Have I come to this? If I can only escape this time I 
shall never go wrong again.’ 

“That is a critical time. More can be done to re- 
deem that youth in three days after his first arrest 
than in six months after his incarceration in prison or 
a reformatory.”’ 

Dr. Amos W. Butler, of Indiana, has spent some 
twenty-five or thirty years in studying prison prob- 
lems. He was at one time president of the American 
Prison Association and was vice president of the In- 
ternational Prison Congress. He says: 

“Whatever else a prison does it ought not to make 
people worse. We have established reformatories, re- 
formatory prisons, and classified institutions, but be- 
fore they get to these institutions we give them a 
moral mud bath in the worst institution in the United 
States—the county jail; and then after we have pol- 
luted them we send them on to other institutions to 
see what can be done with them. That, after all is our 
problem—trying to salvage the human beings who go 
into these institutions.” 


A Record to be Ashamed Of 


It is characteristic of Mr. Hoover that he should 
take a quick and active interest in this problem of 
administration, so long neglected, that involves the 
salvaging and rehabilitation of social outcasts. Our 
prisons and jails are social plague spots making men 
and women worse and not better. They are sending a 
poisoned stream of mentally and morally maimed 
creatures back into the social fabric. Every single one 
of us is affected directly or indirectly by this injection 
of poison into our community lives. 

Isn’t it amazing, then, that a matter so vital to 
our national life should have been neglected so long 
by a country that prides itself on its efficiency and 
ability to get things done? 





Youth at the Top 
Lasvence Cibbett, Baritone 


By JOHN HYDE PRESTON 


California arrived in New York, to ‘‘see what 

the hell.’”’ He was tall, this young man. He had 
broad shoulders, a California sunburn, some meager 
luggage, scant money, and a baritone voice. He also 
had a young wife and two babies, but they had been 
left behind, safe from the buffets of his fortune, in a 
ranch house in the Los Angeles hills. 

Lawrence Mervil Tibbett laughs now when he 
thinks of that first day in New York when he was 
twenty-five years old. Nobody knew who he was. No- 
body cared who he was. He was as obscure as the 
million-and-first snowflake that falls in a blizzard. 
He laughs now because he realizes what a mad chance 
he took. 

He is casual about those early days of struggle. He 
will say he was lucky. He will say he got the breaks. 
He prefers to talk about the good times that he had, 
about his childhood in Bakersfield, where he was born, 
and those gay days of his early youth when he lived 
on his uncle’s ranch in the mountains. 

“When I was about nine I wanted to be one of two 
things—a cowboy or an actor. The acting bug got into 
my system early. I don’t know why. I guess drama 
was in my blood. I could always fight better if I had 
an audience. When I got a little older I used to play 
parts in school performances. . . . Where did I go to 
school? Oh, all around, any place. I wasn’t much of a 
student. I cut up all the time.” 


(Y<: DAY late in 1922 another young man from 


A Voice Worth Training 


He was tall and gawky in those days and his elbows 
stuck out, but he loved the romantic parts and always 
got them. The girls thought he was magnificent, but 
people who knew about acting reserved their opinions. 

“Honestly, I can’t remember when I first began to 
sing. I guess I have always sung. I used to bellow songs 
all over the place. I had music lessons as a kid, but I 
never took them very seriously. But as I got older I 
found that I liked learning songs, so I worked like the 
deuce to learn as many as I could. It was just for my 
own fun. I never thought of being a singer. Not until 
I was about seventeen at least. Then somebody heard 
me one day and said my voice was worth training. I 
thought it was a huge joke. But I let them take me 
down to see Joseph Dupuy in Los Angeles. Dupuy 
was a well-known teacher. He liked my singing and 
agreed to coach me.” 


Lawrence Tibbett as Jack Rance in last sea- 
son’s revival by the Metropolitan of Puccini’s 
romantic opera, The Girl of the Golden West. 


Young Tibbett, however, got on too fast for Dupuy. 
Dupuy was wise enough to see as much, and turned his 
young pupil over to Basil Ruysdael for more advanced 
instruction. Tibbett was nineteen then—tall and thin 
and wiry. 

There was no holding him back; he wanted to try 
every song known, the more difficult the better. But 
soon he found himself up against a serious obstacle, 
the mysterious horror of foreign languages. He had no 
tongue for them; he hated the very sound of them. 
Though he labored like an ox to master them, he only 
stumbled and sprawled. A hopeless task. What was 
the use of learning them anyway? 

Here, for the first time, Lawrence Tibbett butted 
head-first into the wall of “tradition.” The idea of this 
rut of culture revolted his whole being. Tradition be 
damned, he insisted; but Ruysdael sadly shook his 
head. 

So Tibbett, sweating and scowling, set to work to 
memorize arias and lieder, word by word. He could 
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never undertake a 
whole language. To 
this day he never has. 

1917. Tibbett was 
twenty. He had been 
progressing at awful 
speed. His range was get- 
ting broader, his voice 
steadier. His collection of 
memorized foreign songs and 
arias was amazing even Ruys- 
dael. He thought his young 
pupil should give a concert. 

His young pupil didn’t think so, 
but he was not going to pro- 
test. The concert was arranged. 

A few people came and ap- 
plauded with unassuring enthusi- 
asm. A few papers mentioned him 
next morning with a sort of damp 
approval. That was all of concerts for 
a while. 

1917 advanced. March came. There 
was the sound of guns in the distance. 

April came. There was the sound of men 
marching and women weeping. America 
was going to war. 

The young man of twenty with the bari- 
tone voice strolled down to Los Angeles 
Harbor and gazed at the noses of massive 
dreadnoughts standing in the tide out there 
on the brown-green waters of the Pacific. He 
wandered back to town. He went into a Navy 
recruiting station and signed up. 

“We went all over the Pacific,” he says. “I was 
given a job as instructor after a while. I didn’t know 
what I was teaching, but that was all right. Nobody 
minded. We went to China and Japan. Then to 
Hawaii.” 

The weary months dragged on into 1918. There 
were more cruises. Then November. And war’s end. 

Lawrence Tibbett got back into civilian clothes 
with singular speed and enthusiasm. Immediately he 
returned to the studio of Basil Ruysdael and com- 
menced sweating once more over countless bars of 
song. 

War was forgotten. Music was all of life—except 
for a girl Tibbett met in California. She was young 
and gay and enthusiastic, and she understood and 
sympathized with his great ambition. Her name was 
Grace Mackay Smith. 

At least that was her name until the spring of 1919. 
Then it became Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett. 

Two years passed. In that time twin sons were 
born to the Tibbett household. The proud father 
soon discovered that his occasional appearances on 
the concert stage could never support the extra bur- 
den. 

He told Ruysdael of his predicament. Give up sing- 
ing? Never! insisted Ruysdael. No, he must take his 
chance; it was too hale a one to miss. Why didn’t he 
go to New York? 

Tibbett thought constantly on it for weeks, beset 
by gnawing doubts. Would he? . . . could he? . . . did 
he dare? Then suddenly, one night, he made up his 
mind. He would go—and he would succeed! 


In New York he 
started immediately 
to study under Frank 

La Forge, the famous 

teacher of voice. Six 
months later La Forge 
said: 
“Why wouldn’t it be a 
good idea for you to get an 
audition at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera?”’ 
Tibbett thought he was jok- 
ing at first. An audition at the 
Metropolitan—what a riotous 
idea! An American who didn’t 
even know a foreign language! 
Why, they would kick him out 
on sight. 
La Forge insisted. It wouldn’t do 
any harm to try his luck, would it? 
No, it wouldn’t do any harm to try. 
About a week later, Lawrence Mer- 
vil Tibbett, twenty-five, baritone, of 
Bakersfield, California, was singing a 
memorized aria before the grave, import- 
ant, merciless heads of the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Company. He was half- 
nervous, half-amused, standing there with 
that awful silence out in front. His knees 
shook; all the blood was pounding in his head, 
but his voice was as steady as the sea. Finally, 
after what seemed as long as eternity with 
fifteen minutes added, it was all over and he 
went home. 
He was sure he would never hear anything of it. 

He didn’t think his voice was big enough for grand 

opera. No, the audition would come to nothing. 

A few days later a message came. At first Tibbett 
could not gather its meaning, but only at first. 
Then he delivered himself of a whoop—then another 
and another. He had been accepted! Accepted! 
He, Lawrence Tibbett, was on the roster of the 
Metropolitan! 

He sent a telegram to his wife, who was still in 
California with the children. Applause thundered 
around him. For a few weeks he stayed on in New 
York, in a state of drunken ecstasy, and then took the 
train across the continent to get his family. 


Singing Isn’t Everything 


But when Lawrence Tibbett, back again in New 
York with his family, first appeared in a small réle 
in Faust on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, that great impresario, 
saw that his young singer couldn’t act. His elbows 
stuck out all around him, as they had in the old school 
days; he walked too fast or too slow; his exits and 
entrances were muddled and clumsy. 

Gatti-Casazza told him of his bad fault. That 
judgment was at once a warning and a command. 
Tibbett struggled on to get some grace into his 
unwieldy movements, to control those elbows, to 
accomplish the perfect gesture, to make dramatic 
entrances and dramatic exits. It was a long pull, but 
finally its effect began to show. Gatti-Casazza quietly 
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registered his approval by giving Tibbett better réles 
and more performances. 

A year passed. Lawrence Tibbett now felt himself a 
fixture at the Metropolitan, though not a very im- 
portant one. His parts were small, and his plaudits 
were few and very lukewarm. 

Then the night of January 2, 1925. A special per- 
formance of Falstaff was being given in honor of 
Antonio Scotti, who sang the title rdle. Tibbett was 
playing Ford—a minor part, though better than 
most of the others he had been singing. 


After the Curtain Fell 


It was a select audience that night, a very critical 
audience. But Tibbett felt possessed of enormous con- 
fidence for some reason, even in the face of that much- 
bejeweled house. He knew he was singing especially 
well and that he was attracting notice. 

The opera was progressing. The first act was over. 
It was now the end of the second scene of the second 
act. Tibbett, alone on the stage, was singing Ford’s 
soliloquy—that mortally sad, grief-stricken lament of 
the disappointed lover. He finished. The curtain fell. 
The great house was hushed, ominously hushed, for 
a moment. 

Then, suddenly, came a smashing burst of applause, 
like the ocean rushing through a broken sea wall, get- 
ting louder, rising, until it became a storm. 

Scotti came out with the soprano. The curtain 
parted. Tibbett joined hands with them, and the 
three took the calls. Then Tibbett retired. Scotti and 
the soprano remained. They took call after call. But 
the applause did not for a moment diminish. On the 
contrary, it got steadily louder. Nobody could under- 
stand why, but they judged it was for Scotti. The 
great tenor went out again and again, but nothing 
could satisfy the audience. The noise became deafen- 
ing. Serafin, the conductor, came to the orchestra 
pit to resume the opera, but he was shouted down. 
The house was in uproar. 


“Tibbett! Tibbctt!” 


The other night, five years after, Tibbett told me 
the story of that exciting evening in detail. 

“Frankly,” he said, “‘I had no idea what it was all 
about. They had gone mad out there. I thought it was 
for Scotti. I started upstairs to change my paint, but 
halfway up I heard a voice from the house yelling 
‘Tibbett! Tibbett!’ I thought it might be some 
foolish friend who had become excited in the turmoil. I 
hesitated for a moment and then went on up to my 
dressing room. When I closed the door I could hear 
nothing, because of the noise of traffic in the street 
below. 

“T had my costume half off and was sitting by the 
mirror removing grease paint, when suddenly the 
door opened and one of the fellows rushed in and 
grabbed my arm excitedly. ‘Gatti wants you down 
there. Hurry up!’ 

“T grabbed up some clothes and went out. I thought 
I had done something wrong and was going to get 
called down. I was scared all through. Then I heard 
that thunderous roar still going on. I went downstairs. 
Everybody was running around. Gatti was there. I 
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said to him: ‘What has happened?’ ‘They want you 
out there; they’re calling for you.’ I paused for a 
moment. The din was terrible. Then I heard calls of 
‘Tibbett! Tibbett!’ I looked at Gatti. ‘Shall I go out?’ 
I asked. He nodded. 

“T started onto the stage, but the big curtain was 
down and I had to go around in front of it. That 
curtain is only for stars, you know, and I had never 
been out there before, so I guess I looked pretty silly 
when I emerged. I was only half dressed besides. 

“They all went wild then. They threw silk hats and 
stamped on the floor. I felt very embarrassed. I didn’t 
know exactly what to do. I just stood there and smiled 
and felt dizzy. They made me come out about fifteen 
times. Once Scotti came with me and patted me 
on the back before ’em all. That made ’em crazier. 
But pretty soon they got tired and stopped. That was 
a great relief. They had been yelling for twenty 
minutes. 

“When the opera was all over, my wife and I and a 
few friends wanted to celebrate, but we didn’t have 
much money. So we went to Child’s and drank soup, 
and tried to guess what might come of an ovation 
like that. It was only when we saw the papers the 
next morning, with their glaring headlines, that we 
understood what it really meant. Those newspaper 
fellows really put the thing over. It was wonderful of 


, a” 


em. 


Fame and Popularity 


Tibbett literally woke up to find himself famous, 
if any man ever did. The idea of the young American, 
singing his way to glory, took the whole country by 
storm. But few people knew then that Tibbett was the 
only man in the history of the Metropolitan Opera 
who ever jumped from being a singer of small rdles to 
being one of the world’s greatest baritones—all in one 
short night. All the others had worked slowly up; 
Tibbett took one flying leap and landed on top of the 
pile. 

Through all this glory Tibbett has been modest. 
Among the florid, gesticulating foreigners at the 
Metropolitan, his tall, quiet figure is unmistakable 
and almost strange. He still loves his own language 
best of all, and holds Deems Taylor’s The King’s 
Henchman as his favorite opera, the one in which he 
finds the most pleasure as a singing man. 


Still the Scoffer at Tradition 


He is always moving ahead, impatient to be trying 
something new. He laughs at tradition in music. 
‘All the best in a tradition,” he will say, “‘is used up 
before it becomes a tradition. After a fine thing is 
dead, what is left is called ‘traditional.’ It’s a great 
joke. To hell with it!” 

For a man in his early thirties, Lawrence Tibbett 
has gone far, especially when you consider that his is 
an art which, until very recent years, has not been 
kind to native artists. And he will go farther. His 
imagination and independence will carry him into 
unexplored places. One feels confident of progress in 
him. For he has the searching vitality, the enthusiasm, 
the hatred of repetition, and the restlessness that de- 
note the true artist. 





Steel, most basic of our in- 
dustries, is in process of an evolution, 
both in manufacturing technique 
and control, so fast-moving and so 
sweeping that it unrolls before our 
eyes. Mr. Crowther tells a story of 
upheaval—of giant warring 
bines, of revolutionary alloys, and of 
the development of high-speed steel 
in 1898, which was as epochal a con- 
tribution to the industry as was the 
Bessemer process. The illustration 
shows a Bessemer converter, for pur- 


ifying molten pig iron, in full blow. 


TEEL this year had a birthday—a first birthday. 
S It was an odd and gigantic birthday. No one 
celebrated it, but somewhere and sometime 
during the year a furnace in the United States made 
the country’s first billionth ton of steel. It has taken us 
since 1810 to turn out that much steel, but more than 
half the total has been accounted for during the past 
dozen years. 

No one can visualize that much steel; but if it were 
all here and equally divided, each man, woman, and 
child among us would have more than eight tons of 
steel to play around with. That might be awkward, but 
fortunately the steel is not here. Only the statistics 
remain, and although they may be interesting they 
are not important. But it is important to know that 
steel accounts for about a quarter of the nation’s 
industrial activity, and it is still more important to 
know that this enormous old industry which is renting 
more than fourteen billion dollars of the country’s 
money is very far from being an obese, slow-moving 
old gentleman. It is an industry managed by old men 
with young minds, and just at the moment more and 
greater changes are going on in steel than in any of 
our other industries. 

These changes extend in every direction, and no 
one knows how far they will eventually go. Steel is, of 
course, basic. Some basic industries become incurably 
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First Birthday 
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basic—that is, they 

move with the solem- 

nity, although not with 

the speed, of the solar sys- 
tem. And they are just as un- 
changeable. Steel was once that 
way. The steel masters thought 

they knew steel and how it should 

be made. If any consumer did not 
like the steel they made, then he was 
quite welcome to go out and hunt up 
some other material—and be sorry for it. 

That is the attitude of all rule-of-thumb in- 

dustries; for the minds of the managers have 
not been enlarged by science, and they think 

that what has been must always be. 

Science has come to steel, at first slowly and then 

with a rush. The conventions are going overboard. 

Instead of being just steel—instead of being just a 
commodity reckoned in tons—steel is rapidly going 
into the specialty class. A vast industry geared for 
tonnage must still keep its tonnage but must also 
divide it into an almost infinite number of highly 
intricate alloys which must pass the most precise 
tests. 

The metallurgists and the chemists have joined to 
evolve products which a few years ago were hardly 
dreamed of. And they will revolutionize not only the 
steel industry but all industry, for materials such as 
the world never before saw are being placed in the 
hands of engineers. Steel, which gave us the United 
States Steel Corporation—the model after which 
all great industrial corporations are now designed—is 
now giving us another new organization. But this time 
it is an organization of materials. 


com- 


One Great Research Laboratory 


The automobile trade is responsible for a good deal 
of the change. The automobile makers are primarily 
engineers, and they were never content to take just 
what was given to them. They wanted stronger and 
lighter steels. Some of the more enterprising of the 
smaller steel makers consented to give them what they 
wanted, and the engineers began seriously to experi- 
ment with alloys containing tungsten, manganese, 
chromium, nickel, and copper and to devise new and 
different ways of making the steel. The cry was first 
for stronger, lighter steels and then for noncorrosive 
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steels, until to-day the whole steel industry is one 
great research laboratory. 

In 1898 Taylor and White developed high-speed 
steel. That brought about a revolution in industry. 
It brought in the high-speed production which had 
not been possible with the old steels, for out of them 
could not be made tools hard and tough enough to 
stand the pace of modern cutting tools. The whole 
machinery of production has been redesigned since 
the introduction of high-speed steel. Our wage rates 
depend on this steel. Now the new steels are so much 
lighter and stronger than the old and can be made so 
nearly rust-resisting that it begins to look as though 
we should shortly have to scrap a good part of the 
metal articles we possess and substitute for them 
articles made out of these light, noncorroding steels. 
For not to do so may be waste. 

And thus, while the chronic crape hangers are 
moaning about technological and other unemploy- 
ment, the steel industry is preparing itself against 
what amounts to a remaking of the country. The new 
industry which people have been looking for may 
already be here in our old friend steel. We shall not 
know that a change has come about until we are in 
the midst of it, for there will be no heralds to announce 
the coming of the new era. 

The ‘steel industry is not merely changing its 
products and its methods of manufacturing; but it is 
also changing its whole organization. This reorganiz- 
ing has been involuntary. Some of our wise legislators 
at Washington, scanning the horizon in the hope of 
detecting the big interests somewhere preying upon 
the common people, discovered a practice in the steel 


trade known as “Pittsburgh Plus.” They found it 
unholy beyond belief. It was a price arrangement in 
which freights were quoted on steel as though it all 
originated at Pittsburgh. 

The United States Steel Corporation seemed to be 
the chief beneficiary. It had plants pretty much all 
over the country, and it could send steel from Gary 
to Milwaukee and collect freight as though it had 
been shipped from Pittsburgh. That was indeed 
terrible, and the Federal Trade Commission examined 
into the infamy and abolished “Pittsburgh Plus.” 

Thereupon it came out that, instead of having 
hurt the Steel Corporation, the government had 
handed it a juicy melon worth millions of dollars. 
For nearly all the independent plants were located in 
Ohio and eastward, and the fictitious Pittsburgh 
freight base had served to put them on a freight 
equality with the Steel Corporation—and freight 
is a big item in selling steel. The new ruling simply 
handed their business over to the Steel Corporation, 
and had it so chosen it could have pretty well wiped 
out the independent steel industry of the country. It 
did not so choose, for that is not the policy of the 


Assembling one of the gigantic towers of the 
Delaware River Bridge, between Camden and 
Philadelphia, at the Steelton plant of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. Until the recent opening of 
the Detroit span this was the longest suspension 
bridge in the world. The wire cables from which 
the roadway hangs are spun across these towers. 
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The Forgers 


A bloom or ingot is forged by beating 
or squeezing it into shape. This pic- 
ture shows a giant forging hammer 
in the Midvale Company, Philadel- 
phia. In recent years presses devel- 
oping as much as 10,000 pounds per 
square inch have been made to 
Squeeze metal into shape very much 
as one would mould soft putty. 


Corporation, but it brought home to the dependents 
that they could not expect permanently to live by 
sufferance. 

The Steel Corporation completed its plant covering 
of the country by buying some properties on the 
Pacific Coast. Bethlehem Steel in its general revamp- 
ing—which will be described in a moment—also 
bought some properties on the Pacific and is trying 
to take over the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
to get for itself a plant in the Middle West. The Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company has purchased a large 
number of additional companies, has become a new 
corporation, and is making eyes at some of the inde- 
pendent concerns around Chicago which, since the 
Pittsburgh Plus ruling, have had a new lease of life. 
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Frederick L. Ackerman 


Hudson River Bridge 


< 


Spinning four cables, each thirty-six inches in 
diameter, on the longest suspension bridge in the 
world. MHorizonless, this picture gives an idea 
of the great height at which the men work. The 
two towers soar up six hundred and thirty-five feet. 
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All these companies are operating or are seeking 
to operate directly from the mine to the consumer. The 
old merchant steel man is passing, for it is no longer 
desirable to carry stocks of steel anywhere. Very few 
of the old merchant ore houses are left, for naturally it 
is out of the question to put millions of dollars into a 
steel plant and then run the risk of being held up on 
ore. With the merchant ore man has gone the mer- 
chant furnace which sold only pig iron. Some of the 
companies are going extensively into by-products, for 
cement can be made out of slag and an immense num- 
ber of derivatives can be had from the coal tar and 
gases which are saved in the by-product coke ovens 
and which used to be lost in the old beehive ovens. 

The companies have so rearranged their production 
schedules that they can fill orders almost as they come 
in. The consumers rather generally refuse to commit 
themselves far in advance of immediate requirements, 
and also they refuse either to stock or to wait for 
steel; hence the old business barometer of unfilled 
steel orders is not of great significance. The percentage 
of capacity at which the steel companies are working 
has also ceased to be much of a business indicator, for 
it is the policy of the industry to keep its capacity well 
in advance of possible requirements. 


Expanding for Future Business 


The policy of the steel industry is to a considerable 
degree fixed by that of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, which has always adhered to the policy of 
Andrew Carnegie to use times of depression and low 
prices to expand for future business. The annual 
capacity of the industry is already rated at more 
than sixty-two million tons, and although this is more 
steel than has ever been turned out in a single year, 
the high point being last year with fifty-six million 
tons, at least four million tons’ capacity will be added 
during the present year—and this is in spite of low 
steel prices and low earnings. The steel industry is 
not a touch-and-go affair. 

The United States Steel Corporation is undergoing 
a quiet reorganization. The work of the various plants 
is being codrdinated. All the plants have been sur- 
veyed, and a definite program of revamping has been 
undertaken which it will take about three years to 
finish and which will cost many millions. Most par- 
ticularly the Corporation is developing research not 
only in steel and its alloys but through the whole 
gamut of its possible activities—which may or may 
not lead to some surprising developments. 

The officers, considering the size and the traditions 
of the corporation, are singularly open-minded and 
finely public-spirited. As Myron C. Taylor said this 
year at the annual meeting: “The code of this Corpo- 
ration as it has been developed through the twenty- 
nine years of its existence is one that seeks to conduct 
business in conformity with the law, in keeping with 
the very best business practices, and for the benefit of 
the community as well as of its stockholders and 
employees. . . . And with us it becomes a trust in 
which we are to subordinate the individual for the 
good of the community.” 

And incidentally the reports of the Corporation give 
an impressive record of progress. In 1903 the Corpo- 
ration had 168,127 employees who got an average 


annual wage of $717. Last year the average num- 
ber of employees was 224,980, and they received an 
average annual wage of $1,866. The wages per ton of 
finished product in 1903 were $14.70 and in 1929 were 
$27.50. The average wages have considerably more 
than doubled, but the wages per ton of steel have by 
no means doubled—which shows what has been going 
on inside the Corporation. Last year it paid $420,000,- 
000 in wages. 


Growth of Bethlehem Steel 


The growth of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
under Messrs. Schwab and Grace is one of the ro- 
mances of industry. In twenty-five years it has been 
changed from what was primarily an ordnance plant— 
a kind of American Krupps’—to the second largest 
steel producer in the world, manufacturing a wide line 
of products and controlling a great number of plants 
and sources of raw material. 

In 1905, when the Bethlehem Steel Corporation suc- 
ceeded the old Bethlehem plant and the shipyards, it 
had a total steel ingot capacity of 190,000 tons and 
was pretty much on a job basis, hunting contracts 
here and there. Then came the war and a tremendous 
rush of war contracts. In 1916 it bought the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company, with plants at Steelton and 
Lebanon, Pa., and the Maryland Steel Company, 
which owned a fine site on tidewater at Sparrows Point 
near Baltimore. The Corporation also bought the 
American Iron & Steel Manufacturing Company and 
the Lackawanna Steel Company. 

With the war over, it began to accumulate coal 
lands in West Virginia and ore properties in Chile and 
to look around to the end of making itself over into a 
general steel producer. It bought the Lackawanna 
Steel Company plant at Buffalo in order to have an 
outlet on the Great Lakes, and also it bought the 
Midvale and Cambria companies in order to diversify 
its production. And at Sparrows Point it began the 
building of a great base plant both for manufacturing 
and for the reception of ore from foreign countries; 
for some believe that in the course of the next twenty- 
five or fifty years the great ore fields of the Mesaba 
Range will be exhausted and that our next sources 
will be in South America, particularly in Brazil. 
Bethlehem bought the Pacific Coast Steel Company 
and the Southern California Iron & Steel Company 
in order to have a base on the Pacific Coast. It has ore 
properties in the Lake Superior region, mines in Cuba, 
undeveloped properties in Mexico, and various coal 
and limestone properties. By the end of this year the 
Corporation will have a total capacity approaching 
ten million tons. 


Rule-of-Thumb Days are Over 


The Republic Steel Corporation has organized only 
this year; but it too is expanding, and it is in the proc- 
ess of spending about fifteen million dollars for new 
construction. 

The steel industry does not expect the country 
to shut up shop. It is not simply extending its proper- 
ties but also at every point it is cutting down its 
handling costs. There is scarcely a blast furnace in 
the country which is not now on a mechanical basis. 
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The Open Hearth 


Giant ladles carrying from seventy to eighty tons 
of steel swing quickly through the dim light and 
pause before their molten burden is poured into 
the ingot molds. The open-hearth process makes 
by far the most steel. To see the furnace tapped 
and watch the red stream rush from it into these 
ladles is, for the layman, an unforgettable sight. 
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The handling of ore from the Great Lakes region to 
the furnaces represents the most highly developed 
conveying system in the world. The Hull Rust mine 
of the Steel Corporation is the biggest hole ever dug 
by man. The amount of raw material moved by the 
industry each year is stupendous~a production of 
fifty million tons of steel a year means the moving of a 
quarter of a billion tons of raw materials. And yet 
these immense, rough operations are now required 
to result in products of a character so exact as to satisfy 
tests of the utmost refinement that science can devise. 

The steel trade must now work within very close 
limits, and this has required a general revamping of 
plants and improvements in the control of processes. 
The rule-of-thumb days are gone, never to return. 
Buyers make the most rigid inspections, and the slight- 
est defect causes the instant rejection of a girder or a 
rail. It is becoming quite general practice to form steel 
cold under powerful presses, instead of heating it; 
this requires a particular steel. The producers have 
been forced to devise steel that can be used in pipes for 
carrying superheated steam at a temperature of six 
hundred degrees at over a thousand pounds’ pressure. 
Steel is also made to stand pressures up to five thou- 
sand pounds at a temperature of a thousand degrees 
for use in the cracking process for obtaining gasoline. 
The valves in aircraft engines operate at a temperature 
of sixteen hundred degrees, and a steel has to be pro- 
vided for them that will function normally under 
these conditions. 

The X-ray is being used to examine important 
castings, and the number of tests is growing so rapidly 
that one old steel maker was heard to remark: “I 
sometimes ask myself if the future steel maker can 
ever produce a piece of steel which will pass all the 
tests that are being proposed.” 


The Age of Alloys 


It is the alloys, however, which hold the greatest 
interest and have the greatest future—once their cost 
can be brought down. In addition to the alloys, how- 
ever, are the developments for treating the surface of 
steel. The old way was to plate by one of the well- 
known electrical processes. The new way is to treat 
the surface with gas. The use of alloys has been held 
back by the prohibitive expense of many of them— 
they have been practically laboratory products. 

It is here that the automotive industry has played 
its part. When its engineers discover a suitable alloy 
which will improve their product but which, as it is 
being produced, is too expensive, they at once set to 
work with some steel maker to put the production on a 
commercial basis. 

Some of these steels combine strength with light- 
ness, while others are designed to resist corrosion. 
Nitrided steel is formed by case-hardening the surface 
by nitrogen and is the outstanding example of the 
new science of treating steel with gas. The chrome 
plating of steel to produce a hard, noncorroding surface 
is rather new and has become general only lately. 
There is a whole group of stainless steels now of vari- 
ous degrees of rust resistance; they are formed by 
alloys of chromium, nickel, copper, or silicon. The 
airplane industry has caused a demand for the very 
expensive alloy known as chrome-molybdenum steel 


for landing gear and framework. Still another alloy is 
being developed which the makers claim will be the 
lightest and strongest material for airplane wings. 
Rust-resisting alloys are also coming to be used 
for freight cars. 

The development of the Diesel engine is demanding 
new and better alloys, for this engine works at a very 
high temperature and a very high pressure, and 
ordinary steels will not do. There are many who 
believe that when the proper steels are forthcoming— 
and it will not be long before they are—we shall find 
the Diesel engine in general use in both airplanes and 
motorcars. 


Less Weight but — Strength 


Until recently many of the so-called stainless steels 
were really stainless iron; now, however, really stain- 
less steels have been developed which will resist not 
only ordinary corrosion but also many of the acids. 
A very remarkable noncorroding chrome-nickel alloy 
of very high tensile strength has been put into pro- 
duction by the Allegheny Steel Company under the 
name of Allegheny metal. 

What does all this mean? If articles in general use 
can be reduced in weight by ten or fifteen per cent or 
more, then we shall have to use less strength to move 
them and we shall have that strength for something 
else. If, for instance, the useless weight of freight cars 
or automobiles can be cut down, then the costs of 
transportation will be reduced, for not so much power 
will be required for the hauling—or a greater load 
can be carried by a given amount of power. 

Those men who say that production has already 
been perfected and that it is high time to reform our 
social structure on the theory that there are not going 
to be any drastic changes in method simply do not 
know what they are talking about. The new metals 
alone have in them the changing of our present eco- 
nomic status. Carboloy, an alloy of tungsten, carbide, 
and cobalt, and the hardest metal known to man, has 
already forced the strengthening and redesigning, 
with resultant increased power, of every machine in 
which it has been used. In one installation of this alloy 
a machine which formerly required only three horse- 
power had to be redesigned and given thirty horse- 
power in order to provide the tool with the work that 
it could do. 


Even Greater Things Ahead 


No man can predict the consequences of the new life 
which has come to steel. But this again is not all. The 
layman and even the engineer think that certain 
metals are in competition with one another, and to- 
day they undoubtedly are. The metallurgists and the 
chemists are looking beyond this. They are looking 
beyond alloys into the region of what might be called 
synthetic metals, in which the best qualities of all 
metals can be combined exactly to meet the particular 
requirements of a given use. And there are some who 
say that they can already see ahead a metal which will 
be harder and stronger than the finest steel and yet 
lighter than aluminum. 

Steel, after a long and honorable life, seems destined 
for a still larger life. 





The Vatican in a New Role 


By HIRAM MOTHERWELL 


some nineteen months ago, the Lateran treaties 

gave formal recognition to the Pope’s status 

as temporal sovereign and to that of Vatican City as 
a civil state. Puzzled, on the one hand, at the vigor 
with which the Vatican insisted on the Pope’s right 
to temporal power; and, on the other hand, at the 
complacence with which it accepted as the Pontiff’s 
worldly domain a mere sixth of a square mile of terri- 
tory containing but a hundred or so inhabitants. 
Why such intransigeant affirmation of the Pope’s 
right to rule here below, coupled with an almost 
complete indifference as to what he should rule? 
Within the past few weeks this question has in 
effect been answered—so quietly that the answer 
has scarcely had an echo in the 
press. But it is none the less in- 


ik WORLD was not a little puzzled when, 


the Vatican has continued to insist that its newly 
recognized temporal sovereignty gives it diplomatic 
jurisdiction in such a case. 

Protracted negotiations have failed to effect a 
compromise, and the Italian government has re- 
frained from following up its first diplomatic step in 
the usual manner. Whatever disposal may eventually 
be made of this particular case, the Vatican’s view 
has been clearly stated, and this statement constitutes 
a precedent—the first of the kind since its temporal 
political status has been acknowledged. 

What this view means, in everyday political terms, 
is that the Vatican claims the right to regard its 
priests as its citizens—as citizens of Vatican City. 
Those who were puzzled at the apparent modesty of 
the Pope in accepting but a sixth 
of a square mile of temporal 








dicative of the practical impor- 
tance which the Vatican places 
upon temporal sovereignty, and 
of the form which the new 
temporal power is likely to take. 
Last February two Italian 
priests who were residing in 
China as Catholic missionaries 
were kidnaped and killed by 
bandits. The Italian government 
made the customary protest to 
the government at Nanking, 
and prepared to follow this with 
the usual demands for apology, 
exemplary punishment of the 
criminals, and indemnity to the 
relatives of the murdered men. = 
But, as a matter of courtesy, © ] 
it first consulted with the papal 
secretary of state as to how these 
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domain doubtless forgot that 
the right of a state to confer 
citizenship extends throughout 
the world. In effect, the Vatican 
has asserted its right (although 
not necessarily its intention) to 
claim as its citizens all who are 
subject to its spiritual discipline. 

There is nothing in interna- 
tional law to prevent Vatican 
City from conferring its citizen- 
ship on citizens of other nations. 
Dual citizenship is a recognized 
fact in the present state of in- 
= ternational law; for political 
: sovereignty implies the right of 
the sovereign state to make its 
own laws, including its laws of 
citizenship. 

A naturalized American of 
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demands should be made. 
Imagine its surprise when it 
learned that in the Vatican’s 
opinion it had no right to make 
these representations at all! 
The papal secretary held the view that the priests 
in question were in China, not as ordinary Italian 
citizens but specifically as servants of the Catholic 
Church, doing its work under its orders; and that 
therefore the right to make diplomatic representations 
on their behalf appertained not to the Italian govern- 
ment but to the Vatican. The Italian government 
naturally replied that an Italian citizen is an Italian 
citizen, no matter in what work he is engaged. But 
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The shaded portion at the left marks 
the location of the new railroad station 
which is included in Vatican City. 


Italian birth is claimed by 
Italian law as an Italian citizen, 
obligated to service in the Ital- 
ian army. The United States 
government cannot technically 
protect him if he returns to Italian soil, where Italian 
law is supreme. Two governments claim jurisdiction 
over the man, and both claims are lawful because 
both governments are sovereign. In practice, the 
double citizen must acknowledge the claim of the 
nation in which he is resident, unless the conflict is 
diplomatically arranged. 

Vatican City can, therefore, confer citizenship upon 
its priests and all others who acknowledge its spiritual 


Win the next decade witness the beginnings of a new Holy Roman Em- 
pire, transcending race, language, and political boundaries? Mr. Motherwell sees 
in the Pope’s new foreign policy just such a possibility—and a significant expla- 
nation as to why Pius XI was so insistent, in last year’s treaty negotiations 
with Italy, that the tiny Vatican City be accorded full temporal sovereignty. 
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THE VATICAN 


authority, regardless of their other civil obligations. 
Its juridical right to do so cannot be contested, since 
its political sovereignty has been acknowledged. 

It is not, of course, to be inferred that Vatican City 
contemplates asserting its civil authority over the 
Catholic clergy everywhere, least of all in the United 
States, where the situation of the Catholic Church is 
highly satisfactory to the Vatican authorities. The 
last thing the Vatican wants is a conflict with the 
Washington government. Rather, Vatican City’s 
claim of the right to grant citizenship is important 
as indicating the new orientation of its world policy. 


Aim of New Temporal Power 


The old temporal power—that which existed before 
the armies of King Victor Emanuel bombarded the 
Roman wall near the Porta Pia—was strictly con- 
ventional and geographically limited. The Papal 
State, in its civil capacity, levied taxes, collected cus- 
toms, maintained police and organized armies exactly 
as any other government would do. Before 1870 the 
temporal power of the Pope meant nothing more than 
the temporal power of the grand duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

The new temporal power is to transcend national 
boundaries and racial demarcations, asserting its 
authority in the same sphere as that in which other 
worldly sovereignties assert 
theirs, yet on a different 
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government, in some sense the official protector of 
Catholic missions in the Far East. But the Vatican’s 
new policy took definite form only under Benedict XV 
after the end of the World War. At that time the 
Catholic Church was faced with a galaxy of national- 
isms each seeking to make its clergy a part of its po- 
litical system. It fought hard to prevent Czecho- 
Slovakia from assuming complete authority over its 
Catholic priesthood, even to the extent of granting the 
right to marry. And it has been in continual conflict 
with a section of patriotic French Catholicism repre- 
sented by Léon Daudet. 

As soon as the political situation was sufficiently 
cleared, Pius XI defined the new attitude of the 
Church toward the political favors of other nations in 
his encyclical, 46 ipsis pontificatus, published June 15, 
1926, in the following words (referring especially to 
French protection of Catholic missions in the Far 
East): ““The missionaries have benefited from this 
protection, particularly when they were the objects 
of persecution. For this reason the Holy See has not 
rejected this type of protection. But it has by no 
means intended to promote the designs which foreign 
governments might conceivably entertain, even when 
they were acting in behalf of their own nationals.” 
In other words, the Vatican served notice that it was 
not playing politics with France, and that it did not 
even recognize any natural right on the part of the 
French government to pro- 
tect French priests because 





plane. 

Since the sixteenth cen- 
tury every pope has been an 
Italian, and the College of 
Cardinals has been predomi- 
nately Italian. These facts, 
together with the fact of the 
Pope’s former temporal 
sovereignty over a consider- 
able portion of Italian terri- 
tory, made the Catholic 
Church appear to many gov- 
ernments as a “foreigner.” 
And this tended to involve 
the Church in nationalistic 
quarrels which could only 
hamper it in the achievement 
of its announced spiritual 
mission. The Vatican became 
ever more deeply involved 
in these nationalistic rival- 
ries (even after it had lost 








they were French. 
Meanwhile, the Vatican 
had been methodically lay- 
ing the foundations for the 
new international, or super- 
national, structure. It aimed 
particularly at creating an 
indigenous clergy in non- 
Catholic countries and in 
general at making the 
Church in each nation a 
part of the national life. 


Native Priests 


The gates to advancement 
were thrown wide open. In 
the missionary field the new 
priests, whether white, black, 
or yellow, were encouraged 
to prepare themselves for 
the higher administrative 
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until, during the World War, 
it was accused in every bel- 
ligerent country of intri- 
guing on behalf of the enemy. 

The aim of the new temporal power is to make the 
Catholic Church no longer Italian or Latin but inter- 
national; no longer local but catholic. The Vatican 
has asserted the old demand for temporal sovereignty 
for an entirely new purpose. 

The beginnings of the new policy can be traced as 
far back as 1885, when Pope Leo XIII succeeded in 
nominating Monsignor Agliardi as papal nuncio to 
Peking and making him, rather than the French 


Steam shovels in the shadow of St. Peter’s. 
Several old buildings have been torn down, 
and work has begun on the new post office. 


offices. At the same time 
large sums were devoted to 
the support and extension of 
the religious orders, both in 
the Orient and in the Occi- 
dent. By the end of 1929 the missionaries were 
directing 691 hospitals, 1,848 dispensaries, 1,525 
orphan asylums, 299 old people’s homes, 81 leper 
camps, and many other similar institutions. 

Of the twelve thousand priests in the missionary 
field more than a third were natives of the countries 
in which they were working, whereas twenty years 
ago the indigenous clergy numbered but a few hundred. 
The importance which the Vatican accorded to them 
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Extensive changes are being made in Vatican City. This view of the construction work 
shows the concrete walls of the city limits and at the left the railroad station, almost 
completed, with the approach for the tracks which will link the city with the outside 
world. The boundary walls include but a sixth of a square mile of territory all told. 


was signalized in 1923 with the nomination of the 
first colored bishop, Monsignor Roche, a Hindu. 
Four years later seven Chinese were granted episcopal 
dignity. There is nothing to prevent these bishops 
from becoming archbishops or papal nuncios. It is 
altogether probable that within a few years colored 
prelates will sit in the College of Cardinals. 

And finally, strange as it may sound, there exists 
in the Church no rule, dogma, or religious prejudice 
to prevent the election as pope of an American or an 
Asiatic, of a yellow man, a black man, or a red man. 
This fact is of great symbolic importance. 

Since the war the Vatican has further recognized 
the growing importance of the missionary countries 
by the beatification and canonization of numerous 
colored martyrs—for example, the martyrs of the 
Uganda and the Abyssinian priest, Alta Ghebre. 

The preparatory stage of the new foreign policy is 
therefore well advanced. Its aim is to create in each 
missionary country a firmly organized church, ad- 
ministered no longer by “invading strangers” but by 
dignitaries of local race and speech. Such a local 
church can play its own part in the national life, 
tempering the nationalism which seeks complete 
authority of state over church. Its priests cannot be 
harried by special restrictions or expelled in moments 
of patriotic excitement. And even in Catholic countries 


Vatican diplomacy will come increasingly into the ° 


hands of their nationals who can speak to their govern- 
ments with a kind of authority which a foreigner— 
for example, an Italian—could hardly enjoy. 





The second stage will doubtless be the complete 
freeing of the Church from dependence on other 
governments for diplomatic favors. The day is not far 
distant when the Vatican will politely thank the 
government of France for its past services in protect- 
ing Catholic missions in the Orient, with the observa- 
tion that such services are no longer needed. 

Of course, the Church has no armies with which to 
guard, say, a Chinese Catholic monastery in time of 
civil war. It will, as in the past, appeal to one govern- 
ment or another, as the situation requires, for such 
military protection as is needed. This would be but 
one of the courtesies which governments frequently 
request of one another. But the entire diplomatic 
machinery and procedure will be in the hands of the 
Vatican, which will no longer be dependent on the 
Quai d’Orsay or the Quirinal. What used to irk the 
Vatican most of all was that the Church was under 
the protection of the Italian government. 

In other words, if the Vatican’s “foreign policy” 
continues to develop as at present, we shall see in a 
decade or two the beginnings of a new Holy Roman 
Empire, transcending race, language, and _ political 
boundaries—a commonwealth of perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of persons, independently ruled from the 
Tiber. No longer will the Church, in its political mani- 
festation, appear, as formerly, as one Italian state 
among many; or, as more recently, as a diplomacy 
without ground under its feet. It will be a state above 
states, dealing as an equal with virtually every govern- 
ment in the world. 








Let’s Compromise on Prohibition 


By RHETA CHILDE DORR 


to buy the sherry. Not that it isn’t so good as 

our other wines, but it has to be kept a year 
before using, and in a small apartment that is hardly 
practicable.” 

“T like a nice Burgundy.” 

“Well, claret would be my choice for you. It’s 
ready for use in twenty-one days, whereas Burgundy 
really ought to ripen a little longer. The price is the 
same—a little under forty dollars, including the bot- 
tling. Better let me send you a barrel of claret, or if 
you prefer, five gallons at a small advance on the cost 
per gallon.” 

“You couldn’t furnish samples of claret and Bur- 
gundy for me to choose between, could you?” 

“Absolutely not. That would be breaking our agree- 
ment with Washington. We handle only the pure 
product, kept in cold storage and warranted not to 
ferment until after delivery. If we furnished samples 
we should get in bad with the Prohibition Bureau.” 

This is not a furtive conversation with a_ boot- 
legger. It is a plain business transaction with an agent 
of a California wine company, one of half a dozen or 
more operating, with full knowledge and consent of 
the authorities at Washington, in every state in the 
Union. These companies will supply you with a variety 
of wines to accompany every course of a formal dinner: 
sherry, sauterne, claret, Burgundy, champagne, 
Madeira, and other dessert wines, and in some cases a 
choice of liqueurs. 

It is true that when these beverages leave the cold- 
storage warehouse they are legally grape juice or, in 
the language of the law, ‘‘unfermented fruit juice,” 
as innocuous as the stuff sold at soda fountains. But 
before the company’s agent leaves your apartment he 
performs some kind of a minor operation, starts a 
bung or twists a gadget, and lo! in the short space of 
twenty-one days the miracle of Cana is duplicated. 


N: I COULDN’T conscientiously advise you 


In the Average American Home 


If your taste runs to beer rather than wine the 
miracle is easier and only about half as ‘expensive. 
You have only to visit the nearest malt and hops chain 
store—and you won’t have to walk far in any city 
neighborhood to find it—and invest in a compact little 
machine, price six to ten dollars, apartment size. You 
will also invest in a few simple ingredients, including 
a special one called wort. These elements, properly 
combined and kept in the ordinary temperature of an 
average God-fearing American home, will shortly 


become beer with an alcoholic content of from five to 
seven per cent and as strong as Pilsener, if not quite so 
mellow. 

To be candid, neither the light wine nor the beer so 
conveniently attainable by the worthy poor in pro- 
hibition America is quite up to the standard of vin 
ordinaire or tuppenny-a-glass bock in rum-sodden 
Europe; but in our Puritan tradition any pleasure, to 
escape any suspicion of immorality, ought to fall a 
little short of perfection. Sydney Smith, it will be re- 
membered, said that it was proper for a parson to ride 
to hounds, always provided he rode badly and kept 
his elbows well out. 


By the Bootlegged Bottle 


The point is that those who argue in favor of light 
wine and beer as a solution of the vexatious liquor 
question can have all they can afford to buy under 
existing laws. So far the Prohibition enforcement 
authorities have not been able to prevent it. At least 
they had not up to the time this was written. Before 
the transfer of prohibition machinery to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, it is true, Assistant Secretary Low- 
man, of the Treasury Department, announced a 
crusade against all dealers in machines and containers, 
bottles, corks, caps and cappers, labels, shakers, 
presses, and other paraphernalia commonly used in 
the manufacture of illicit liquor. He was fortified in 
this course by a recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
that prohibition against the manufacturer of alcoholic 
beverages is broad enough to include every step taken 
in preparing them. 

A rigid interpretation of this law, plus about a 
hundred thousand new enforcement officers, would in- 
sure the manufacturers of padlocks a long season of 
prosperity, for not even the five and ten cent stores 
would be safe until whole counters were cleared of their 
stock. Department stores and gift shops would be in 
dire case until their managers had time to scrap ex- 
pensive lines of cocktail shakers and sets, hip flasks, 
champagne stoppers, wine glasses, and carafes, while 
interior decorators would have to abandon one of 
their most profitable “‘lines’”” —apartment-house bars 
to harmonize with period furniture and distinctive 
color schemes. 

These things may represent Prohibition at its 
Best, but the trouble is that comparatively few live up 
to it. Only the very rich can afford private barrooms, 
and only the highly civilized can appreciate a private 
wine cellar to the extent of contriving one in a city 


Sens ballots on prohibition pro and con, official surveys, and con- 
gressional investigations all show increasing dissatisfaction with things as they 
are. What will be the outcome? “I look forward to the day,” said Dwight W. Mor- 
row recently, ‘““when even the question of temperance may be discussed tem- 
perately”; Mrs. Dorr suggests grounds on which all sides can come to terms. 
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apartment. The vast majority continue to buy theirs 
by the bootlegged glass or bottle. The custom of the 
many represents Prohibition at its Worst, which is 
even worse than Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale Univer- 
sity, has imagined it. 


General Atterbury’s Plea 


In the opinion of most serious-minded Americans 
it is so bad that it must soon change one way or an- 
other. We have no machinery for a national refer- 
endum on the major question of enforcement or 
repeal, and referendums in the separate states are 
extremely difficult to obtain because a single vote in a 
legislature can block the way. Prohibition leaders 
continually taunt the reformer as being without a 
program for a better system of liquor control, but 
making a program for each of the forty-eight states is 
impossible until the main question is settled. After 
the main question is settled, if ever, the states them- 
selves must, through the electorate, devise their own 
separate systems. No state has even begun to specu- 
late on its future system, for the reason that nowhere 
is it known what the people want or would accept. 

This article will discuss a plan, new, but growing in 
popularity, of finding out what, in general, people 
would accept as a substitute for prohibition. 

It has been proposed that a conference be called, or 
a commission appointed, the members to be approved 
representatives of the so-called wet and dry sides, to 
reduce the controversy to lowest terms and discover, 
if possible, a common ground of agreement. The idea 
was explicitly set forth by W. W. Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in his testimony 
before the House Judiciary Committee, in February, 
1930: 


The deplorable feature of the present situation is that we 
all agree as to the major portion of our program. Our oppo- 
nents are just as anxious as we are to keep out the old saloon 
and to suppress both the present bootleg interest and the 
intemperate use of liquor. . . . Shall we who are responsible 
for prohibition blindly continue in our efforts to carry out our 
full program by legal force and continue to get no effective 
results? Or shall we use our practical common sense; get all 
we can by that method; and use education and moral suasion 
to accomplish that which it has been proven we cannot do by 
force? ... 

Why should we not ask our present opponents to join with 
us in an effort to work out a plan by which we can accomplish 
the great purpose which we have in common? If we will only 
do this we will soon rid our country of the terrible scourge 
which is now afflicting it. We created that scourge, and upon 
our heads rests the responsibility for its continued existence. 
What are we going to do about it? 


Can All Sides Get Together? 


That the people of the United States are ready for a 
temperate solution of the prohibition question is in- 
dicated by the enormous number of votes cast in all 
the liquor referendums recorded in late months. In 
the Literary Digest poll of 4,806,464 men and women 
in forty-eight states the modification vote was 1,399,- 
314—less by 154,784 than the enforcement vote and 
less by 533,738 than the vote for repeal, but impressive 
nevertheless. In fifteen states the modificationists 
outnumbered the enforcement advocates, in twelve 
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they outvoted the repealers, and in one state, Wash- 
ington, they had a plurality over both. 

To discuss the question of temperance temperately 
will be the object of the prohibitionists and anti- 
prohibitionists if they ever get together. Already 
both sides agree on the most important point of all, 
the abolition of the saloon. 

Dry fanatics keep up a constant propaganda to 
deceive the public in this regard. Despite specific 
declarations by antiprohibition leaders and candidates 
for office on antiprohibition platforms, the dry leaders 
insist that the purpose of the antiprohibitionists is to 
restore the saloon and the commercial ownership of 
liquor. State control, they declare, means nothing but 
putting the government itself in the saloon business. 
They ignore the fact that under all systems of govern- 
ment ownership the saloon disappears. In Sweden and 
Norway, where state ownership and. control have ex- 
isted longest, there has not been such a thing as an 
open bar or public house in fifty years. In most of the 
provinces of Canada retail selling, except of beer, has 
been abolished. In this country no one but a lunatic 
would even suggest a return of the old saloon. 

The first disputed point on which a joint committee 
would have to seek agreement is the exact object of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act. 
Is it to forbid Americans to drink any beverage con- 
taining more than one half of one per cent of alcohol? 


Trafficking in Liquor 


Official spokesmen of the dry forces, including 
former Commissioner Doran, have repeatedly denied 
that the laws have any such intent. Senator Sheppard, 
father of the amendment, who is now urging a law to 
penalize buyers equally with sellers of intoxicants, re- 
fused to allow the word purchase to be included in the 
original dry law. He stood out against it day after 
day when the amendment was being debated in the 
Senate—acting, it is said, on the advice of the polit- 
ically astute Wayne B. Wheeler. Mr. Wheeler and 
Senator Sheppard could foresee, if other dry Congress- 
men could not, that a law dictating to adult citizens 
what they could or could not eat or drink in the pri- 
vacy of their own homes would be from the first a dead 
letter. So they were content to frame a law prohibiting 
all possible traffic in intoxicants. 

The Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, 
then, are designed only to prohibit the commercial 
ownership and traffic and to prevent any person from 
profiting in the sale of liquor. Both sides could easily 
agree that this is true. 

The next point to be agreed upon would naturally 
be, Has the law succeeded in its object? This point 
would have to be aired before the next question— 
Can it be made to succeed? —could be discussed. 
The most ardent dry in the country does not claim 
that the liquor traffic has been stopped or even im- 
portantly lessened. 

Lately the New Jersey branch of the Anti-Saloon 
League made an investigation of conditions in Ho- 
boken, reporting in that mile-square town 249 drinking 
places, many wide open and all easily accessible, or 
one saloon to every 273 inhabitants. The Rev. James 
K. Shields, state superintendent of the League, re- 
ported: “In a number of these places the barrooms 
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are so crowded that the customers aré packed in and 
have to make their way gradually up to the bar in 
order to be served, or to be in reach so they can serve 
themselves.”” In another place 125 customers were 
counted at one time, “with five bartenders keeping 
the air melodious with the bells of three cash registers.” 

Although Hoboken is one of the cynically open 
towns of the country, it has its counterparts by scores; 
nor is there any considerable town in the United 
States where a total stranger cannot find at least one 
drinking place as freely hospitable as those described 
by the Rev. Mr. Shields. 

The traffic has not been stopped. How about the 
profits? Has prohibition made the liquor business more 
or less a commercially lucrative enterprise? Again 
exact figures are lacking, but it is certain that the 
smallest bootlegger must make considerable money, 
for his expenses are large and the risks of his business 
constant. He has to pay tribute to a whole crew of 
grafting police, usually a few corrupt court officials, 
nearly always a head gangster, and not infrequently 
from one to half a dozen prohibition enforcement 
officers. He invariably helps support a shyster lawyer 
and a professional bondsman, and often he has to 
have a salaried staff of lookout men and body guards. 

These are the little men of the trade. When it comes 
to the big-racket fellows the imagination has to work 
overtime to visualize the fortunes they make and 
spend. The millions piled up by such kings of the booze 
racket as Dion O’Bannion, Al Capone, Johnny Torio, 
the Genna brothers, Charley Birger, Vito Giannola, 
and Alphonse Palazzolo, to mention a few top-liners, 
transcend any profits ever dreamed of by old-time 
liquor men, either in the wholesale or the retail end. 


Steel Vests and Armored Cars 


In the first year of Birger’s reign of terror between 
Herron and Marion, Illinois, he and his crowd are 
said to have cleaned up at least $2,000,000, and in the 
following three years even more. Birger’s overhead was 
enormous, of course. His armored car cost $15,000, 
and the machine-gun defences of Shady Rest, his 
country retreat, are said to have cost $25,000. Every 
man in his considerable private army was equipped 
with expensive bulletproof steel vests and an arsenal 
of the finest guns that money could buy. Expenditure 
for dynamite and other explosives ran into large 
figures, while protection money and bribes are said to 
have run into $50,000 a week. 

Birger, in fact, spent too much money. Just before 
he was hanged for the murder of Mayor Adams, of 
West City, he said regretfully, “I overplayed my 
hand. Easy money ruined my judgment.” 

The two Sicilians, Giannola and Palazzolo, who 
came to St. Louis from Italy with a view of earning a 
modest competence by blackmailing wealthy com- 
patriots, found in prohibition such higher opportuni- 
ties that they imported their own gangsters and killers, 
and within a few years they had piled up a vast 
fortune. O’Bannion, the long-time Chicago overlord 
of the beer racket, was, at the time of his murder 
among the roses of his flower shop, a millionaire several 
times over; his successors—Torio, the Gennas, and 
Al Capone—are said by investigators of the state to 
be rich enough not to miss the $15,000,000 they have 


had to spend for protection of their liquor manu- 
facturing plants (cutting and adulteration mostly) on 
Chicago Heights. Torio, by the way, made his first 
million by furnishing stills to poor Italians and teach- 
ing them to make whisky and “alky”’ in their tene- 
ment homes. Al Capone has recently been busy 
organizing a clearing house of booze and crime and 
racketeering in his home town of Chicago. Al deplores 
the sea of blood which has been shed in the liquor 
business under prohibition and wants to stop it. 


Facts That Fail to Balance 


Taking the liquor business out of the hands of dis- 
tillers, brewers, and saloonkeepers, operating under 
legal sanction, and handing it over to an army of 
criminals and gangsters who can exist only by murder, 
arson, blackmail, theft, and piracy and who pay, in- 
stead of taxes to the state, bribes and hush money to 
corrupt officers of the law may have contributed to 
our prosperity since 1919. This shift in the liquor 
business may have enabled thousands to put money in 
the savings bank, buy motorcars, radios, vacuum 
cleaners, fur coats, and jewelry, and send their children 
to college—and yet it doesn’t quite add up. 

With most of the profits taken out of liquor, how 
do the rumrunners, the bootleggers, the gangsters, and 
the racketeers make these fantastic millions? They 
must have a great many customers, as many if not 
more than the old-time liquor manufacturers and deal- 
ers. No statistics of liquor consumption are available. 
Members of the joint committee on prohibition would 
simply have to draw their inferences. They would have 
to depend on guesswork as to whether Americans are 
drinking more or less than they did before the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead Act went into 
effect. 

The committee would naturally be more interested 
in finding a common ground of agreement on the most 
important point of all: Can the laws be made effective? 
There is no question that, in the beginning, they were 
tolerably effective. In 1920 and 1921 the liquor tide 
ebbed perceptibly; to-day hardly any informed person 
outside the Anti-Saloon League or the W. C. T. U. is 
optimistic over enforcement. 

The dry leaders content themselves with declaring 
that the law is obeyed as satisfactorily as the laws 
against murder, robbery, forgery, and other serious 
crimes. 

Yet even they do not deny that courts everywhere 
are hopelessly clogged with prohibition cases—twenty 
thousand in Federal courts is the latest figure—and 
that the crime situation generally seems to be growing 
worse rather than better. One fourth of penitentiary 
inmates and three fourths of those in county jails are 
offenders against the prohibition laws. Only a minority 
of such offenders, it is admitted, are being arrested; 
but even so, prison building cannot possibly keep up 
with the increase inevitable under present conditions 
in the next five years. 


Local Enforcement Laws 


The only way prohibition can be made effective— 
everybody agrees to this, and the joint committee 
would have to—is to induce the states to make their 
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local enforcement laws work. The Federal government 
cannot possibly do the work unaided, and although 
seven states are now without enforcement laws, 
thirty-nine states have them, at least on their statute 
books. Four states claim that they have appropriated 
money enough and have appointed special officers to 
enforce the law within their borders, but judging from 
results it would be difficult to distinguish those states 
from the others. State enforcement, in a word, is 
deplorably weak even when it is existent at all, but 
it is the one hope we have. 


Nullification Once More? 


Moderate and reasonable wets and drys, then, 
would have agreed on these points: The object of the 
prohibition law is to abolish the traffic and take away 
all its profits. It has not succeeded in abolishing the 
traffic. It has almost abolished the saloon, but it has 
not suppressed the speak-easy and has greatly in- 
creased all illicit and non-taxpaying liquor dealing. It 
has not taken the profits out of liquor selling but, on 
the contrary, has enormously increased the profits 
of the bootleggers and gangsters. It may have sup- 
pressed some kinds of crime, but it has created forms of 
crime and violence unheard-of in former times. 

It has not created any new sentiment in favor of 
local prohibition, since only five former prohibition 
states have voted unofficially for continuance of the 
present law, and several have voted officially for a 
change. The only way the law can be enforced is 
through state codperation, and none of the states 
has codperated whole-heartedly. Under our form of 
government the Federal power over the separate 
states is limited. Even where the power of the Federal 
government is guaranteed by Constitutional amend- 
ment the states can resist by nullification. They have 
done this in the past—in the case of the Fugitive 
Slave Law and the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments—and they appear to be nullifying in the present 
case. 

With drys there never is any issue other than pro- 
hibition—they believe that all elections turn on that 
alone. Nothing can convince them that Herbert 
Hoover was not elected by prohibition votes. Prohibi- 
tion has not been the issue in any national election, 
but it is rapidly becoming an issue—the issue—in 
state elections. Soon the voters of the country will 
have to face it intelligently where now they look at 
it confusedly and ignorantly. 

They need, above all, leaders, men and women 
who will explain to them that liquor regulation is a 
question of government and not, as they have been 
led to believe, a moral or a religious question. 


Essence of the Problem 


The use of liquor or abstinence from it is a moral 
question for individuals. Traffic in liquor, or prohibi- 
tion of the traffic, is a matter of government just as are 
questions of tariff, immigration, taxation, and foreign 
policy. The largest of these questions, affecting all the 
people alike, must be left to the Federal government, 
the others being relegated to the separate states. 

In 1919 the people decided that liquor regulation 
should be left to the Federal government. At any rate, 
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they allowed a few thousand congressmen and state 
legislators to decide this for them. But now they seem 
to have reached the conclusion that they made an er- 
ror in 1919 and that liquor regulation is a matter for 
the separate states. Surely they are not going to stop 
there. Nullification means nothing except an exchange 
of bosses, and the substitution of Al Capone and his 
ilk for Wayne B. Wheeler and the Anti-Saloon League 
looks like a pretty sorry trade. What, then, is left 
for the people of the United States to do? 

Honest and intelligent leaders will tell them that 
there are exactly three ways in which the liquor traffic 
can be handled: It can be a commercial business, with 
privately owned breweries, distilleries, and saloons; 
it can be prohibited altogether; it can be made a 
matter of state ownership and control. 

Already they have rejected the saloon. After years 
and decades of experiment they found that the com- 
mercial ownership of liquor was an unmitigated curse, 
and there never can be any question of returning to it. 
National prohibition has also been tried and found 
wanting. State prohibition is still a possibility where 
the people want it. Where they do not want it there is 
nothing left except state control. But when state 
control is elected the people have a dozen systems, a 
variation of systems already in operation, which they 
can adapt to their own needs. 


One Word Would Turn the Trick 


First of all, a national system can be adopted which 
will make it impossible for the saloon to appear in any 
corner of the land. This can be done by amending the 
Amendment to prohibit all commercial ownership. 
The insertion of one word would do this. The amend- 
ment might, for example, be amended to read thus: 
“The private manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the United States 
and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
for beverage purposes is hereby forbidden.” 

With private ownership ruled out, the states could 
proceed to adopt either prohibition or regulation under 
boards of control. They could emulate Ontario and 
prohibit all public drinking, or establish beer halls like 
those of Quebec, with wine served in restaurants and 
hotels with hot meals. They could study the Bratt 
system of Sweden and issue passbooks enabling re- 
sponsible citizens only to purchase, in state stores, a 
fixed quantity of strong liquors. 

They could have any system they wanted, they 

could change their system at intervals through refer- 
endums to the voters. They could practically wipe 
out bootleggers, if their legislators were honest and 
intelligent, or they could suffer them to hang on to the 
edges of their social order. No system of liquor control 
is foolproof or scoundrel-proof. That crude humorist of 
pioneer days who called himself Josh Billings said, 
“You can’t have an honest hoss race until you have an 
honest human race.” 
_ Once we get a permanent system of liquor control 
in this country we shall have a chance to demonstrate 
to the world that we are as honest, as honorable, as 
trustworthy, and as law-abiding as the British, the 
Swedes, the Norwegians, and the Swiss—or that we 
are not. 
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Richard F. Hoyt, head 
of the $200,000,000 
Curtiss-Wright group. 


His father’s son: W. 
Averell Harriman, of 
Aviation Corporation. 


W. E. Boeing, former 
lumberman, of United 
Aircraft & Transport. 





Harris Hanshue, of 
Western Air Express, 
pride of Los Angeles. 


Flying High in Air Finance 


following 1903 and Kitty 

Hawk, aviation was _ suc- 
cessively a miracle, an amazing 
stunt, a weapon, a Sunday joy- 
ride, a mail carrier, and finally a 
conqueror of the Atlantic. But it 
was not a business, as conservative- 
minded men view that word. 

The change began during the 
final year of that quarter century. 
A few air transport lines “‘turned 
the corner,” plane manufacturers 
began to learn the lessons of 
quantity production, and the war- 
surplus threat was removed from 
the engine industry. But it was 
during the twenty-sixth year that 
aviation swept forward to take 
rank as industry, commerce, trans- 
portation. 

During 1929 hundreds of millions 
were made available for plants, 
planes, engines, airways, and air- 
Ports. Huge factories opened, and 
others were building. Passenger 
lines spread rapidly to tap all major 
Population centers. A race de- 
veloped for transcontinental “air- 
rail” honors. North, Central, and 
South America were linked with 
airways. 

Mail load mounted very rapid- 
ly, and some problems of air 


| J isto the quarter century 


By EARL REEVES 


The great air sys- 
tems of the future are now 
being made. These are the 
days of aviation mergers 
and high finance. As in 
early railroading, that 
means men. Who are the 
empire builders, the Harri- 
mans, Hills, Goulds, and 
Vanderbilts of 1930? This 
article gives the picture. 





C. M. Keys bought the Curtiss 
group when it owed $3,500,000 
and brought it to solvency. 


express were mastered. To teaching 
and to the distribution of aero- 
nautical products certain chain- 
store principles were applied. 

The ‘‘age of mergers”’ arrived, 
much earlier than is customary for 
infant industries. General Motors, 
National City Bank, Richfield Oil, 
Auburn, W. R. Grace & Company, 
Atlantic Coast Line, Munson 
Steamship Line, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and W. A. Harriman & 
Company were among the great 
corporations which were newly won 
to substantial participation in air 
ventures. 

Seventy-eight stock issues were 
traded in New York, a total of 
35,000,000 shares. Only a dozen 
issues were preferred or “A” stock; 
with the exception of a half dozen, 
all were “no par.” Eight acquired 
the dignity of listing on the “‘big 
board,” thirty were Curb, and the 
rest were traded ‘‘over the 
counter.” 

Then, during the latter part of 
the year, the Postmaster General 
made a statement on economy in- 
dicating a cut in air-mail yield to 
the operators. The newly opened 
passenger lines discovered that the 
public was not rushing into the air. 
There was a disastrous accident in 
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At the Newark, N. J., airport. A Ford plane ready for the New York to Boston run. 


the Southwest. Men with adding-machine minds 
proved disquieting things about operating costs per 
passenger mile. In many plants assembly lines finally 
slowed and stopped. 

As the industry halted to take stock and revise 
programs, the unwarranted speculative glow cooled 
and stock quotations sagged, then broke with every- 
thing else in the Wall Street crash. 

Yet viewed in perspective, aviation as industry, 
transportation, and commerce has made truly gigantic 
strides. Three million persons, it is estimated, were 
given the experience of flight last year. Another 
150,000 traveled as passengers on scheduled airlines; 
and over these lines, as the year ended, passenger and 
mail planes shuttled at the rate of 90,000 miles per 
day. 

Even during 1928 our air transports carried more 
pay load than those of Germany, popularly credited 
with leadership; while our planes flew on scheduled 
routes almost as many miles as were flown by the 
transports of Germany and France combined. Foreign 
figures for 1929 are not available, and our own are as 


yet estimates; but these indicate for us a gain in one 
year of 80 per cent in load, 120 per cent in mileage, 
and 200 per cent in passenger carrying. 

Of 200 embryonic manufacturing ventures, 60 
factories were in production, turning out 200 models 
adjudged by the Department of Commerce air- 
worthy for commercial use; in all the rest of the world 
there are 70 airplane plants. At the opening of the year 
we had 10,000 licensed and identified commercial 
planes; the latest foreign figure was 3,000. 

Our “miscellaneous flight” total for 1929 was 
estimated at 5,000 times around the earth, or 
125,000,000 miles; while scheduled transports covered 
22,000,000 miles. 

We have 36,000 miles of airways, of which more 
than 13,000 are lighted. The former figure exceeds the 


~1928 total for Germany and England. We have 


10,000 pilots and 30,000 tudents. Our airports num- 
ber 1,300, and 1,400 more are proposed. 

The 1929-30 appropriation for airports has been 
estimated at $300,000,000. The value of aeronautical 
products last year, according to a preliminary official 
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figure, was $100,000,000. Certain base figures indicate 
a probable air-transport gross of $25,000,000. 

Reaching backward but two years, to 1927, for 
comparisons, we find that gross transport revenue 
barely topped $2,500,000, while total products were 
$21,000,000; airports were 600 in number, with 400 
more proposed; pilots 3,000 and students 500; trans- 
port passengers 8,000 and mileage less than 4,000,000; 
commercial airplanes, 3,000; airways, 9,000 miles long. 

Not only had we shown gains in two years of from 
100 to 1,000 per cent in various phases of commercial 
aeronautical development; we had passed Europe 
with throttles wide open. 

This despite, or perhaps because of, the fact that 
leading European nations, for grim reasons of strategy, 
had subsidized commercial aviation through outright 
capital participation or by mileage grants in amounts 
which, in effect, were equivalent to underwriting from 
one to three fourths of the cost of air transport. 

Obviously our own “contract air mail” set-up was 
designed to give liberal encouragement to a poverty- 
stricken and struggling industry, to the end that 
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The ground crews and mechanics are responsible for a ship’s faithful performance. 


plane and engine plant capacity might be built up as 
a bulwark of national defense. But by the time men of 
vision and men who were foolhardy had finished bid- 
ding on these contract routes most of them were 
many airplane-hours distant from subsidization. 

It was less government favor than a stubborn con- 
viction regarding the economic possibilities of the air- 
plane which brought to the fore the men we are now 
beginning to recognize as empire builders in a new 
day and in a new element. All of them had been prov- 
ing things in various phases of aviation for several 
years, but it was the boom period of 1929 which re- 
vealed the magnitude of their leadership. 

C. M. Keys, a Canadian by birth, who had been 
financial editor of World’s Work, railway editor of 
the Wall Street Journal, financial adviser, and banker, 
bought Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company in 
1920, when it owed $3,500,000. He brought it forward 
to solvency and prominence and around this parent 
company grouped Curtiss Flying Service, to handle 
instruction and sales in thirty-five centers; Curtiss- 
Reid, a Canadian subsidiary; Curtiss-Caproni, to 
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manufacture seaplanes; Curtiss-Robertson, of St. 
Louis, manufacturing commercial planes; Trans- 
continental Air Transport, of which he became presi- 
dent and later chairman; Sperry Gyroscope and 
Pitcairn Airways, which he bought; Maddux Airlines; 
National Aviation and North American Aviation, 
which combined features of holding companies and of 
investment trusts. 

Keys headed, then, a vertical trust—in his organiza- 
tion were units for making engines, warplanes, train- 
ing and sport planes, transports large and small, and 
seaplanes; units for selling, servicing, financing; and, 
in the transportation field, trunk lines extending from 
New York to Florida, New York to Chicago and 
Dallas, and the air-rail line from New York to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 


The Curtiss-Wright Combine 


Richard F. Hoyt studied engineering and became a 
banker, took up aviation as a hobby, was thrown into 
contact with it as an industry during the war, and 
emerged as chairman of Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion and second senior partner in the banking firm of 
Hayden, Stone & Company. He became chairman 
also of Keystone Aircraft, maker of huge bombers and 
big transports, which in turn absorbed Loening, maker 
of amphibians. He bought control of Travel Air, 
making it one of the three leading producers in 
quantity; and of Moth, manufacturer of sport and 
training planes. He headed also Aviation Credit Cor- 
poration, which finances time payments; and New 
York Air Terminals, a huge airport project. He 
directed, as chairman of Aviation Corporation of the 
Americas, the linking of the three Americas with the 
Pan-American Airways, whose president is Juan 
Trippe. 

Twelve industrial units of two groups, having at the 
time a market valuation of $220,000,000, were merged 
in the Curtiss-Wright Corporation in August last, 
with Hoyt as chairman and Keys as president. 

W. E. Boeing, a lumberman of Seattle, bought a 
plane for sport, established a shop to service it, and 
somehow found himself manufacturing planes for the 
government. He had done so for nearly a decade when 
he bid in the difficult Chicago-San Francisco mail 
contract and bought in the Los Angeles-Seattle line. 
Later he jolted Wall Street to attention when he 
emerged as chairman of United Aircraft & Transport, 
with National City Bank as a partner. 


Boeing and Harris Hanshue 


Units besides his own included Pratt & Whitney, 
engine builder, which claims to be the leading aeronau- 
tical unit in point of dollar value of product; Chance 
Vought, leading manufacturer of war planes; Sikorsky, 
builder of big amphibian transports; Hamilton Metal- 
plane Company; Stearman Aircraft; and Stout Air 
Services, which had been developed by the Ford- 
Stout manufacturing and transport experiments. The 
president of United is Frederick Rentschler, who is also 
president of Pratt & Whitney and a brother of the pres- 
ident of National City Bank. This group recently 
obtained control of National Air Transport—New 


York-—Chicago—Dallas—which Keys had dominated. 


Harris Hanshue studied engineering, went into the 
automobile business, became a famous racing driver, 
headed a sales agency, and was driven by civic pride 
to establish an air-mail line, Los Angeles to Salt Lake 
City, so that the West Coast metropolis might be as 
convenient to the Eastern seaboard as was San 
Francisco, its rival, which had been made the termina] 
of the transcontinental route. Western Air Express is 
said to have paid from the first day. It pioneered in 
passenger carrying, becoming, with Guggenheim 
Fund aid, the “model air line” in its Los Angeles 
San Francisco branch. It expanded into seven lines, 
the longest terminating at Kansas City for a rail tie- 
up; and Herbert Hoover, Jr., chief radio engineer, 
plans stations farther eastward. 

Hanshue became president of Fokker Aircraft, 
maker of big transports, which has plants in New 
Jersey and West Virginia and is to build a third im- 
mediately in Los Angeles; James A. Talbot, head of 
Richfield Oil, became chairman of both Fokker and 
Western Air Express. Then General Motors bought 
40 per cent of the Fokker stock, took a 25 per cent 
interest in Bendix Aviation (a consolidation of acces- 
sories companies), and purchased American rights in 
Dornier designs. So that here is another confederation, 
of growing magnitude, the industrial units of which 
have been grouped in General Aviation Corporation. 


Empires of the Air 
W. Averell Harriman, son of the late E. H. Harri- 


man, railway builder, following an aviation interest 
which included minor investments, became chairman 
of Aviation Corporation, a holding company, to which 
there was an initial subscription of $40,000,000. Chief 
units acquired were: the various companies headed by 
Sherman Fairchild, pioneer in the development of 
aerial photography and inclosed planes and a builder 
of engines; Krieder-Reisner Aircraft Corporation, 
builder of light planes; Universal Aviation Corpora- 
tion, Embry-Riddle, and Interstate Airlines, operating 
extensive air-transportation lines in the Middle West; 
Southern Air Transport, which has many branch lines 
in Texas and extends eastward to Atlanta; and Colo- 
nial Airways, which operates between Cleveland, New 
York, New England, and Canada. 

Henry Ford, obviously, has been a powerful force 
in the development of aviation, but he has sought no 
such multiplicity of interests as characterizes the 
holdings of these others. R. H. Fleet, as president of 
Consolidated Aircraft and an organizer of the New 
York, Rio & Buenos Aires Line, grows in stature. In 
Detroit Aircraft a dozen concerns were merged, of 
which Lockheed and Ryan companies, plane builders, 
were the best known. E. L. Cord, of Auburn Motors, 
acquired Stinson and linked it with an aeronautical 
division of Lycoming Motors and other lesser units. 
But these must be given second rank. Waco, Eagle- 
rock, and Great Lakes are names which stand for 
quantity-production facilities but not for far-flung 
business empires. 

A size-up of the “‘big five,” in point of transporta- 
tion mileage, follows: 

Hoyt—West Indies, Central and South America 13,000 

Keys—Atlantic seaboard and transcontinental 5,000 

Harriman—Middle West, South, and Northeast 9,000 
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Boeing—Northwest, Pacific, and Chicago 6,000 

Hanshue—Southwest, and to Kansas City 5,000 

The most startling fact about these transportation 
empires is that all the Hoyt Pan-American total came 
into being in one year, excepting only the hop between 
Miami and Havana. Second, in the Hoyt-Keys family 
group alone there appear to be more miles of airways 
than exists in Germany. Finally, the reader should 
not assume that mileage makes profit; the contrary 
often is true. 

The men who seem destined to be the real builders 
of aviation looked upon the deflation period in sorrow 
rather than with surprise. They knew that there had 
come into the industry much loose money which was 
being spent not hard-headedly but wishfully. 

They knew that a day of accounting was inevitable 
for such as these and that this would have a reaction 
which would affect all. 

But taking a long view, aviation has done very 
well indeed. The railroads began their battle against 
odds in 1828. They did not run at night until 1845, 
after Morse had provided the telegraph, and they 
were a quarter of a century old before they turned 
out of the red. While both Western Air Express and 
Ford inaugurated passenger carrying in thc mmer of 
1926, passenger business generally is barely >re than 
a year old. 


Traffic Depends on Rates 


Already the Keys lines are testing twenty-passenger 
“Condor” and “Patrician”’ transports, of Curtiss and 
Keystone design respectively; Hoyt interests have 
ordered a bigger Sikorsky model for Pan-American 
use; Boeing is putting an eighteen-passenger plane 
in use; and Western Air Express is adopting the 
Fokker-32, a plane whose general specifications were 
laid down two years ago. 

Notwithstanding the fact that passenger carrying 
increased four times as rapidly last year as did air-mail 
volume, the crux of the whole aviation problem is 
traffic, passenger and express. That solved, and the 
benefits will spread backward, fanwise, to all branches, 
quickening activity and building solidly for the future. 
But traffic depends on rates. 

The Transcontinental Air Transport route rep- 
resents the most expensive airline equipment in this 
country, since it owas many fields, stations, and 
hangars. Writing all this into operating costs gives a 
resultant figure of $1.35 per airplane mile, or almost 
12 cents per passenger mile with a full load, assuming 
one trip per day. 

But transportation doesn’t get capacity loads. In 
Germany during 1928 the airlines carried 51 per cent 
of capacity loads—a figure at which railroads might 
look with envy. Translated to the T. A. T., this would 
mean a cost of 24 cents per mile to carry passengers; 
yet the average rate charged throughout the United 
States last year was twelve cents. 

Rates were cut arbitrarily to approximately five 
cents per mile. Traffic leaped astoundingly, the in- 
crease ranging from 300 to 800 per cent. Months after 
the cut went into effect, and in midwinter, the daily 
traffic of 160 passengers, Los Angeles—San Francisco, 
was practically double that of the previous holiday- 
month peak; and this had become a busier airway than 


any in Europe, five companies dispatching nine air- 
planes each way daily. 

This was both an experimental and a winter rate. 
After reading the lessons of several months’ operation, 
air-transport operators planned to work out a rate 
schedule which the public would pay and which, given 
sufficient traffic, would offer an opportunity of placing 
passenger transport on a sound commercial basis. 
In figuring rates air-transportation men now will take 
due cognizance of the fact that the railroads never 
have been able to sell de luxe service to more than 
15 per cent of their patrons. 


Taking a Cue from Edison 


The ‘establishment of “below cost”’ passenger rates 
is exactly in line with the procedure of industrial 
concerns when introducing a new manufactured 
product. The principle is not new; Edison used it fifty 
years ago, when the electric light was young. He 
contracted to manufacture for forty cents lamp bulbs 
which, the first year, cost him $1.10 each; but in about 
five years volume and new processes had brought the 
cost down to twenty-two cents, and he was making 
bulbs by the million. 

There are two vital economic reasons why air- 
transport operators cannot in the beginning get you 
and me into the air at railroad rates, and profitably. 
At present at least half the cost of transporting us 
rates as fixed charges—sales and promotion costs, 
ground-plant amortization, executive overhead, and 
so on. And that, with only a few exceptions, is 
“spread”’ over just one trip each way daily. Then too, 
the planes are expensive, and while they may “wear” 
for years, with engine changes, they become obsolete; 
indeed, the practice is to write off a plane entirely in 
three years. 

As a result, that factor called depreciation almost 
equals direct operating costs. For every dollar spent 
in the useful business of carrying us from here to there, 
air transportation now spends another dollar on re- 
placing equipment and two dollars on fixed plant and 
overhead charges. 


A Problem in Economies 


But that cloud has its silver lining. If new quantity 
production methods cut the price of air transports in 
half, that translates to a 123 per cent cut in costs per 
plane-mile. If traffic doubles, spreading fixed charges 
over two trips, that means approximately a 25 per 
cent reduction in unit costs. If both things happen, 
this writer at least needs the aid of an engineer with 
a slide rule. But this states, in round numbers, the 
essence of the problem. The proportions will vary some- 
what with different equipment and on different airlines, 
but not far from the average illustration I have given. 

Spread fixed charges over many trips and by manu- 
facturing economies reduce the variable charge which 
is depreciation of equipment, and you have, so to 
speak, economics working on your side. Some of the 
plausible young men couldn’t be bothered by anything 
so solemn and sedate as this—and they are going, 
if not gone. 

The real builders of aviation are thinking like 
economists and like railroaders. 
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ake Secretary of War 
has had a distinguished and 
varied career both in peace 
and in war. The background 
history of Secretary Hurley 
and the Department he con- 
ducts is vividly told in this 
article, last in the series on 
men of the Hoover Cabinet. 


Secretary Hurley 
| laden or (ar, if: for nf 


By THEODORE G. JOSLIN 


“TWO-GUN” man, Patrick Jay Hurley, is 
A rounding out his first year as Secretary of War. 
This picturesque adviser of President Hoover 
lays no claim to the title reminiscent of the old West. 
It is given him by the one-time Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma, from which he came. He accepts it with 
reservations, admitting that he has been “around 
guns a lot” but protesting that he is a man of peace. 
Here is a man who knows more sides of life than 
most public officials. He gives none of the outward 
appearances of ever having experienced hardships. 
Observe him from a public platform as he exhorts an 
audience, meet him at a State reception, or sit down 
with him in his office in the War Department, and the 
first impression is that he must have been born to af- 
fluence. 

Yet close observation sets him apart as a man who 
has known hard labor. Standing more than six feet 
in height, straight, square-shouldered, muscular, he 
reflects physical strength that can come only from 
vigorous effort. The crow’s-feet about his eyes reveal 


that at some time in the past he has been accustomed 
to looking across broad expanses under sunlit skies. 
They are kindly eyes, denoting a good-natured Irish 
disposition. His jaw is square, Showing the determin- 
ation that has made success possible for him. 

It is said out in Oklahoma that he came up from 
the grass roots. It might be said equally truthfully 
that he came up from a hundred feet under the grass 
roots, for, when only eleven years old, he was a mule 
boy in a coal mine, working for a pittance. He knew 
the pangs of hunger then. As a man who befriended 
him in his youth puts it, he was “just like any boy 
in any mining camp, scantily fed most of the time and 
running around without enough clothes to flag a 
handcar.” 

Great as were the trials of his early years and 
millionaire though he is to-day, he insists that he never 
suffered undue hardships. He saw life in the raw, but 
it did not embitter him. The poverty that he experi- 
enced was due to the misfortune of the father, who, 
in his own words, “‘got busted against the ground by a 
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horse,’ suffering injuries that made it impos- 
sible for him to speak for five years and that 
caused him to be an invalid for thirty. The 
accident occurred while the family was living 
in a mining camp in the Choctaw Nation. 
The mother bore her trials in patience, set- 
ting an example for the youth and his sis- 
ters. She died when Pat was eleven years old. 

‘‘Mother’s death hit me terribly,” the 
Secretary told me. “I was dazed for weeks. 
Her memory has been ever with me. What 
I have made of myself has been due in no 
small measure to her, to my sisters and, in 
later years, to my wife. I have been mighty 
fortunate in my womenfolk.” 

Of all the addresses the Secretary has deliv- 
ered, that satisfying him the most is the 
speech made on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the monument to the Pioneer Woman at 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, last April. Perhaps he 
had his mother in mind, when he said: 

“We like to picture our frontier father as a 
stalwart man armed with good weapons, 
marching out into a country where the 
chances for success were not equal to the dan- 
gers that must be encountered. We admire 
him for his strength and unfailing courage, 
but the real fortitude of that expedition was 
in the heart of the woman who marched with 
him. I fancy I see her now, her smiling face 
encircled by a sunbonnet. She was young, 
brave, beautiful. 

“Tt was she who fortified the new home. 
It was she who went down into the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death to bring forth the 
sturdy sons and daughters of the pioneers. It 
was she who stayed when all others were 
anxious to leave. It was the pioneer woman 
and not the pioneer who conquered the fron- 
tier. In most instances she died before her time. 

“The fights of the frontiersman were occa- 
sional and fitful. The fight of the pioneer 
woman was everlasting. But with all this, she 
was the most buoyant, the most cheerful, the 
most enthusiastic character 
that our great 


One of our sixteen-inch guns 
thrusting its nose up at an 
angle of sixty-five degrees 
to pose for a photograph. 


country has yet produced. Her strong heart 
sang in the fight with the vicissitudes of an 
adventurous and uncertain life. The sons of 
the pioneer women everywhere throughout 
this land of ours stand with uncovered head 
to-day to do homage to the noblest charac- 
ter of America.” 

It was after his mother’s death that the 
Secretary began work, first as a trapper boy 
and later as a mule boy, driving a balky beast 
named “Kickin’ Pete.”” Coal diggers in the 
old Indian Territory were a rough lot, living 
poorly in company shacks, getting drunk on 
paydays, and letting their children run wild. 
Physical strength alone counted. 

This was the environment in which Pat 
grew up. He stood the bullying of the larger 
boys so long as they picked only on him, 
but he went on a rampage when one started 
teasing his sister. He was smaller than this 
particular youth, Ed Whiteside, who, Okla- 
homans say, later became a bandit, but be- 
fore he got through he made the larger boy 
cry “Turkey.” To finish the job, he; defied 
any and all of the gang to come on indi- 
vidually or collectively. They decided to 
steer clear of the spindling youngster with 
flaming temper and flashing fists. 

When fourteen, Pat gravitated from the 
mines to the open spaces, going to work as 
a cowpuncher on the Lazy S ranch. While 
he was there the Spanish-American War be- 
gan. Theodore Roosevelt was organizing his 
Rough Riders. Pat wanted to “join up” but 
was refused because he was too young. He 
got some consolation by entering the Indian 
Territory volunteer cavalry and participating 
in the campaign against Chief Crazy Snake. 

Until he was seventeen he thought little 
about an education. At that age, a gawky 
stripling fresh from the range, he visited a 
boy friend at Indian University (now Bacone 
College), near Muskogee. It happened that 
he and his friend encountered the institu- 

tion’s president, John Hart 
Scott. Introduced 
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to the young cowboy, Dr. Scott placed his hand on 
the lad’s shoulder and asked kindly, “Son, do you 
plan to get an education?” 

The kindness of the man struck Pat and warmed 
his heart. “‘I reckon not,” he answered regretfully. 
“T’m afraid I can’t. I have my father and sisters to 
look after.” 


The college president studied the boy. He noted 
the manly bearing, the clean limbs, the frank blue- 
gray eyes. He liked the youth. “I believe you are a 
good boy, Pat,” he said. “You must have an educa- 
tion if you are going to make anything of your- 
self. We’ll see if something canggbe arranged here in 
the college so you can atm, 


A Cowboy Goes to College 


Thus came the first momentous change in the life 
of the man who to-day heads the nation’s military 
establishment. The desire for education was greater 
than the lure of the lariat. He entered the university 
and started “getting book learnin’.”” He received 
his A.B. in 1905 and three years later the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws from the National University of 
Law in Washington, D. C. He was admitted to the 
bar of Oklahoma and immediately began practice in 
Tulsa. He demonstrated marked ability and, in 1912, 
was made national attorney for the Choctaw Nation, 
holding that office until 1917, when came the call to 
arms. 

Entering the World War service was the most 
natural thing for him to do. He did not think a second 
time about getting into a uniform. Upon enlisting, 
he was assigned to duty in the judge advocate general’s 
office at Washington. Opportunity for promotion 
came simultaneously with a chance to go overseas. 
The ruggedness of his early life gave him only one 
choice—he joined the first detachment of artillery 
to go to France. 

There he participated in a number of major battles, 
including the Aisne-Marne, Meuse-Argonne, and St. 
Mihiel offensives. He was cited for gallantry in action 
near Louppy, voluntarily making a reconnaissance 
under heavy enemy fire. After the armistice he was 
made judge advocate of the Sixth Army Corps and 
negotiated the agreement between the grand duchy 
of Luxemburg and the A. E. F. For his services he 
was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal. 


The Future Mrs. Hurley 


Culminating a courtship that began before he left 
for France, the Secretary married Ruth Wilson, 
daughter of Rear Admiral and Mrs. Henry B. Wilson, 
U. S. N., shortly after the war. Many are the stories 
told of that courtship, but the facts are substantially 
these: He first met Miss Wilson at a party while he 
was stationed in Washington. He saw her for a second 
time when, with a group of friends, he attended a 
horse show in which she portrayed Diana leading the 
chase. To the surprise of those about him, he said 
casually that someday she would be Mrs. Hurley. 
He danced with her during the ball that followed 
the show. The third time he met her he escorted her 
home. It was the first time he had been alone with 
her—and he promptly proposed. She thought he was 


insane; at least that is what he says smilingly now. 
Anyway, she referred him to her father. 

The possibility of a marriage was postponed until 
after the business overseas had been attended to. 
But his first engagement when he got back from 
France was with the young lady who to-day is one of 
the most charming Cabinet hostesses in Washington. 

With the uncertainties of war and marriage hap- 
pily terminated, Pat returned to Tulsa and settled 
down to hard work. He became one of the outstand- 
ing figures in Oklahoma. He was successful at the law. 
He turned with equal success to banking, becoming 
president of the First Trust & Savings Bank and a 
director of the First National Bank. He was as suc- 
cessful in the oil business, rebuilding the Gilliland Oil 
Company. He made money and more money, running 
his savings into seven figures. He was prominently 
mentioned as a candidate for United States senator, 
but was so busy with his private affairs that he 
could not consider running. 

Once, however, he left his business, performing a 
service that the people of Tulsa will long remember. 
Like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, the serene city 
was transformed into one of disorder by a race riot. 
Requested to assume jurisdiction, he organized a com- 
pany of Rough Riders and Spanish and World War 
veterans. He made it clear that his orders were or- 
ders; that if they were disobeyed his men would 
shoot to kill. There was to be no more “funny busi- 
ness.” Within two hours the customary tranquillity 
had replaced the unnatural disorder. Thus he en- 
hanced his youthful reputation as a “two-gun” man. 


Oklahoma Goes Republican 


Always a Republican, Pat was a Hoover enthusi- 
ast long before the last election. In 1928 he campaigned 
all Oklahoma for Hoover by airplane; and there are 
partisan folks in the state who allow that “Hurley 
was up in the air that year, and his President has been 
up in the air ever since.”” However that may be, he 
started his activities for Hoover out in the bushes, 
zooming down from the sky to talk to whoever would 
listen to him and working gradually toward the cit- 
ies. His audiences became larger and larger, because 
of his oratorical ability, the popularity of his candi- 
date, and the intensity of the campaign. He had much 
to do with swinging Oklahoma from the Democratic 
to the Republican column. 

The campaign over and his choice the President- 
elect, Pat went hunting. He wanted no reward for 
his services, but when Hoover asked him to become 
the Assistant Secretary of War he accepted unhesitat- 
ingly. And when death claimed his chief, the late 
James W. Good, the most logical thing the President 
ever did was to promote him to the vacant chair. 

The War Department, over which he has charge, 
is one of the largest of all the executive departments. 
The common impression is that it is military in its 
entirety. It provides, of course, the land defenses of 
the nation, but it has, as well, many duties wholly 
removed from warfare. Let’s deal first, however, with 
its military functions. 

The Department is charged with the responsibility 
of organizing, training, and maintaining the Army at 
all times in accordance with (Continued on Page 94) 





The Chameleon that is Alsace 


By STEPHEN BONSAL 


EN the political observer has heard the not 

\ \ infrequent if whispered regrets in Trieste over 

the departure of the long-hated Austrian, 
when he has seen the Fascist Italian behaving as 
foolishly in the South Tyrol as ever did the Germans in 
the Reichsland, and when he has been perplexed by 
the irreconcilable differences over the Danzig Corri- 
dor he will be apt to suffer from shattered nerves. 

And the pick-me-up I advise unreservedly is a 
sojourn in Alsace. 

There in the rich recovered Rhineland, in the 
shadow of the blue Alsatian Mountains, there are a 
million people who know that God lives and who 
believe that the Treaty of Versailles (while not abso- 
lutely perfect) is the noblest work of God. 

Of course, I heard a little grumbling. I should have 
been alarmed if I had not. Some of the French officials 
who administer the recovered province do not under- 
stand the Alsatian mentality; and small blame to 
them, for they have been brought in contact with a 
peculiar, a very peculiar people, whose mental pro- 
cesses are their own. These same mental processes 
will not be assimilated with those of others, at least 
not for a long time; and most Alsatians hope they 
never will be, and so do I who am against a monoto- 
nous world and a monochrome scene. 

I sat at the feet of the statesmen and the editors in 
Strasbourg and in Colmar for many days. They told 
me many interesting things about their present 
difficulties, but I think it was the farmer I chanced to 
meet at the crossroads who put the matter more 
clearly than anyone else. 


A Farmer Puts the Case 


“Tt is this way, monsieur: We love the French and 
the French love us, and we owe them more than we can 
ever repay. And when we think of that we are all 
aglow, and we go out to the assessor and say, ‘Let me 
pay some more impét; you are not charging us enough 
for the honor and the privilege of being Frenchmen 
again.” 

“But, you see, we are not aglow all the time; and 
when we are in the cold fit we joggle each other, and 
then you see how it is. For a moment—but just for a 
moment—the greater benefits are forgotten. Let me 
explain it to you. You see, I have a team of horses, 
and when they have been ploughing together for weeks 


The air of peace and unconscious but confident 
belief in the future of an Alsatian village is a tonic 
for what one breathes in many sections of postwar, 
dissatisfied Europe. A side street in the historic 
town of Kayserberg, which is noted for its church, 
ruined feudal keep, and picturesque old houses. 


they are just one eight-legged animal, I can tell you. 
But suppose I let the mare go, as I often do, to Hoch- 
wald, to haul timber out of the forest in the frozen 
months. Now, when she comes back in the spring she 
can’t pull in double harness with her old mate. They 
interfere with each other, they are always out of step. 
At times they snarl like dogs, threaten to bite each 
other; and it is a long, long time before they settle 
down and begin to pull peaceably in double harness 
again. 

“And so it is with us and the French. And you must 
remember that against our will and under the lash 
we have been working with the Boches, who hated us 
and whom we hated, for fifty years. It will take some 
time for us to get into step and to work back into the 
old gait, but we will do it, never fear. We are very 
happy in Alsace, never forget that. It is costing us a 
pretty penny to be French citizens again. But it is 
cheap at the price. It is cheap at any price.” 

Now this matter of the taxes that the Alsatians have 
to pay is a very difficult problem, and I do not envy 
the unfortunate administrators and economists who 
have to solve it. Further, I am not prepared to say 
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how much more taxes the Alsatians pay than do other 
Frenchmen. Some Alsatians think they pay three 
times as much, while others admit that this disagree- 
able excess is really not more than twenty-five per cent. 
The Alsatians have their special laws, notably what 
they call their social laws, largely put in force by the 
Germans since 1870. Now, they are good laws, or at 
least most of them are. Old-age insurance is in full 
force, and there are accident and sickness provisions in 
harmony with the most enlightened labor legislation. 
But they cost a very ugly amount of money, and 











some of the people—what proportion this is of the 
‘ whole population I would not venture to say—would 
like to see them repealed. I think public opinion is 
about equally divided on this point; at any rate, there 
is a strong faction favoring repeal and another, 
probably equally as strong, which would like to see 
the laws introduced in the rest of France. 
There would be a struggle, and a bitter one at that. 
And nothing can be attempted in this direction 
without raising that other question of the religious 





The old capital of 
Upper Alsace, Colmar, 
often called Little 
Venice, is a _ very 
characteristic Alsatian 
town with irregular 
streets and painted 
and timbered houses, 
most famous of which 
is the Maison Pfister 
in the Rue des Mar- 
chands. The Lauch 
and the branch of the 
Rhone and the Rhine 
canal flow through it, 
and near by are the 
Vosges. It is one of 
the towns in which 
many of the people 
are German-speaking. 
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THE CHAMELEON THAT IS ALSACE 








The village of St. Hippolyte, 
near Hoh-Koenigsbourg, was 
at one time a stronghold of 
robber knights. From the lat- 
ter town, where the former 
Kaiser spent considerable 
money restoring the famous 
fifth-century castle, one may 
take the footpath over the quiet 
fields to St. Hippolyte. Vine- 
yards cluster on the slopes near 
the town. The people go quietly 
about the job of becoming 
Frenchmen again. For some of 
them this has been hard, and 
many have left villages to start 
life anew in German territory. 
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instruction in the schools, which is even now in a 
very healthy stage of agitation. 
Without entering into the exact figures, which are 
hotly disputed and in some cases at least probably 
misleading, it is certain that in commercial life the 
Alsatian merchant is handicapped by the costly 
special legislation for which he has to pay. Putting it 
at the lowest figure that I have heard mentioned, the 
twenty-five per cent excess taxes paid by the Alsatian 
adds very considerably to the overhead and the con- 

stant charges of his commercial activities. 
The merchant outside of the Alsatian frontiers can 
and does undersell him. Then, while the hated German 

flag flew over Strasbourg, the old cathedral town was 
the market place and shopping center of probably a 
million people from Baden and other adjacent Ger- 
man districts. 
All these potential customers are now shut out 
by the passport regulations and by the feeling of the 
officials, which is certainly shared by the inhabitants of 
Alsace, that there are enough Germans there now. 
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One of the things which the minor officials of the 
French régime do not understand is that many of the 
Alsatians, who consider themselves more French than 
the French and who have certainly suffered for France 
more than most other classes of Frenchmen, do not 
speak a word that a Frenchman can understand. 


Frenchmen Who Talk German 


I shall always have a living memory of a charming 
old gentleman of Colmar who had just received the 
news that his boy had fallen in far-away Syria. His 
was a poignant but such a proud sorrow. The family 
was getting back into the old traditions. His great- 
grandfather was a sergeant in the Old Guard under 
Napoleon. His father had been stood up against a wall 
and shot as a franc-tireur in 1870. 

Hence it was almost in a whisper that he admitted 
the desperate, disgraceful fact: “I was forced to serve 
in the First Foot Regiment of the Guard in Potsdam; 
and that man who lives now in Holland, when a 
youngster, he was attached, as were indeed all the 
princes, 2 la suite of the famous regiment which 
Frederick the Great enrolled. When he came to the 
barracks in the morning, as he sometimes did, the 
man who was to be emperor would say, ‘Good morn- 
ing, comrades’; but we had to hold our heads so high 
and look so straight aloft that we could hardly see 
him.” 

Yet this charming old gentleman, when he wanted 
to say what was the truth—and he wanted to say it 
all the time—that he was a Frenchman and nothing 
but a Frenchman, could not say it in anything but 
German: “Jch bin durch und durch Franzose.” (I am 
a Frenchman through and through.) 

Of course this anomalous situation in which the 
elder generation is involved will not last long. Indeed, 
it is disappearing with amazing rapidity. The young- 
sters, boys and girls, are speaking French in the 
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most natural and easy way in the world. They do not 
have to be taught French; they just speak it spontane- 
eously, as the song birds sing, for the very joy that is 
in them. 

But there remains the grievance of some of the older 
people, whose tongues are tied to the once imposed 
language they hate. They can talk only German 
and the Alsatian patois, and both are Sanscrit to many 
if not to all of the French officials. I came in contact 
with a charming old lady several days after she had 
had a bout with one of these thoughtless young men. 

“And you know what he said? Well, he said, as I am 
sitting here, “Well madam, if you cannot speak French 
but only German, I am forced to the conclusion that 
you are a Boche.’” 

I will not repeat what the dear old lady told this 
official, but it was quite a good deal, and I have reason 
to know that it will not be forgotten. “Is it for this,” 
she went on, “that I have suffered imprisonment and 
fines and been called Franzosenkopf [head of a French- 
man] by the Germans for fifty yeers?”’ Was it for this 
that her father had bushwhacked the German army 
in 1870? Was it for this that her son had deserted the 
German regiment in 1914 and gone over to the people 
with whom he belonged? “Ah, me, it was not for this. 
Ah me, it was not for this.” 

The French official sent her a charming letter of 
regret and flowers in addition, but the word rankled, 
and only time can wipe out the memory of it. 


> 7 
‘Give Peace to Alsace” 


One scene in Alsace I shall never forget. The school 
children in their holiday garb are bringing flowers to 
the liberated shrine of Saint Odile, where for so long 
the Germans were intrenched. How reverently proud 
they are as they kneel at the feet and look into the 
eyes of their patron saint, who seems to be so happy 
once again under the French flag. 

All about the mountain lie the 














ruins of the great forts where, since 
the very dawn of history, the ances- 
tors of these children took refuge 
and sought to defend their homes 
and lands from the barbarian in- 
vaders. Stout little boys and brave 
little girls with their clear blue eyes 
scan the horizon as though on the 
lookout for another migrant horde. 
They light their candles and with- 
draw softly from the chapel singing; 
while I, too, am moved to unusual 
prayer: 

‘“‘Our Gracious Lady, work mira- 
cles as in the days of old, and give 
peace to the children of Alsace!” 


A group of peasant women at Abersee- 
bach. As in Normandy and Brittany, 
many of the women of Alsace retain a 
part of their native costumes; but only 
in a few places, especially to the west and 
south of Strasbourg, have the real regalia 
survived the war and modern innovation. 
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Passing the Buck 


By SAMUEL 


believe. Many of the men holding—for the 

moment—dquite important executive positions 
choose to believe that the people of the country have 
no money to spend; hence that there is no business to 
be had and that nothing can be done about it. 

More than a few of them declare most vehemently 
that things would be all right by now if only President 
Hoover had not called his conferences and had allowed 
“liquidation to take its orderly course.” They tri- 
umphantly point out that whenever the President, 
or Secretary Mellon, or Secretary Lamont, or anyone 
in the Administration makes any statement on the 
condition of the country, the stock market immedi- 
ately goes down. 

As a usual thing they will go on to say that wages 
must be drastically reduced before the country can 
come to its senses and that, unless Washington 
stops trying to interfere with nature, the coming of 
good times will only be still further delayed. 


Prreier believe just about what they want to 


Exercising an Ancient Art 


These men seem to say something. But when one 
examines the words apart from the sententious head 
wagging and knowing looks with which they are always 
spoken, it will be realized that they are not saying 
anything at all but merely exercising the ancient art 
of passing the buck. One expects thisamong politicians: 
it is one of the rules of the game for the Democrats 
to blame all that is ill on the Republicans and for the 
Republicans in exactly the same fashion to blame the 
Democrats. It is quite easy to demonstrate that 
President Wilson brought on the depression of 1921. 
And President Hoover is blamed partly because he is 
President and partly because he recognized the 
existence of a crisis and took counsel. 

It does not seem generally to be realized how many 

of our present executives are just products of the 
stock market. For several years preceding the break 
it was possible for any wide-awake banking firm to put 
through almost any kind of merger and to recapitalize 
almost any kind of business. This resulted in the plac- 
ing of affairs of some moment, as well as sizable for- 
tunes, in the hands of men without experience in the 
responsibilities of big business. The break came before 
many of them had the opportunity to learn their 
jobs, much less to become seasoned. A few have the 
firm impression that money grows on trees and that 
their job is only to pick it off when ripe. 
_ These are the men who are passing the buck. That 
is the one operation within their ability. And there 
are enough of these men to combine with the motley 
crowd of sold-out speculators to color the whole busi- 
ness scene. 

Business, of course, is bad; but it is not and could 
not be so bad as it is supposed to be. It might be a good 
thing for the country if it got rather worse, for then 
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we might get rid of those men who helplessly block 
the way—the Dolittles, they are being called. 

The present depression is one of the slightest that 
we ever had. Anyone who thinks otherwise might well 
refer to the Wall Street Journal for 1914 and read this: 


Average prices of steel products at the lowest level since 
U.S. Steel Corp. started business, $29.41 a ton. Average wage 
per man of U. S. Steel, $905 annually. 

Output of steel has fallen from 90% of capacity to 35%. 

Equipment companies operating at 25% of capacity. 

Steel companies all showing deficits. 

All new mill and factory construction suspended. 

U. S. Steel Corp.’s showing for the current year will be the 
worst on record. 


The single point which President Hoover tried to 
make in his conferences was that the prosperity of the 
country depended upon keeping men usefully em- 
ployed at good wages. He suggested that corporations 
and municipalities go forward with the needed con- 
struction of capital goods—buildings, machinery, and 
the like—in order to be ready for the production of 
consumer’s goods when wage power had begun to seep 
through the country again. That is merely the program 
of all forward-looking companies when prices are low 
and business is dull. Backward companies do nothing 
at all when business is dull and then later feverishly 
try to equip themselves at high prices and under boom 
conditions, and so overload their costs that they can- 
not compete. 

To a large extent the President was successful in his 
efforts. He did not bring on another boom and did not 
want to. Had he acted before the crash, his efforts 
would not only have been futile but he would now be 
blamed for causing the crash that had to come. The 
amount of plant revamping and public work which has 
been done has certainly taken the edge off the de- 
pression. The figures show that. But it is not possible 
to change the thought of backward business overnight. 
That section of business has done what it has always 
done—cried loudly to high heaven and made a running 
dive into the cyclone cellar. Most of the present wail- 
ing comes from men who are below ground and just 
peeking out at the weather. 


No Substitute for Initiative 


The President did not and could not give brains to 
men. As Mr. Dwight Morrow said not long since: 
“As a result of his [the President’s] leadership thou- 
sands of men have been working during the past six 
months who otherwise might have remained idle. But 
after all is said and done, the most effective cure for 
bad times rests with business men themselves. There 
is no substitute for individual initiative, individual 
faith, and individual courage.” 

And most certainly the substitute will not be found 
in passing the buck—to Washington or anywhere else. 
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r NHE GREATEST international trophy in the 
world of sports, the America’s cup, will be 
raced for this month after a lapse of ten years. 

Within a few days after this issue of World’s Work 

appears, the American defender in the great classic 

will be chosen to meet at Newport the latest entry 

of Sir Thomas Lipton, challenging with Shamrock V. 

In 1851 a group of sportsmen built the America, 
still the most hallowed of any yacht ever built in this 
country, took her abroad, and, racing against fifteen 

English boats, beat them all to the finish. The English 

believed it a freak victory and proposed a later race for 

£500. The Americans, wishing to bring back more 
than victory, wanted to raise the prize money to 
£25,000, about one sixth of what it costs to-day to 
enter a boat in the cup trials. But the offer was re- 
fused, and they came back with only the trophy cup. 

Sir Thomas first challenged in 1899. Now some 
eighty years old, he wants one more try at victory. 

To gain it he must succeed in winning four out of 

seven races against the speediest and finest boat 
we can enter under the present rules. 

The victor of the 1920 challenge had to win 
three out of five races. It will be remembered 

that the American entry, the Resolute, lost 
the first two and then achieved the 

almost impossible by taking the final 
three. With seven races a possibility 

this year, excitement of the devo- 
tees will be at the boiling point. 





































The Resolute, defender ten years ago. In a 
series of eleven trial races she bested Vanitie 
in seven for the honor of becoming the Amer- 
ican entry. Both boats were built in 1914 and, 
with the Defiance, were already competing in 
trial races when war broke out and postponed 
for six years the arrival of Sir Thomas’s Sham- 
rock IV, which had already reached Bermuda. 


© Morris Rosenfeld 
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LIPTON CHALLENGES AGAIN 


© Morris Rosenfeld 


The start of the final race in 1920, with the Shamrock IV 
‘-to windward Charles Francis Adams, the present Secre- 
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tary. of the Navy, sailed the Resolute to final victory. ieee 

















Edwin Levick 
In the first trial race between 
the Resolute and Vanitie, the 
hollow wooden mast of the 
former buckled under the strain 
on the canvas and went over- 
board. One of steel replaced it. 
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Edwin Levick 


Above—Shamrock IV, the homeliest yacht 
ever to race for a cup. Sir Thomas first chal- 
lenged in 1899 and has been at it ever since. 


Below—The America. After a hectic career, she 
now lies at Annapolis. Both masts had an ex- 
cessive rake, the style of the Baltimore clippers. 





























Edwin Levick 


The trophy, not 
really a cup, is 
of silver and not 
beautiful as 
judged by the 
standards of the 
present day. 








Lauterbach 


of the Emden ESCAPES 4 


As Told te LOWELL THOMAS 


HEN I had been put in charge of the Exford 

\ \ my instructions were to proceed to a certain 

spot in the Indian Ocean and wait there until 

we were joined by the Emden. Alas! Something told 
me we would never see her again. 

During the fight and the day after, the air was full 
of wireless flashes. We all felt that something was 
wrong, but since we only suspected the fate of the 
Emden we had no choice but to obey orders. Arrived 
at our rendezvous, we circled around it for many 
weary days. Supplies were getting low, and my Chinese 
crew grew very tired of their diet of potato pancakes 
and pickles. 

We had arrived at our destination on November 8, 
1914. On December ninth I decided that it was im- 
possible to wait longer, so we headed for Pandang, 
Sumatra, seven hundred miles away, to take on sup- 
plies. We made the run in three days and were about 
to enter the harbor when we got a dose of our own 
medicine. The British auxiliary cruiser Empress of 
Japan, after some preliminary signaling, sent a shot 
across our bows and ordered us to heave to. Despite 
the fact that we were then in neutral waters, her prize 
crew boarded the Exford and took off every German 
aboard her. I had only time to throw overboard every- 
thing of a secret nature and also the compass from the 
bridge. Then, quickly, I substituted for this true 
compass the one from the hand steering wheel. It was 
four points off! 

It was from this boarding crew that we learned the 
fate of the Emden. All we had feared was true. 

The Empress of Japan put out to sea immediately, 
bound for Singapore—and the British prison camp 
there. “You will find many of your countrymen in 
residence at the camp,” the navigation officer said to 
me. “We have already about three hundred Germans 
with us.” But the promised congeniality of the camp 
did not appeal to me. Ho, ho! The Englishmen were 
good sports, but I figured that if I were lucky I should 
not be with them long. 


Fomenting a Mutiny 


When the Empress of Japan steamed into Singapore 
our captors marched us ashore, hustled us into waiting 
automobiles, and sped us to Tanglin Barracks, right 
in the middle of Singapore Island. It covered a space 
about a half mile square. We were herded behind 
barbed wire fences, and every sixty yards or so there 
was a sentry box with a native soldier on guard. These 
in turn were surrounded by a barricade of electri- 
fied wire, and on beyond were pitfalls—pitfalls like 
the Malays use for trapping tiger. The camp was 








Lauterbach fled from Singapore 
to Sumatra on a tiny native 
boat that was a cross between 
a sampan and a Chinese junk. 


guarded by an Indian regiment commanded by Brit- 
ish officers. 

My arrival at the camp was greeted with cheers. 
Out of the three hundred inhabitants I knew fully 
half. Some had traveled with me in the old days; many 
were club mates from China Coast ports. Although 
there were a number of officers of the German army 
with us, I was the only officer thus far incarcerated at 
Tanglin who had seen active service. Therefore the 
British set aside a little three-room house for me, 
and I was a somewhat privileged person. 

We Germans had plenty of fun. In the evening, 
over in the French quarters, the sailors would start 
singing the Marseillaise. That was our cue to begin 
a concert of our own. We Germans are musicians— 
and we have good lungs. We would blast the silence 
of the night with Die Wacht am Rhein. Oh, ho! That 
was funny. 

Three days after our arrival an officer came and 
escorted me into the city of Singapore. The admiral 
in command of the British naval forces operating in 
that corner of the world wanted detailed information 
regarding the Emden and her exploits. Of course I 
sidestepped all I could. 

I learned, by the way, that my little trick of chang- 
ing compasses on the Exford had worked to perfection. 
The young lieutenant who had taken charge of her 
had run her ashore, just as I had hoped he would. 

The admiral finally said, “The prison commandant 
has recommended that we transfer you to a hotel here 
in the city. If we do so, will you give your word of 
honor that you will not attempt to escape?” 
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I thanked him for his kindness and courtesy but told 
him I could not promise this. Secretly I was deter- 
mined to get away at all costs. In fact, I had already 
started considering ways and means. Gradually a plan 
evolved. I decided that a small party of picked men— 
men who could pass for British—would have the best 
chance. This meant selecting my companions with 
great care. 

A close inspection of Tanglin cantonment convinced 
us that our only way out would be to dig a secret 
tunnel. The inclosure was brilliantly lighted at night 
by searchlight, but there were several shadowed spots. 
If we started our tunnel quite close to the wall we 
might be invisible to the guards up above in the little 
wooden sentry towers. 

It was not until January twenty-seventh that we 
started digging. A large square of sod was carefully 
taken up so it could be re- 
placed. The tunnel would have 


“You must read these papers between the lines,” I 
told him, after a pause. 

“That is difficult for us. But you live in Europe; you 
can tell us the truth,” he said. 

“Yes, I can do that,” I admitted slowly, evenly. 
“Naturally the English never will tell you what has 
happened to your men. They wouldn’t dare. It is very 
cold in France, and your brothers cannot stand it. 
They get consumption—and pouf! they are gone. 
The English newspapers say the Indian soldiers are 
dying bravely, mowed down by German machine 
guns. That is a lie. They do not die gloriously in 
battle; they die like sick dogs.” 

I happened to speak the truth. And I played upon 
these swarthy men and their fear, not of bullets but 
of the cold, damp trenches. 

A few days later I planned, step by step, every de- 

tail of the mutiny with the 





to be big enough to accommo- 
date a fat China Coast skipper. 

Throughout the darkest hours 
of the night, day after day, 
the work went slowly on. The 
sod was placed on a cover made 
from beer cases, and was put 
back in position when the com- 
ing of dawn made it unsafe for 
us to continue. The work was 
done in two-man shifts. A knife 
was our only sharp instrument, 
so our progress was tedious in 
the extreme. But luckily the 
soil was sandy. 

To get rid of the dirt, I de- 
cided to become a landscape 
gardener—a harmless hobby in- 
deed. Iron crosses, anchors, and 
various geometrical designs 
beautified the spot; they all 
were laid out with the dirt from 








sergeant and his men—how 
they were to take the English 
prisoners, seize the wireless sta- 
tion, destroy all the government 
works. It would be quite easy; 
at least I made it seem so. 

On the afternoon of February 
fifteenth, about four o'clock, I 
was playing chess with a friend. 
Suddenly the sound of rifle fire 
brought us to our feet. With a 
bound that would have done 
credit to a much thinner man, 
I got to my front door. There, 
coming across the _ stockade, 
were a hundred or more men 
armed with rifles. They were 
running toward us, firing at our 
new guards as they came. They 
had mutinied; there was no 
doubt of it. 

Ten minutes of hand-to-hand 


fighting and bloodshed, and the 











our tunnel. It was funny. One 
day the commandant came 
around on a tour of inspection. 

“You are wonderful garden- 


One of the disguises which Lauter- 
bach adopted in his escape when the 
English, with an offer of $50,000 on 
his head, pressed close on his trail. 


incident was over. The English 
were taken completely by sur- 
prise. A few were lucky enough 
to escape. But not many. 


ers,” he commented; but I did 

not say a word—he stood much too near the tunnel 
entrance for comfort. However, things were brewing 
which changed our plans, and the tunnel was for- 
gotten. 

From the beginning | got along famously with the 
native guards. Every day I conversed with the Indian 
noncommissioned officers intrusted with our im- 
mediate surveillance. As the weeks wore on, the senior 
noncom, who had the run of the stockade at all hours, 
came more and more frequently to my bungalow in 
the night, usually with a subordinate or two, and we 
would chat for hours. 

The idea of fomenting a mutiny among our guards 
never even occurred to me until one February evening, 
when “‘Sergeant”—I always called him that—and I 
were in my hut, talking. The conversation lapsed. 
Then, ‘‘We never get the real reports concerning our 
soldiers in France,” he said, nodding toward the 
newspapers. “‘I am convinced that we are being fed 
lies, all lies. Our people are being slaughtered.” 





Meanwhile we prisoners had 
retreated to the shelter of the barracks. As senior offi- 
cer I assumed command, and when some of my lads 
wanted to join the Indians I advised against it. 

“The British are sure to land sailors and marines 
from the ships in the harbor, and then where will you 
be? They will say we started the mutiny, and every 
last man of us will be shot.” 

Hardly had I said this when fifty wild-eyed Indians 
rushed in upon us, hoisted me to their shoulders, and 
ran out shouting, “Here is our leader.” One of these 
fanatical fellows jerked off his turban and jammed 
it over my ears. I must have looked like a fat, drunken 
sultan. His comrades cheered, but I didn’t. Not me. 
As the acclaimed leader of the mutineers I would have 
made a fine target, tall and broad, for a British firing 
squad. 

So I declined the honor, assuring my hearers that 
they were far more experienced at land warfare than 
I, who knew only the sea. They finally concurred; and 
as they were leaving, their leader said, “‘ We will bring 
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you arms to-night. All you have to do now is fight 
your way to the harbor, board a steamer, and get 
away.” 

Then off they went. The way to escape was clear, 
but all agreed it would be best to lie low until dark. 

Six-thirty, seven, seven-thirty, and finally eight 
o'clock. All quiet in the camp. But I had noted signs of 
unrest and even suspicion on the part of some of the 
hybrid Germans among us, and I determined to get 
while the getting was good. So, taking my raincoat, 
pipe, tobacco, and a knife, I joined a few picked com- 
panions. It was pitch dark, with still no sign of either 
mutineers or British, though we heard intermittent 
firing in the distance. 

Some of the less enterprising German prisoners 
were on watch at the gate, so on the opposite side of 
the camp we hurriedly dug a hole under the fence. 
The barbed wire barrier we cut with scissors; I was 
the last to pass through. Just as I did so I heard a 
voice calling, ‘Where is Captain Lauterbach?” Ho, 
ho! With the aid of a pole we vaulted over the electri- 
fied wire that was our sole remaining obstacle. 

Our way to the beach led through the ghostlike trees 
of a rubber plantation. The rising moon soon made it 
almost as light as day. We went single file and kept 
to the shadows until we came to a main road, which we 
followed for a short distance. But there were altogether 
too many travelers on the road that night, so we de- 
cided to take to the fields. 

After two hours of hiking through the rough we were 
lost. Several times in passing Malay kampongs we had 
heard the natives chattering; there was nothing for 
it but to take a chance and ask our way. So at the next 
hut we bribed a Chinaman to lead us to the nearest 
Malay village on thecoast. About one-thirty in the morn- 
ing we wereon the beach—and you have no idea how in- 
viting that white sand looked under the tropical moon! 


Two children of the jungle,through which Lauter- 
bach passed on his way to Padang, experiment 
with cigarettes. Had it not been for the friendly 
natives along his route the captain could not have 
returned to Germany and entered the war again, 
this time as commander of the famous Moeve. 


Our next move was to rush the only cottage in sight, 
where we found some twenty Chinese gamblers playing 
fan-tan. They took us for raiding police, but I hur- 
riedly reassured them. Speaking in Chinese, I ex- 
plained that we were Germans and that we wanted to 
find some Malay fishermen. They promptly volun- 
teered to take us to a kampong near by. 

The Malays looked like pirates, and I think that is 
what they were. However, I dickered with the head- 
man for two small native boats, with a Malay crew to 
man each. They agreed to get us across the Strait of 
Malacca to Great Karimon Island, just off the north 
coast of Sumatra. They demarided their pay in ad- 
vance and got it, and we put out to sea in the darkness. 

Free? Ach du lieber, ja. But if you think Sumatra 
is anywhere near Germany, just take a look at your 
map! 

In twelve hours, having made seventy-odd miles, 
we pulled into a cove near a fishing village on Great 
Karimon. We bathed and lay on the beach exhausted, 
while our boatmen went for food. The next day we 
called on the resident Dutch official on the other side 
of the island. Having heard about the mutiny, he 
recognized us at once. Taking me to one side, he told 
me something that burned my ears—that they had put 
a price of $50,000 on my head! 

That island, so near Singapore, was no place to 
linger. I got an old atlas from a trader and found a 
sampan large enough to hold us all; next morning at 
eleven we were under way once more. All night we 
sailed, and just as the dawn broke we saw land and 
the mouth of a river. Soon I caught sight of an alluring 
group of white houses on the bank of the stream. We 
landed—but we didn’t stay long. Oh, no! The neat 
little cottages were inhabited by lepers! 

We continued our course up the river, and two hours 
later were overhauled by a big Chinese merchant junk. 
We followed her until twilight, when we both put in 
shore and anchored at a little village. From the half- 
caste Dutch ewfficial there we learned the joyful news 
that we were on the Kampar River, the principal 
stream of Sumatra. 

We decided to head for Padang, on the opposite side 
of the island and some three hundred miles distant, 
where some of us hoped to catch a steamer. The 
Chinese junk was leaving the next day, and we began 
our journey with her—a terrible mistake, as we soon 
found out. It was a filthy craft. The crew, dull with 
the fumes of opium most of the time, sprawled on the 
deck; and over them, unnoticed, swarmed myriads of 
vermin. At the next port we transferred our thoroughly 
bitten carcasses to four native dugouts, each manned 
by two Malays, and in these we made good time up the 
river, through an equatorial fairyland. In the trees 
along the banks there were troops of monkeys; in the 
swirling river there were crocodiles. 
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Next morning we came to Pelalawan, the capital 
of a Malay state and the home of a native sultan. 
Courtesy demanded that we pay a visit to His Dusky 
Highness at once. The “palace” proved to be a 
thatched-roofed bungalow, and there the sultan, a 
small, pygmy-like gentleman, received us most 
graciously. He and his ministers of state were clad in 
the latest style for royalty in Pelalawan—Amer- 
ican overalls! 

That evening a little native house was placed at 
our disposal. Remembering my friends, the enemy at 
Singapore, I mailed a postcard which read: “‘From 
now on, kindly consider me a nonresident of your 
Tanglin Barracks Club. I am drinking to your health, 
gentlemen.” 

We had just sat down to supper when a noise on the 
path outside brought us to our feet. A voice called out 
in English, “Where is the Emden officer?” 

“Herein,” I answered. “‘Was ist los?” 

A tall man with a military mustache appeared in the 
doorway. He introduced himself as Mynheer Filet, 
the district commissioner, and explained that he had 
heard all about us and wished to help us. After some 
talk he offered us the use of his launch, to take us back 
down the river and at least part way round the coast 
to Padang. The plan appealed to me; I had never 
liked the idea of trekking hundreds of miles overland— 
a fat man like me. But some of my companions were 
unwilling to venture near the coast again. They 
thought the danger of recapture too great. 

Finally three of the men—Schoenberg, Jessen, and 
Reinhart—elected to go with me on the commission- 
er’s dispatch boat. The others, keeping to the original 
plans, were to push on through the jungle and meet 
us at Padang. So we settled it; but in the end we four 
gained nothing by our attempt to save our legs. 
Mynheer Filet, sure enough, convoyed us back to 
the coast and as far as Siak, a town some distance up 
the Siak River. 

Here, however, he was outside his own district; 
and when the local commissioner, a very good friend 
of the English, made it plain that he had designs on 
that prize money we thought it prudent to slip quietly 
away on foot, about four in the afternoon, and once 


more head for Padang—this time via Tratabula, 
farther up the Siak River. At Tratabula, then, we 
rested that night, having arrived, at ten, fagged from 
our struggle with the jungle. 

At six the next morning we were again on our way; 
and for two weeks we pushed doggedly ahead. Our 
schedule called for travel from five to ten A. M., and 
from four to ten p. M. In the heat of the day we rested. 
I could not tell you, without trying your patience, of 
all the devilish trials of that journey. Most of the way 
we walked. Several times we were able to hire native 
dugouts and proceed upstream for some miles. The 
jungle was full of life. We knew that tigers, leopards, 
elephants, apes, and deadly snakes surrounded us, but 
they were kind enough to keep away. Our worst 
enemies were the insects and tiny crawling things— 
mosquitoes and leeches and such. 

At last, on the seventeenth day after leaving the 
coast, we scaled the heights of the Padang Range to 
the town of Pajacombo, and the worst part of our 
Sumatran trek was over. From Pajacombo we sent a 
telegram to the German consul in Padang, and after a 
two-hour ride on the Dutch railroad down the moun- 
tainside we found him awaiting us on the platform— 
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and with him a representative of the Dutch govern- 
ment. The local authorities could find no legal grounds 
for interning us, but they would not consent to our 
leaving Padang. 

Eight days after our arrival our comrades, whom we 
had left weeks before at Pelalawan, straggled in. The 
poor fellows were in far worse condition than we—worn 
to shadows and with their bodies covered with infected 
insect ‘sores. Several of the men decided to go no 
farther. They believed that the war would soon be 
over, and until it was they would remain where they 
were. 


Sudden Death by Proxy 


But Schoenberg, Reinhart and I were bent on reach- 
ing Germany. It was impossible, what with the price 
on my head, to take the shortest route, via the Suez 
Canal, so I figured out a tentative course by way of 
Java, the Philippines, and the United States. 

As usual, Old Man Opportunity knocked at our 
door when we were least expecting him; and instead of 
having whiskers he came in the guise of a girl. It was 
our tenth night in Padang. At a dance at the Royal 
Sumatra Club I met two young half-caste girls of 
German descent. They were high in Sumatran social 
circles, and we became quite good friends as the eve- 
ning wore on. 

I told them of my eagerness to get across to Java and 
of the danger of risking it by regular passenger boat. 
When I had finished they broke out with murmured 
ejaculations. Finally the eldest said, “‘We have good 
friends here who can help you. They make regular 
trips along the coast with cargo, and one of their boats 
is leaving to-night.” 

I got word quickly to Schoenberg and Reinhart. 
We slipped away to the waterside and to the little 
twenty-ton cargo motorboat which was to drop us at 
some point near Telok Betong, on the Sumatran coast 
right opposite Java. Then it would be up to us. 

At Kru, not far from Sunda Strait, our little party 
suffered another division in the ranks, Schoenberg 
and I decided to risk a journey from Kru to Batavia, 
via a Dutch steamer which happened to be in port. 
Reinhart insisted on holding to the original plan. 
Poor Reinhart! We never heard from him again. 

On the Dutch steamer Schoenberg and I—he posing 
as a Dane and I as a Belgian—reached Batavia with- 
out any untoward incidents. There for several weeks 
we were the guests of German friends. When we finally 
left Java we were again obliged to change our plans, 
for the German consul asked me to undertake a danger- 
ous mission which would involve adding Shanghai to 
our itinerary. I was to carry important secret dis- 
patches to the consul general there. 

By this time the name of Lauterbach and the move- 
ments of that rotund gentleman were becoming mat- 
ters of altogether too much public interest, and my 
warm-hearted host in Java was responsible for the 
jolly idea of having me bumped off by proxy. 

“Tf you want to give the enemy the slip, you must 
die, Lauterbach,” he said. 

So it was arranged. A big tiger hunt was planned in 
my honor. Schoenberg took a train for Surabaya, a 
seaport on the northeast coast of Java, twelve hours’ 
ride from Batavia. There he would await me. 


Events took place according to schedule. I ac- 
companied the hunting party into the mountains of 
Java. Then I disguised myself as a fat Arab merchant, 
left the party, and journeyed in an automobile to a 
little health resort called Bandung. The next day | 
reached Surabaya and there changed my disguise— 
by means of a bottle of hair bleach and a false mus- 
tache—to that of a blond Swede. With a faked pass- 
port I arranged passage to Borneo and Celebes. 
Schoenberg, traveling as a Dane, came aboard just 
before the gangplank was dropped. Months later I 
saw the newspapers that told of my sad demise. I had 
been attacked and mauled by a wounded tiger. Oh, ho! 

At Menado, a remote port on the northeastern 
peninsula of Celebes, Schoenberg and I had hoped 
to desert the Dutch ship, obtain a small boat and a 
native crew, and make a run for the Philippines. But 
we could find no suitable craft there and had to stay 
with our ship, the Pynacker Hordyke, for another 
twenty-four hours. When we dropped anchor off 
Taruna, on Great Sangi Island, I went ashore, alone, 
to scout for a boat. In a little cove, drawn up on shore 
beyond the reach of the tides, I found one. She was 
only about fifteen feet long and badly in need of calk- 
ing, but I liked her lines. She was for sale—cheap. It 
took but a few minutes to round up a crew of five and 
push off for the Pynacker Hordyke. 

On the bridge, with glasses glued to his eyes, I could 
make out my companion. Never will I forget that 
look of dismay on his face as I pulled alongside. 
“Mein Gott, Lauterbach,” he cried, foolishly forget- 
ting that someone might hear him, “she is leaking!” 

This made me somewhat impatient. “Look here, 
old chap,” I said, “we have been through many 
things together. Now if you are afraid to go on, all 
right. But I am going to get to Germany, and I’m 
going to make the next leg in this boat; and I am 
leaving now.” 

This hit home. He was afraid, but he was a man, if 
ever there was one. “All right,” he called, and his 
voice was a bit husky. “I trust you. You are a good 
sailor, and I will risk it. I’ll come.” 


Squalls—and Sharks 


A merry cruise to the Philippines was before us in 
that leaky boat. We arranged to have a supply of food 
brought out to our craft next morning. About noon we 
set sail, despite the mutterings of the unwilling natives 
and the apprehensive groans of Schoenberg, and for 
four days and nights we steered through little-known 
waters. In the daytime it was not so bad—the wind 
remained with us, and we made amazing speed; but 
every night we were struck by live squalls, and we had 
to bail for our lives. 

And always there were triangular fins of the sharks 
who escorted us all the way, hopeful to the last that 
some misadventure would put us in their power. Ach, 
I would have made them a juicy morsel indeed! 

On the morning of the fifth day we sighted land, 
and at eight o’clock that night we skimmed into the 
principal harbor of the Sarangani Islands—only to 
find that we must keep on for another hundred miles 
to Gran, a small port on the south coast of Mindanao, 
where a Manila-bound steamer touches every four 
weeks. But when we got there we found we had just 
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missed it! Next day I made the boys a present of our 
boat, and the staunch little craft stood away for her 
home island. 

We were the guests of Lieutenant Malone, an Amer- 
ican and a fine chap—full of ideas. When we told him 
that instead of killing time waiting for a boat we 
thought of pushing across to the northern part of 
Mindanao, he told us that perhaps a Mr. Walker, who 
had a place some forty miles away, could fix us up a 
seagoing native outrigger boat. And sure enough, Mr. 
Walker could. 

At our very first stopping place, Lebak, I went 
ashore and discovered five white men in the town— 
two Americans and three Englishmen. They treated 
us fine, in spite of the fact that they at once recognized 
us as Germans. When I inquired whether there was 
any kind of a boat going north, one of the Britishers 
said, ‘‘We are going to Malabang this evening. Our 
motorboat will hold you, and you are welcome to 
come along.” So Schoenberg and I spent that night on 
the outskirts of the village of Malabang. 

At the Christian mission I located a Moro who 
offered to guide us to Iligan via Lanao, the nearest 
civilized spot on the other side of the mountains, for 
twenty dollars. It was not far to Lake Lanao, but in 
that short stretch of country lay all the perils of the 
jungle—mountains and rivers, reptiles and insects, 
wild animals and Moro headhunters. 

However, Schoenberg and I were soon deep in the 
wilderness. It was frightfully hot, hard work, and 
ahead of us towered the mountains. During the heat 
of the day we slept under the trees, and in the late 
afternoon we plunged on again. 

About ten the next morning we came to a little 
village where we found natives who informed us, in 
Spanish, that Lanao was about three hours’ journey 
away. Giving the most likely-looking fellow a dollar, 
we asked him to lead us there. 

Along about noon we arrived and were greeted by 
the American officer in command of the local con- 
stabulary. He held a paper in his hand. “You are the 
men!”’ he exclaimed, waving the paper at us. ‘‘ You 
must be! Here is the telegram from Malabang. They 
never expected you would get through; they were 
sure that the Moros would get you—but here you are. 
Well, I’ll be damned!” 

We spent the night with Mr. Cobertson, the Amer- 
ican postmaster at Lake Lanao, and next morning he 
arranged for us to go on by motorboat to Iligan, where 
we hoped to board a steamer. But there was none. 
However, we hired a native boat, a 24-footer, and, 
hoisting sail on our single-masted craft, made a break 


for Cebu. 


Manila at Last 


Forty-eight hours later we landed on the beach just 
outside the port of Cebu, in order not to attract 
attention. Next day we were aboard the S. S. O’Neill 
McLeod and headed for Manila. 

The weather was fine, and we nearly forgot about 
there being a World War until we neared our desti- 
nation and spotted several British auxiliary cruisers. 

ut since we were in neutral waters they showed no 
signs of being interested in us, for which we were duly 
thankful. Soon afterward there was great activity on 


deck—the Filipino girls on board were stripping off 
their clothes. Unabashedly they went about their 
ablutions, then donned fresh garments. It was all 
most naive. 

There were many German ships interned at Manila. 
One of them, the Lyemoon, was commanded by a 
former chief officer of mine. You can imagine his 
astonishment when I clambered aboard his vessel. 

“T would like to stay with you awhile,” I told him, 
“but I must soon be on my way to Shanghai.” 

“Certainly,” he said, nervous with excitement. 
“Certainly, certainly—but first tell me where in 
blazes you have come from.” Which I did, over a 
bottle of excellent beer. 


Investigating “Mr. Johnson” 


Schoenberg and I parted at Manila, for our paths 
to Germany now lay in different directions—mine 
via Shanghai and his direct to San Francisco. I 
never hated to part with anyone as much as with him. 
He had been an ideal companion in spite of his distaste 
for the sea. But so far as I know he never reached 
home. 

It was as Mynheer Peter Bloow, a rotund Dutch- 
man, that I made the trip aboard the Japanese 
freighter Otaka Maru, headed for Chinwangtao, on 
the North China coast. We passed through the Yellow 
Sea without untoward incident, steamed past Port 
Arthur, and finally pulled into our berth in the harbor 
familiar to me from my old days as a China Sea skip- 
per. About noon of the day we docked I casually left 
the boat, dickered for two donkeys—one for myself 
and one for my baggage—and was safely off to a 
near-by resort town, where I knew I should find 
friends among my countrymen. One of them, to whom 
I told my story, invited me to go straight to his house 
at Tientsin. I hurried onto a train which was just 
leaving for that city, and in another few days, with the 
help of one friend here and another there, I worked 
my way down to Shanghai. At the German consulate 
I turned over the secret dispatches and gave a résumé 
of my adventures. 

Some weeks later I set out on the next leg of my 
journey back to Germany. This time I was a chief 
sailmaker’s mate, according to my passport—W. 
Johnson by name. A friend booked passage for me on 
the Mongolia, which was sailing under the American 
flag for Yokohama, Honolulu, and San Francisco. 

Do not think that it was for me a carefree voyage. 
Ach, no! Once I found a Japanese amateur sleuth 
snooping about my belongings, and at Nagasaki a 
swarm of Japanese officials came aboard to examine 
“Mr. Johnson.” As good luck would have it, there was 
a Colonel Johnson aboard, and he was thoroughly 
“investigated”” while I, the humble petty officer, 
escaped notice altogether. 

Before we were far on our course toward San Fran- 
cisco I went to the purser of the Mongolia andeasked 
him to record me under my proper name. There was 
nothing to be gained by landing in the United States 
under an assumed one. The wireless operator heard of 
this and promptly told the world that an officer of the 
raider Emden was aboard. Everybody on the Mon- 
golia wanted to meet me then. I frankly admitted that I 
was on my way back to Germany, (Continued on Page 82) 












W anted- 
A Job for a River 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 





SITUATION WANTED.—The second 
largest river system in the United States, 
at present unemployed through no fault of 
its own, wishes immediate work. Is strong 
and willing; can carry freight and lumber 
or furnish waterpower, as desired. Please 
address Columbia River, care of the Colum- 
bia Valley Associaton, Portland, Oregon. 


























HAT the Columbia River should, at this late 
date in the history of our economic develop- 
ment, still be looking for work is at first glimpse 

a genuine phenomenon. 

The plain fact is that this Columbia system, one 
of the most beautiful and potentially valuable water- 
ways of the world, with a drainage basin of 257,000 
square miles, is flowing past a point just east of Port- 
land, Oregon, at the rate of 2,000,000 cubic feet per 
second—water unused and going absolutely 
to waste, so far as mankind is concerned. 
And this at a time in our development when 
the whole logic of economy points toward 
the utilization of our rivers for transporta- 
tion, for hydroelectric energy, for irrigation, 
and for flood control. 

The Columbia Valley Association, a non- 
profit organization of forward-looking men 
and women in Portland and the Columbia 
basin, is asking Why? The wheat farmers 
of eastern Washington, central Oregon, and 
Idaho, at present in severe difficulties owing 
to their cost-distance from tidewater, are ask- 
ing Why? The business men of Portland, 
Astoria, Longview, and Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, are wondering whether a golden oppor- 
tunity is not being overlooked. 

On August 22, 1926, Herbert Hoover, then 
a Cabinet official, addressed the Columbia 
Basin League in Seattle. “‘True conserva- 
tion,” he said, “is to get our water at work. ... 
The Columbia River basin should be em- 
braced in a national program of major water 
improvement. In the upper stretches of this 
river there are 2,500,000 horsepower, and 
there is a possibility of adding 1,750,000 acres 
of land to intensive cultivation. Again, this 
project involves questions affecting the in- 
terest of four states. It involves the creation 
of storage, the regulation of the flow of the 
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river, and the proper and systematic location of dams 
and reservoirs and power. And there is here again con- 
flict over all these matters. A codrdinated program 
definitely determined, that can be hewn to cover a 
term of years, is the need of this movement.” 

The United States Engineers’ Corps, now at work 
making a complete survey of the entire Columbia 
River district, is expected to make a comprehensive 
report in June of next year. The Columbia Valley 
Association is stirring public sentiment to the end that 
when this report is made, a “‘codrdinated program, 
definitely determined,” as Mr. Hoover put it, can 
be the immediate result. 

The Valley Association further urges that, without 
delay, some kind of boats be put into river navigation. 
Under present conditions the full use of the river for 
freight movement cannot be realized. It will take 
years to canalize, to build locks and wharves and ware- 
houses. But the Valley Association says, ‘Let us do 
something. Let us do what can be done. We cannot 
expect Congress to spend more money in developing 
the river for navigation, unless we show that we are 
making economic use of that part where navigation is 
possible.” 

The vital need is for the people of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries to understand the scope 
and the potentialities of the extraordinary river sys- 
tem on which they live. When we consider that this 
implies a knowledge of a territory about five hundred 
miles long and a hundred miles wide, the difficulty of 
the educational effort becomes apparent. Yet one 
thing is certain: that the development of the Columbia 
River must proceed as a great codrdinated program. 


From Sierras to the Sea 


It is pretty certain that isolated projects of water 
development are to-day a thing of the past. Two things 
are necessary for codrdinated development of the 
Columbia system. One is a clear realization on the 
part of the Northwest people of the facts in the case. 
The other is the utilization, as a part in the whole, of 
the possibilities that exist, while working toward the 
major end. 

The Columbia River is not only commercially im- 
portant; it is one of our most romantic streams. Of its 
singular beauty there is no need to speak here. Those 
who have motored along the Columbia River High- 
way, that extraordinary creation of the engineering 
genius Samuel C. Lancaster, know something of its 
splendor. But that which can be seen from any high- 
way is only a part of the mystery and sublimity of the 
Columbia. It is really an international highway, for it 
rises in British Columbia and flows for hundreds of 
miles through the Dominion before it finally enters 
the United States to drain the greater part of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and, through its tributaries, most 
of western Montana. 

It is a river that followed no traditions and de- 
veloped peculiarities of its own. For example, from 
its source at the foot of Mount Columbia it starts 
almost due north, as though making for the Arctic 
Ocean, then abruptly turns and flows almost due south 
into the United States, then winds more or less de- 
liberately through the intermountain plains as though 
determined to take in as much territory as possible, 


and finally turns westward and cuts through the only 
gap in the Sierra Nevada mountain chain, to get to the 
Pacific. There is only one river that rises east of the 
Sierra Nevadas and finds its way to the Pacific Ocean, 
and that is the Columbia. 

Now, in this last fact lies the secret of much of the 
colossal economic value of the Columbia. The existence 
of a gorge, cleaving these mighty Sierras, through 
which a navigable river flows creates “seaports” not 
only along that part of the river which flows through 
Oregon, but also in eastern Washington and Idaho. It 
means that wheat and other agricultural products 
originating five hundred miles from the Pacific Ocean 
can be water-borne into any port in the world—with 
one transfer, of course, from river boat to ocean 
steamer. 


The Wheat Grower's Problem 


When, with your back against a towering peak of 
the Sierras, you look into the river at your feet and 
see seals disporting themselves, you get a sort of men- 
tal shock. Those seals have navigated from the mouth 
of the Columbia River up to the Gorge in tidewater. 
But when you further consider that with adequate 
canals and locks to create slack water around the 
rapids, the wheat grower in the Lewiston district of 
Idaho would be connected by water with Liverpool, 
you get a still more important shock. 

To-day it costs the wheat grower near Lewiston 
14.4 cents a bushel to ship his wheat about 360 miles 
down grade, by rail, to tidewater. The Canadian 
wheat grower is paying only 12.6 cents to ship his 
wheat over two ranges of mountains into Vancouver, 
B. C.—a distance of 900 miles. This puts the wheat 
grower of western Washington, Oregon, and Idaho at a 
disadvantage as opposed to his rivals across the border. 
He is at an even worse disadvantage compared with 
wheat growers in the Middle West, who can use the 
Missouri-Mississippi river transportation. 

From 75 to 90 per cent of all the wheat grown in 
this Columbia basin is exported. Most of it goes to 
Liverpool, a distance of about ten thousand miles 
from Lewiston, Idaho. The total freight rate from 
Lewiston to Liverpool on a bushel of wheat is 34.4 
cents. That means 14.4 cents for the 360-mile haul to 
tidewater by rail, and 20 cents for the remaining 
9,600 miles by boat. The wheat grower in Arlington, 
Oregon, pays about ten cents a bushel to ship his wheat 
by rail 146 miles to Portland. From this point a cargo 
boat takes it to Liverpool for twenty cents. Or a boat 
will take the Arlington man’s wheat from Portland to 
Yokohama, Japan—4,300 miles—for nine cents, or 
almost a cent a bushel more cheaply than it costs to 
rail it 146 miles. 


River Freight and the Railroads 


Now this discussion of freight rates might seem to 
indicate a collision between the railroad interests 
and the purposes of the Columbia Valley Association. 
To a certain extent this is true. To open up the 
Columbia River for river-boat traffic will undoubtedly 
mean that the railroads will lose some heavy freight 
that they are now carrying. On the other hand, it 
is perfectly apparent that there can be no appreciable 
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forward development of the Columbia basin under the 
conditions that now exist. The wheat grower in the 
Basin is now literally ‘“‘holding the sack’”’ because he 
is in a disadvantageous position to get his grain to 
Liverpool. 

The Columbia Valley Association disclaims the 
slightest intention to injure the railroads. Freight 
rates have been increased in this district, since just 
prior to the war, by 47 per cent. The railroads say 
that even the present rate is too low. Assuming that 
the railroads are right in their claim, the only possible 
conclusion is that the cost of rail transportation, 
through economic changes, has simply gone beyond 
the reach of certain commodities—particularly those 
that are not perishable and do not need to move fast. 


“Live and Let Live” 


It is really not a question of what the railroads think 
or what the Columbia Valley Association thinks. The 
whole matter of rail versus water transportation is in 
the hands of the Federal government. The Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 declared the policy of the government 
to be ‘‘to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail 
and water transportation.” The Inland Waterways 
Corporation was established in 1924 with authority 
to do business on business principles, and at that 
moment the railroads were in a new position: in fight- 
ing waterways they were fighting the United States, 
not private individuals, as in former days. Interchange 
of traffic between water and rail is now a matter for 
order by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The ideal to which the Columbia Valley Association 
looks forward is the existence of navigation companies 
on the river, following almost precisely the work done 
by the government itself in the development of the 
Mississippi system. The expressed preference of the 
government is for privately operated river lines, on a 
basis of “‘live and let live” with the railroads—a close 
codrdination between the two kinds of traffic, with the 
paramount right of the shipper to the best transporta- 
tion at the lowest cost. 

It is not altogether a hardship from the railroad 
side. There are certain classes of freight that cannot 
profitably move by water. All freight that must move 
quickly will continue to go by rail. The development 
of the cities and towns and countryside, which in the 
Columbia basin, it is now thought, will be possible 
only through water development, will create popula- 
tion; and railroads thrive by increased population. 


River Navigation in the Past 


Navigation on the upper Columbia would not be an 
innovation. It would restore something that existed 
as late as 1918. In the early development of Oregon 
and Washington, the river was the only means of 
transportation. There were not even wagon roads. 
In 1849 and 1850 the Federal soldiers east of the Cas- 
cades were supplied by means of bateaux manned by 
Indians. In 1858 and 1859 the freight rate by boat 
from The Dalles to Portland was $25 a ton, and for a 
horse or a man $10 was charged. 

When the railroad was pushed through by way of 
the Columbia Gorge early in the ’80’s the operation 
of the steamboats was abandoned by the owners of the 
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new railroad. It was a time when, all over the coun- 
try, river navigation was being put to death by rail 
enterprise. Speed of transportation had become more 
important than cheapness. Besides, rail transportation 
was not so much more expensive at that time. 

But, even in the ’90’s, there were enough private 
river enterprises on the Columbia to induce the 
Federal government to insure slack water as far as 
The Dalles. In 1896 the Cascade Locks were com- 
pleted; but no boats were operated above that place 
until the state of Oregon built a portage railroad on 
which freight could be transferred between boats, be- 
low Celilo Falls and the adjacent rapids. After this 
was done, in 1905, there was navigation up the Colum- 
bia and the Snake Rivers as far as Lewiston, Idaho. 
Later the government finished a canal and locks be- 
tween The Dalles and Celilo. But river traffic lan- 
guished. A few lines made half-hearted efforts to 
provide transportation, and then quit. The boats had 
the use of a public waterway, free from tolls, while 
competing railroads had to maintain a right of way 
and pay taxes on it, and in addition it is an established 
fact that transportation by water is a lower-cost 
operation. 

In view of this dead failure of river transportation, 
the outsider immediately asks, ‘‘ Well, and what makes 
you think you can do now what you failed to do be- 
fore?” 

The question is a fair one, and here is the answer, 
as seen by the Columbia Valley Association. In the 
first place, unrestrained competition by railroads 
against water traffic is no longer possible. As we have 
seen, the government itself has set the pace. 


Developments That Would Pay 


In other days there was a lack of feeders to steam- 
boat lines. This was markedly true of the Columbia. 
It was like a main-line railroad, devoid of branches. 
Now, with the development of hard highways, with 
their trucking lines, every originating freight point 
within a hundred miles of the river would have a 
“spur” to water. 

Formerly there was an absence of docks and ware- 
houses at river stopping places. There was neither 
facility for quick handling nor safe storage for freight. 
The boats stopped anywhere, and it often cost several 
dollars to put seventy-five cents’ worth of cargo ashore 
on a beach, where a sandstorm might cover it from 
sight within a few hours. The opening of the Columbia 
and its tributaries to regular navigation implies self- 
propelled barge lines with regular service, ample wharf 
and storage facilities, and landings not more frequent 
than ten miles apart. 

When we turn to the potential electric energy of the 
Columbia River system, the development of which 
would be a part of any well-codrdinated plan, the 
resources of this waterway seem still more astounding. 

The Columbia rises in the highest mountains of 
the continent, and it enters the ocean within such a 
comparatively short distance that it supplies a series 
of falls, cascades, and rapids at brief intervals down 
almost to its deep-sea channel. Indeed, the first 
rapids of the river are only thirty-one miles from the 
place where ocean-going cargo boats turn into the 
Willamette to enter the port of Portland. 
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This means “white coal” in abundance. If we in- 
clude that part of the Columbia system which lies in 
Canada, perhaps it would be safe to say that not less 
than one sixth of the total potentiality of current from 
all our rivers is contained in the Columbia—now prac- 
tically out of a job. The discharge of the Mississippi 
attains a total of 1,800,000 second-feet during the 
highest water period; The Columbia at high-water 
mark is probably 1,400,000 second-feet. 

The restoration of river transportation on the 
Columbia, together with the development of the 
Columbia basin by irrigation and reclamation, will of 
course be reflected in the prosperity and growth of the 
deep-water ports in the lower river: Portland, which is 
even now the leading seaport of the world in the ship- 
ment of wheat; Astoria, at the mouth of the river, 
founded in 1811 by the Jacob Astor expeditionary 
forces; and Longview, the newest city of the Pacific 
Northwest, situated between Astoria and Vancouver. 


An air view around Cascade Lakes, Oregon, 
showing the great Bridge of the Gods. The 
Columbia, which rises in British Columbia and 
enters the state of Washington near the Idaho 
line, is the only river with a source east of the 
Sierra chain to escape into the Pacific. Hence 
its future is of great commercial importance. 


By one of the most remarkable engineering feats 
in our thrilling technical history, these lower river 
deep-sea ports have been made possible. 

For years the entrance to the Columbia River was 
one of the most hazardous bits of navigation on the 
American continent. When Capt. Robert Gray first 
visited the Columbia and tried to enter from the 
ocean, he found a channel on the north side of the 
river, just under the well-named Cape Disappoint- 
ment. In later years the channel swung seven miles 
to the south. With every strong southwesterly gale 
the location of the channel shifted, and the depth of 
water on the bar varied from nineteen to thirty feet. 

When the United States engineers took hold of this 
doubtful project they evolved a daring plan—not only 
to clear, fix, and maintain a channel but to make the 
unruly Columbia keep that channel clean, and actually 
to deepen it, year after year. The plan included the 
building of jetties straight out into the ocean tides. 

The heaviest stone that could be handled by 
mechanical devices had to be used in constructing 
these jetties. It was a titanic struggle between en- 
engineering skill and the waves. But when the jetties 
were finally completed, they stayed. 

Now, when navigators come into the Columbia from 
Europe or the Orient, they find the channel where it 
is supposed to be. And the self-scouring process is so 
successful that the channel is expected to deepen to 
fifty feet within the next two or three years. 


























Seagoing America 


By CHARLES GILBERT REINHARDT 


of the clipper-ship period, are fond of making five 
disparaging comments concerning America’s 
present mercantile marine. They are: 

That American-owned-and-operated vessels no 
longer carry a great volume of our trade cargoes to 
and from the distant corners of earth. 

That American boys no longer consider service at 
sea as a career. 

That the mechanical features of modern ocean 
carriers have robbed the sailor’s life of that element 
of romance which attracted and held adventurous 
American youth in the days of sails. 

That the American people are no longer deeply 
interested in the development of American shipping. 

That, as a result of these things, the United States 
is not only failing to develop its foreign commerce but 
is hamstringing domestic industry. 


G ci thectippership pe casting back to the glories 


Down to the Sea Again 


Only a few years ago many such statements were 
tragically true. But to-day the situation is changing. 
Statistics gathered, tabulated, and interpreted by 
governmental agencies prove that the United States 
merchant marine is growing steadily in size, in im- 
portance, and in personnel and that during the past 
decade the value of our foreign trade has surpassed 
that of any other period in American history. While 
there is still much room for development, the United 
States may be accurately described to-day as one of 
the great seafaring, trading, outward-looking nations 
of earth. 

Let us consider the charges in order. The first— 
that few American cargoes move in American vessels— 
is answered by Shipping Board figures which show 
that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, our 
own vessels carried to and from every continent 
more American exports and imports than ever before 
recorded in the entire history of American shipping, 
except for the few years after the World War, when 
the merchant fleets of European nations had not yet 
recovered from submarine losses. 

During the past ten years the share of American 
commerce carried in American ships has averaged 
more than thirty-five per cent, by far the highest 
average recorded in any decade since the Civil War, 
when the steamship first began seriously to supplant 
the sailing vessel as a cargo carrier and our own in- 
terest turned from seafaring to the development of a 
vast inland empire. This is in interesting contrast to 
the decade before the 
World War, when 
the annual average of 
American commerce 
carried in American 
bottoms was only 
ten per cent. 


The war showed us our pitiful lack of ships. 
Since then agitation for a larger merchant marine has 
never ceased. Results have come. The United States is 
now on its way to a new mastery of the seas. The why 
the how, and the extent of our rebirth are discussed here. 


Expressed in terms of ships instead of cargoes, the 
records show an increase of 500 per cent in numbers 
and 550 per cent in tonnage since the prewar period 
1910-14. In terms of American trade they show in- 
creases amounting to 50 per cent with Europe, 200 
per cent with South America, 325 per cent with 
Africa, and 380 per cent with Asia, undoubtedly at- 
tributable in part to our expanded merchant marine. 

Thus it becomes obvious that American ships are 
regaining much of America’s annual trade cargo; are 
increasing the percentage of imports and exports 
transported under the American flag; and, what is 
more significant, are working slowly toward a condi- 
tion comparable to the clipper-ship period of the early 
nineteenth century, when our own vessels carried 
more than seventy per cent of American foreign trade. 

To the statement that American ships no longer 
attract the American boy, official records afford an 
equally interesting reply. They show that while 
seventy per cent of the prewar crews of American- 
flag ships were foreigners, in 1929 almost ninety per 
cent of the sixty-five thousand men placed on Ship- 
ping Board vessels were Americans. 

One explanation for this is that the American 
merchant marine pays higher wages and provides 
better food and accommodations than does any other 
sea service in the world. When the value of the food 
and living accommodation furnished is added to the 
wages paid, the American seaman’s income surpasses 
generally that received by youths beginning their 
careers in almost any nonmaritime trade or profession. 

The further plaint that, for American youth, the 
romance of life at sea departed with the age of sail is 
also open to doubt. Certainly the sea, with its alter- 
nating moods of fury and serenity, of strength and 
of beauty, should retain its ancient charm whether 
traversed on a brigantine, a schooner, or a modern 
oil-burner. Dismissing for the moment the strong 
probability that such modern wonders as directional 
wireless, sound ranging, echo sounding, and the leader 
system of following submerged electric cables safely 
into harbor can stir the imagination as profoundly 
as could the intricate rigging of flying jibs, fore-royals, 
and main topgallant staysails, there remains for the 
modern seagoing American all the mystery and charm 
of his distant ports of destination. 

But it is with the romance which attends commerce 
rather than adventure that the modern American- 
flag ships, and with them virtually all American 
workers and investors, are concerned. To the ports of 
every continent they carry cotton and grain from the 
South; petroleum 
and its products 
from both East and 
West; machinery, 
automobiles, and 
manufactured goods 
from almost every 
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Less than one year old, the Pennsyl- 
vania, of 33,375 tons, is the finest 
recent addition to our merchant 
marine and the largest passenger 
vessel ever built in this country. She 
is given thirteen days to make the 
trip from New York to San Francisco. 


industrial community in the 
land; packing-house and farm 
products from the Middle West; 
copper, tobacco, coal, lumber, 
metals, chemicals, naval stores, 
and all the other commodities 
of which this nation produces 
a surplus. 

Of such products the United 
States during the calendar year 
1929 exported in the carriers of 
all nations (including our own) 
more than five billion dollars’ 
worth, an amount exceeding our 
foreign sales of merchandise for 
any year of record, excepting 
the abnormal period between 
1916 and 1920. From the 
marts of all the world were 
brought to the United States 
imports worth about $4,400,- 
000,000, an increase of $309,- 
000,000 over the 1928 total. Of 
this total commerce eight billion 
dollars’ worth was water-borne. 

What these exports and im- 
ports can mean to the industrial 
expansion of the United States 














° ec Sigurd Fischer 
may readily be seen. Millions 


of American workers, on the 

farms, in the mines, in factories, and in offices, are 
dependent for their livelihood on the ten per cent or 
more excess production over our own needs for which 
foreign markets must be found. Millions are similarly 
dependent on the even flow of materials from other 
lands to be converted here into finished products. 

That is why a dependable American merchant ma- 
rine is necessary—to avoid the possibility of any 
industrial or employment slump should facilities for 
export or import be suddenly shut off by the whims 
of other ocean-carrying nations. 

Recent studies have shown, for example, that we 
ship abroad approximately four tenths of our copper 
production and impressive volumes of our type- 
writers and office equipment, agricultural machinery, 
automobiles, and other products. The oil industry 
exports an appreciable proportion of the kerosene, 
lubricating oils, gasoline, and naphtha produced here. 
In so delicately adjusted an economic situation as 
now confronts the United States as well as other 
nations, something closely approaching financial and 
industrial disaster could easily attend any serious 
interruption of such exports. 

The imports brought here by American-flag and 
other vessels are similarly important to our national 


industry. The farmer demands German potash, 
Chilean nitrates, Indian jute, binder twine from 
Central America, and many similar foreign products. 
Thousands of factories require raw materials from 
Japan, China, India, Malaya, Africa, Brazil, Asia 
Minor, Australasia,,and elsewhere. Our entire motor 
transportation system, for example, depends ulti- 
mately upon an adequate supply of rubber, all of which 
comes to us from abroad. Without a steady importa- 
tion of manganese, necessary in the manufacture of 
steel, not only would that industry suffer but our whole 
rail transportation system would be crippled. 


Changed Complexion of Our Exports 


A glance at any table of foreign-commerce statistics 
reveals a most interesting change in the composition 
of our export trade within even the past decade. It 
shows that finished manufactures are increasing at a 
faster rate than any other commodity, illustrating 
graphically our swift development as an industrial 
nation. 

If the tables extended back to the period between 
1900 and the beginning of the World War they would 


show, as Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, 
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has pointed out, that at that time agricultural prod- 
ucts represented two thirds of all our exports, while 
to-day they represent a little more than one third, 
and that the proportion of packing-house products 
to the total of exports has suffered a similar eclipse, 
although the actual volume of both commodities has 
naturally risen with our national growth. 


Imports and the Merchant Marine 


In imports an equally interesting development has 
become apparent during the past quarter century. 
Where sugar, coffee, hides, and cotton manufactures 
once easily led the list, such evidences of our higher 
standards of living and our industrial development as 
silk, rubber, paper, and furs now press to the top. 

Such commodities not only stand high in the lists 
of imports to-day but show every indication of con- 
tinuing their rapid rate of increase with the industrial 
and intellectual development of the country. 

This great foreign commerce in both exports and 
imports moves on regular routes from the four great 
maritime districts of the United States: the North 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific districts. 

On a number of these routes the great proportion 
of the trade is carried in American bottoms. Thus, 
between our Gulf ports and those of India, the Persian 
Gulf, the Red Sea, and the East Indies more than 
two thirds of the dry cargo travels in American ships; 
and from the Gulf to the United Kingdom almost a 
similar proportion obtains. Between the North 
Atlantic district and the West Coast of South Africa 
three fifths is carried in American ships, and between 
the Pacific Ports and Central and South America 
more than one half. 

Such evidence would appear to answer the senti- 
mentalists’ charges that the American people are no 
longer interested in foreign trade and the develop- 
ment of American shipping. The actual facts show that 
they have an interest even more profound and direct 
than that indicated above. 

Under the Jones-White Act of 1928, which provides 
substantial compensation to fast modern American 
vessels that carry mails and which offers ship-construc- 
tion loans at low rates of interest, the American people 
have, through their government, a financial interest 
in the ships themselves as well as in the results of their 
activities. The stimulation of shipbuilding which 
followed enactment of the law contributes, like foreign 
trade itself, both to the prosperity of the nation and 
to employment opportunities for its workers, even in 
areas far distant from the actual shipyards. 


Fifty New Ships are Building 


Already, as a result of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1928, contracts have been awarded, as this is written, 
for the building of seventeen new vessels, represent- 
ing a total of approximately seventy million dollars. 
In addition to this, plans will soon be under way 
to build more ships as required under the mail 
contracts to be awarded, making a total of about 
fifty-two vessels, valued at approximately 235 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The great majority of these ships are to be com- 
pleted within the next five years. All will be of the 
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most modern type comparable in tonnage, speed, 
and comfort with the best in the world. 

Naturally such activity in shipbuilding makes 
heavy demands on the labor and the natural and 
industrial resources of the country. More than one 
third of the entire cost of building a passenger-mail- 
cargo vessel comparable to the Leviathan is expended 
on labor within the shipyard. More than half is spent on 
finished products of other industries, while the remain- 
der is consumed by overhead, depreciation, and the like. 

Virtually every state and every community in the 
country contributes the output of its mines or fac- 
tories to the finished product. What this means to 
skilled workers is indicated by engineering estimates 
which figure the labor charge of building a modern 
fifteen million dollar ship at 78 per cent, or $11,700,000. 

In still another and highly important aspect do the 
existing and promised modern ships serve the Ameri- 
can people. As discussions at Geneva, and more re- 
cently at London, have indicated, an adequate mer- 
chant marine contributes to the sea strength as well 
as to the prosperity of the nation. In hostile operations 
at sea the value of merchant ships has been estimated 
by strategists at as high as thirty per cent. 


Security, Prosperity, Prestige 


Apart from demonstrated possibilities as troop trans- 
ports they are invaluable to the fighting fleets, serving 
as tankers for oil, as coal carriers, as refrigeration 
plants for the food required by naval personnel, as 
carriers of ammunition and stores. In past wars vessels 
from the merchant marine of hostile powers have been 
employed as mine layers and sweepers. In future wars 
they may serve as aircraft carriers—several did in 
1917-18. Properly designed and converted, they may 
fulfill many of the functions of cruisers. In the World 
War the British Twelfth Cruiser Squadron was com- 
posed of converted merchantmen. 

And finally, as all strategists realize, with the reduc- 
tion of battleships and other combat vessels, the 
nation which has the largest merchant fleets capable 
of being converted into naval forces becomes strongest 
at sea. That is why so many naval officers believe 
that the United States should not give up its battle- 
ships until it can build a merchant marine capable of 
being converted in time of war to a fighting force 
equal to that of the most powerful maritime nation. 

Thus both our economic progress and our national 
defense are dependent on foreign trade carried in an 
adequate merchant marine. The thought is by no means 
new. All nations have realized it since civilization 
was young, and its truth has been proved by the world 
dominance of those peoples who controlled the seas. 

“Ships,” asserted a British pamphleteer as long ago 
as 1681, “are our weapons, they are our pleasures, 
they are our defense, they are our profit; the subject by 
them is made rich, the Kingdom through them strong.” 

America had forgotten these facts for a while. Now 
the effects of recent legislation and the rearoused in- 
terest of shipowners, shipbuilders, merchants, and 
public have brought a new realization of their es- 
sential truth. A continued development of both 
foreign trade and our merchant marine cannot fail 
to contribute generously to the prosperity, the secur- 
ity, and the prestige of our country. 
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Iron AND STEEL, public utilities, rubber, paint 
and banking—these are basic industries which 
serve all business and touch the life of every 
family, every individual. @Continental Shares, 
through investments in these industries, contributes 


to their progress, and participates in their earnings. 


Officers and Directors . 
Cc. S. EATON W. R. BURWELL F. H. HOBSON L. G. WATSON 
Chairman of the Board President Vice-President Secretary & Treasurer 


RICHARD INGLIS DAVID INGALLS R. V. MITCHELL PHILIP WICK 


Advisory Committee 
F.H.BLACKBURN JOHNS. BROOKES, JR. H.W. FENTON  T.M.GIRDLER 


CONTINENTAL SHARES, INC. 


The mid-year report is now available. We shall be glad to 
mail you a copy upon request. 


Common Stock Listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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VERYONE knows there’s 

a big difference in the 
miles given by various brake 
relining jobs. Frequently a job 
lasts twice as long as its pred- 
ecessor on the same car with 
the same driver. Sometimes it 
lasts only half as long. That 
difference is due almost en- 
tirely to the lining. 


Now, the labor required to 
put on the worst lining is just 
as great as to put on the best. 
But if the lining lasts only half 
as long, you get only half 
as much benefit. In other 
words, half the labor used in 
putting on the lining has been 
wasted. It is like paying for a 
two-armed workman only to 
find that he has one arm 
bound up. 


Careful survey of the field in- 
dicates that Ferodo Brake Lin- 
ings are the fastest growing 
linings in point of sales. There 
must be a reason for that—and 
it isn’t price; because Ferodo 
Linings sell for a few cents 
more per foot than ordinary 
linings. They are used by those 
who haveithe best opportu- 
nityito check up on brake per- 
formance—for instance, by the 
largest operators of bus and 
truck fleets. You, too, will find 
that it pays to make sure that 
your brake lining man is using 
Ferodo Linings. 


FEIRO DION 7 


| 5:1-9-0.¢-08 BEDE ces 
FERODO AND ASBESTOS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Ferodo Bonded Asbestos Brake Lining in tolls, Ferodo Pat. Die-Pressed 
Brake Segments, Ferodo M-R Lining and Ferodo M-R Brake Blocks. 


Factory and General Offices: New Brunswick, New Jersey 











Lauterbach Escapes 
(Continued from Page 73) 


and they all advised me not to risk 
it—even the English. But I was of 
another mind. 

In San Francisco, where I spent 
eight days, a score of reporters dogged 
my steps, but I managed to evade 
them all. With another set of spurious 
papers I made my way across the conti- 
nent, this time as a Dane. 

In New York (where I was in touch 
with our consul general) I was again 
shadowed throughout the days and 
weeks when I scouted about for a way 
to get across to Sweden or Denmark. At 
last the master of the Frederick VII, 
a Danish boat, offered me a chance to 
cross with him—as a stoker. Instead 
of receiving wages for my labor I was 
to pay him two hundred dollars. He 
knew that I was German, but I do not 
think he suspected me of being an 
officer. If he had, probably he would 
have charged me more. 

As we neared the European coast a 
big auxiliary cruiser, a Britisher, sent a 
prize crew aboard us, and we were 
taken in to Kirkwall, Scotland. The 
Frederick VII was carrying a consider- 
able amount of bacon, and the British 
figured it was destined for Germany via 
Copenhagen. We were in Kirkwall five 
days, and I was not particularly opti- 
mistic regarding my chances of coming 
through undetected. Consequently I 
was glad—mighty glad—when the Fred- 
erick VII was finally given permission 
to proceed on her way. They let us go, 
bacon and all. 

During the passage from Kirkwall 
there was an outbreak of smallpox 
aboard, and when we entered Oslo 
(Christiania had just been renamed) the 
medical authorities ordered the inocu- 
lation of everybody aboard. I got a jab 
in the arm along with the rest, and it 
was about six o'clock before I finally 
got ashore. At 7:40 I was on my way to 
Copenhagen. Straight to the office of 
the Hamburg-American Line I went. 
There I explained my case to the man- 
ager, told -him everything. “You go 
over to our embassy,” he suggested. 
“See Captain Bartling, the naval 
attaché. Tell him I sent you over; I 
know him very well.” 

Captain Bartling and I had dinner to- 
gether, and when I returned to my 
quarters everything was ready for my 
return to German soil on the morrow. 
I left Copenhagen at nine in the morning 
by boat. 

At four o’clock on the afternoon of 
October 10, 1915, my long journey 
ended. As we pulled into Warnemiinde, 
a watering place about twenty minutes: 
ride from the town of my birth, I saw 
that the beach was black with people, 
though the season was over. 

“What is.the matter here?” I mused. 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Statistics show that, on the average, high school graduates earn $1.00 
for every 72 cents earned by boys with merely elementary education. 


) = it is the boy next door—perhaps 


itis your own boy—who is eager, 
restless and ambitious, who would like 
to quit school and go to work. He is 
looking forward to the day when he will 
have more spending money and more 
independence. 


He has read of self-made men who had 
but little schooling. He sees no reason 
why he could not do equally well. 


Tell him that if he had a chance to talk 
to one of the big, self-made men of 
whom he has heard, he would prob- 
ably be told, “While I was earning a 
place for myself in the business world 
I studied at night trying to keep up 





even those who went through college.” 


ERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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Schooling Raises Pay 





men. You'd better go back to school.” 





“Dad, I want to get a job. Lots of rich men 
didn’t go to school any longer than I have.” 


“My boy, you have heard about only the rare 
exceptions. You don't know how many millions 
of men have been barely able to keep body and 
soul together because they were only half edu- 
cated and unable to compete with better trained 








_Before he is permitted to leave school it would 





be a great thing if he could talk to 
some man or woman in charge of em- 
ployment for a big company. He would 
learn that the better educated boys and 
girls are given preference, from the out- 
set, over those who quit school toosoon. 


In almost every kind of work, whether 
manual, mechanical, business or pro- 
fessional, higher wages and salaries, in 
the overwhelming majority of cases, are 
earned by the best educated and best 
trained. 


Apart from the greater enjoyment of 
books, arts and science gained through 
education—and just as a matter of 
cold dollars and cents—education pays 
the best dividends. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















.a free 
service 


for our Readers 


BUSINESS 


BUREAU 
of 
World’s Work 


E. R. Singer, Director 
9 


WORLD’S WORK readers will 
find the advertising pages 
interesting and useful. As an 
additional feature the Business 
Organization Bureau invites re- 
quests for information and sug- 
gestions helpful in the solution of 
the many administrative problems 
continuously facing to-day’s ex- 
ecutive, and will arrange to have 
our readers supplied with litera- 
ture dealing with their particular 
case. Nocharge is made for this 
service. 


Kindly inform us ON YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
as to the particular problem you 
are interested in, and mailtoE. R. 
Singer, Director, Business Or- 
ganization Bureau of WORLD’S 
WORK, 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 




















































































































ORGANIZATION: 





FINANCE AND 
OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT 
A. Equipment 
Addressing 
Automatic 

ing 
Check Writing 
Dictating and 
scribing 
Duplicating 
Executive Office 
Suites (Period Furni- 
ture) 
Fire Resistive Safes 
Floor Coverings 
Folding (Circulars, 
letters, etc.). 
General Accounting 
Inter-communicating 
Systems (Internal 
Telephones) 
Inventories 
Lighting Facilities 
Mail Dispatching 
Mailing Supplies 
Cartons 
Envelopes 
Tubes 
Material, Stores Ac- 
counting and Inven- 
tories 


Mechanical Bookkeep- 
ing Equipment 
Cards 
Indexes 
Trays 


Typewrit- 


Tran- 


Multiple Copy Writing 
Office Furniture 


Aluminum (Chairs) 
Steel 
Wood 


Office Printing 
Office Records and Fil- 
ing 
Office Ventilating 
Papers for Office Use 
Announcements 
Bond Paper 
Envelopes 
Ledger Paper 
Lightweight Stationery 
for Air Mail 
Permanent Record 
Papers 
Printed Forms 
Safety Paper for 
Checks 
Payroll and Cost Dis- 
tribution 
Public Utilities Ac- 
counting 
Sales and Expense 
Analysis 


Sectional and Movable 
Office Partitions 

Steel 

Wood 


Sound Absorption 
Statistical FigureWork 


Steel Storage Equip- 
ment 
Cabinets 


Lockers 
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Locker Locks 
Shelving 


Tabulating - 

Telegraphic 
writers 

Time Recording 

Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Accounting 

Visible Records 


Type- 


B. Services 
Analysis of Record 
Keeping Problems 
and Indexing 
Appraisal Services 
Budget Control 
Business Reports 
Business Training In- 
stitutions 


Cost Accounting Meth- 
ods 

Engineering —TIndus- 
trial 


Financing Facilities 

Financial. and  Busi- 
ness Condition Ser- 
vices 

Floor Layouts 

Income Tax Reports 

Industrial Wage Plans 

Statistical Service 


INDUSTRIAL (Pro- 
duction and _ Distri- 
bution) 

Air Conditioning 
Appraisals 
Arc Welding 
Automatic 
Systems 
Brass Pipe 


Sprinkler 


Building Materials and 
Products 
Brick 
Bronze 
Cement 
Fibre Products 
Limestone 
Locks and Hardware 
Lumber 
Marble 
Skylights 
Steel 
Steel Windows 
Tiling 
Vitreous Products 
Wrought Iron 
Building Service (De- 
signing, Engineering, 
Construction and 
Equipment) 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Centralized 
tion Control 
Compressors 
Condensers 
Copper Pipe 
Cost Reduction Engi- 
neers 
Diesel Engines 
Electric Fans 


Produc- 


Electric Wires and 
Cables 

Equipment for Power 
Generation and 
Transmission — Ex- 
ternal 

Especially Designed 
Production Machines 

Files 


Floor Layouts 
Gas Engines 


Heating Equipment 

Incinerators 

Insulating Materials 

Lighting Facilities 

Machine Knives 

Management Engi- 
neers (Public Utili- 
ties Operation) 


Materials Handling 
Equipment 
Conveyors 
Cranes 
Hoists 


Trucks 


Metal Protection on 
Buildings (External 
Coating) 

Motor and Generator 
Designing and Build- 
ing 

Packaging Machinery 

Physical Distribution 
(N. Y. Area and 
Abroad) 

Piping Products 


Plant Maintenance 


Cleaning Materials 

Fire Prevention and 
Protection Engineer- 
ing and Equipment 

Floor Cleaning De- 
vices 

Lubrication 

Paint Sanitation 

Smoke and Combus- 
tion Problems 

Wire Fencing 


Pneumatic Tubes 


Power _ Distribution— 
Internal 
Bearings 
Belts 
Chains 
Power Distribution In- 
struments — Inter- 


nal (Transformers) 

Pressed Steel Products 

Process Heating 

Production Control 

Pumping Machinery 

Recording Instruments 

Refractory Materials 

Saws 

Siding and Roofing 
Materials 

Stamped Metal Parts 

Steel Partitions 

Steel Sheets 

Steel Shelving for 
Stock or Storeroom 

Temperature Control 
(Installations) 

Temperature Control 
(Instruments) 

Transportation (Motor 
Trucks) 

Valves 

Ventilating Equipment 

Waterproofing 

Water Softeners 

Window Shades 


Wrapping and Shipping 
Materials 
Corrugated Fibre 
Paper 


Wood Crating 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
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LEASING to the eye...warm to the touch...non- 

mechanical in structure, quiet, wood office furniture 
builds morale, lessens fatigue, tends to overcome the 
mental lapses and false movements which lead to errors 
+» Waste. 

Executives, realizing that they do their best work in 
congenial surroundings, demand wood office furniture. 
All employees accomplish more when they have the 
comfort and friendliness of wood desks and chairs. 


Wood office furniture possesses in full the same quali- 
ties which have made wood the favorite building material 
....the accepted standard of furniture in the home. 
It is stronger, pound for pound... absorbs shocks and 
jars...lasts longer...does not deteriorate, corrode or 
bulge out of shape... 


And in case of fire, wood desks actually protect 
their contents better than do desks of substitute 
materials! 

The leading American manufacturers of wood office 
furniture provide a wide range of appropriate models— 
Period suites for executives...desks and chairs for other 
employees... furniture for every office need. Consult 
your local dealer. 

e oe e 


Send for the free booklet, “Planning the Modern 
Office in Wood,” which contains complete data 
on office planning, and a handy chart that will 
help you lay out an attractive, efficient office to 
meet your individual requirements. WOOD OFFICE 
FURNITURE ASSOCIATES, INC. Affiliated with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 





The private office of MR. E. G. 
DIEFENBACH, President of G.E. 
Barrett & Co., Inc., New York 


FURNITURE 





General Offices of G. E. BARRETT & CO., INC. 
This organization, like many others of importance, 
supplies employees with office furniture of wood. 


Mail today.. 
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. , Wood Office Furniture Associates, Inc. 
1S WATURALLY Dept. 69, Graybar Building 
SETTER New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklet, 
“Planning the Modern Office in Wood” 








City State. 











Woop OFrrice FURNITURE 
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There are bonds that bind 
and—Bonds that set 
you free 






yETs say you’re Ona motor trip 
—miles from home. Suddenly 
from around a curve tears a big 
Sedan. You swerve—and escape 
byahair’s breadth, but... Thatman 
walking on your side of the road! 
Fortunately, you don’t hit him 
squarely—he’s apparently only cut 
and bruised. If you carry adequate 
Liability Insurance with a good, 
reliable company, you are pro- 
tected against financial loss from 
claims, but— 

While lunching at a nearb 
Hotel, you are also served wit 
a Writ of Attachment on which 
the ink is scarcely dry. The in- 
jured man has made use of the 
local sheriff to protect his inter- 
ests before you’ve a chance to 
leave town. Your car is “attached” 
and as effectively “tied-up” as 
though he’d put a gigantic ball 
and chain on it. What to do? 

If Atna-ized, your Atna Service 
Certificate will identify and intro- 
duce youto the local AtnaAgent. 
(There are 20,000 of them from 
Coast to Coast!) He will promptly 
arrange for an Aitna Release of 
Attachment Bond, thus restorin 18 
full possession of your car—wit, 
out a cent of extra cost to you. 


Etna writes Bonds as well as insurance. 
It looksafterits automobile policyhold- 
ers’ needs, not only from Coast to Coast 
but in Exurope, too. It pays to be 
Etna-ized. Let the Aitna-izer in your 
community give you the whole story. 












t 
Etna Casualty and Surety 
Company 


tna Life Insurance Company 


Automobile Insurance 
Company 


Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


ALTNA-IZE 





(Continued from Page 82) 


But I soon found out. My country- 
men were there to give me a rousing re- 
ception. My father had once com- 
manded the regiment stationed in the 
town, and the colonel now in command 
had even sent the regimental band to 
welcome me. As I stepped ashore the 
band struck up “Deutschland iiber 
Alles.” The mayor, with a bevy of 
ladies of honor surrounding him, greeted 
me; around us pressed the crowd. A 
telegram from my mother was thrust 
into my hand. I entered a car, the line 
of parade formed, the band leader 
waved his hand, and the band began to 
play 

“Lauterbach!” 





Editor’s note—The concluding install- 
ment of Captain Lauterbach’s adven- 
tures will appear in an early issue. 


The Fastest Train 
(Continued from Page 28) 


starts gliding stealthily into the rat 
hole ahead. There a line of yellow and 
red sparks run into the distance. Speed 
is so restricted at this stage of the jour- 
ney that there are no green lights used. 

“Yellow,” cries one of the engine- 
men. “ Yellow,” echoes the other. “ Two 
yellows,” cries Mike. “Two yellows,” 
responds Farrell. No need for signs in 
this refined machine. 

We are groping our way under Park 
Avenue, thoroughfare of expensive 
hotels and apartments, guided by the 
low-lying chain of lights. In the distance 
are red spots, but as the enginemen con- 
tinue their chant, these invariably 
change to green in time for our passing. 
The tunnel walls are close on either side 
as we rumble forward until a speck of 
pure white light appears, quickly as- 
sumes oblong shape, and provides for 
us an exit through which we hurry on to 
an elevated structure. The rat hole ends 
outside the region of high rents, and we 
emerge between shabby facades and 
dusty windows. 

An unseen dispatcher threads us 
past the 125th Street Station and an 
area of entangled switches and rails, 
some of them with a light coat of rust 
from the recent rain. A swingbridge 
carries us across the muddy Harlem 
River, dull under a leaden sky. At thirty 
miles an hour, the limit in the yards, we 
round a curve, enter a rock cut where 
only two trains may pass, and swing up 
the Hudson. 

Though we are guided by the fingers 
of semaphores, the crew translate their 
messages into colors. “Green,” calls 
Mike as the finger points heavenward. 
The finger beyond is bent. “Second 
yellow,” warns Mike. 

We are on one of five sets of high- 
speed rails, laid at water level with 
curves well banked, and Farrel may 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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like a miracle. But there is nothing 
miraculous about it when the paper 


used is Dexstar Manifold No. 5 —the 


thinnest business writing paper made. 


Dexstar Manifold No. 5 is revolutioniz- 
ing duplicating work for business 
houses and professional people 
throughout the country. OF highest 
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Pass your business 
in review every day 


VERY department of your busi- 
ness on your desk every morn- 
ing... marching past you while 
you review them one by one. 
Physically impossible? Yes. Why, 
it would even be impossible for 
you to make a daily inspection 
tour of every department. And 
monthly reports can soon go stale. 


Fresh Business News 


The answer is daily reports... fig- 
utes that bring you an exact pic- 
ture of each department for your 
unhurried scrutiny. 


With Elliott-Fisher you get 
these figures at nine o’clock every 
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morning. You get them hours 
fresh, not weeks old. You get them 
summarized in a clear, simple form. 
Sales, shipments, inventories, bank 
balance, etc. One calls for instant 
action. Another needs careful 
watching. All these figures are vital 
to the sound and orderly conduct 
of your business. 
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Elliott-Fisher Accounting-Writing 
Equipment will not interfere with 
your present routine. And it is not 
The Elliott-Fisher 
flat surface ac- 


counting - writing 
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even necessary to add a single 
name to your payroll. In fact, in 
many cases fewer people do more 
work with Elliott-Fisher. 
Hundreds of firms use Elliott- 
Fisher today. May we show you 
what it does for them? Write for 
full information or ask to have 
our representative call to see you. 













General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 


control of my business. 
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proceed at a maximum of fifty-five 
miles an hour. He moves the controller 
slightly, and without ostentation or 
effort, noise or vibration, the rails begin 
racing under our window until that 
maximum is reached. 

To the right a green embankment and 
suburban homes. To the left the Hud- 
son, factories, canoeists, rotting barges, 
a tugboat sunk at its mooring, the boiler 
red with rust. From time to time the 
overhead footbridges fling back the 
sound of our passing. 

The clouded sky is already darkening. 
The semaphore fingers disappear, and 
their eyes gleam out—yellow, yellow, 
then red. At the vanishing point of the 
rails is a steam locomotive, stern toward 
us, blocking our path. The air grates, 
the brakes grind, our speed slackens. 
Still the obstacle looms in the way of the 
Twentieth Century. 

We halt some hundred feet from the 
Hudson-type engine, but our crew show 
no surprise at the cessation in our prog- 
ress. We have already reached Har- 
mon, and the iron horse ahead of us is 
about to assume our burden and whirl it 
to Albany. We are switched aside, and 
the Hudson backs into the place we oc- 
cupied; four minutes later the Limited 
is away. 


Farrell lifts the control handles from 





| their sockets, and we walk through the 
| corridor to the cab at the opposite end. 
| Somewhat pridefully Mike takes charge. 
| He gives her a little juice, and we slide 
| from the main line into the open maw 
| of the inspection shed. Repair pits ap- 


pear beneath the track as we gain this 
shelter. “Give her the air,” shouts a 


| mechanic. Mike brings her to a stop. 


Mike hurries away while the mechan- 


| ics begin their inspection. Farrell strolls 
| out of the shed more leisurely. “ Always 
| look both ways before crossing a track,” 





he cautions, and he also explains how to 
cross a third rail without being electro- 
cuted. Mike is already in the cab of 
another electric which is moving a train 
back to New York. Farrell, however, 
will wait about two hours before he 
ushers a train into the Grand Central 
and goes home. Thus the life of Jimmy 
Farrell, daily providing epilogues and 
prologues for pageants of speed. .. . 

The field of the electric locomotive 
has until now been confined to terminals, 
tunnels, and mountainous stretches of 
track where its advantages in respect to 
quiet, lack of smoke, and energy have 
been considered appropriate. 

The time is at hand, however, when it 
will leave these restricted fields and 
pursue its older rival over the stretches 
of main track where traffic is heaviest. 
A great enterprise to put the new giant 
in charge of an important section of the 
East is already under way. The lines on 
which electricity and steam are waging 
their campaign will be outlined in an- 
other article. 
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Mutuality avd Americanism 





Santa Clara Mission in 1849; 
founded in 1777, twenty-five 
years after the founding of 


mutual insurance. 


their casualty risks—workmen’s compensation and 
general liability. 

Increasing hundreds of thousands of car owners 
are finding mutual casualty insurance the safe,sound 
and sure way to reduce one important item of car 


"hoc mutual plan of insurance is as typically, as 


fundamentally American as Franklin, Jefferson 


and Marshall who were its founders. overhead. 


So broad and sound was the original plan laid Any business man; any car owner will find inter- 


down by these men in 1752 that it has needed no 
essential change to adjust to the complex demands 
of the great modern business structure. 


est and value in a brief booklet outlining the merits 
of mutual casualty insurance. Write for your copy 
today. There is, of course, no obligation of any kind 


involved. Address Mutual Casualty Insurance, 
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policyholders are still the owners of mutual corpora- 
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i MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
successful operation therefore go to the policyhold- 
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than tomorrow!” .. Decide today 
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the Great Inland Sea... a glori- 
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be sure to eat of delectable 
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Mediterranean—sails from New 
York January 24—to Madeira... 
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The Reader Writes 


| A Matter of Style 


(From a letter to us) 
Sirs: 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People has compiled 
a preliminary list of those publishers and 
publications which now employ the capital 
N in Negro, and would like very much to 
add your name to the list. 

WaLTeR WHITE 
Acting Secretary, N.A.A.C.P. 


(From our reply) 

Our present style is invariably to use 
“Negro”’ when referring to the race as a 
whole or when used in an adjectival sense; 
“negro”? when referring to individual 
members of the race. This is in strict ac- 
cordance with our usage in respect to all 
races. 

For instance: Caucasian folklore; Negro 
spirituals; Indian burial rites. But: The 
negro and the white man exchanged blows, 
then fell into a clinch; Another redskin bit 
the dust. 


(From a second letter to us) 
Sirs: 

The style that has been adopted by an 
overwhelming majority of editors and pub- 
lishers of whom we have inquired in this 
country, is to capitalize NM whenever the 
word Negro is used, whether it designates 
the race or an individual. We recommend 
that usage, inasmuch as the small n in 
Negro does offend colored people. 

HERBERT J. SELIGMANN 
N.A.A.C.P. 
New York City 


(From our reply) 

You will be glad to know that in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the N.A.A.C.P., it 
has been decided that World’s Work will 
henceforth capitalize the N in Negro in 
all cases. And consistency of style be 
hanged! 


Challenging the Revolutionists 


Sirs: 

I read Mr. Upton Close’s article on 
India in a recent issue with a great deal of 
interest. It seems to me that the author’s 
viewpoint is prejudiced. 

While Mr. Close has been in India and 
professedly made investigations, he has 
neither sought out accurate sources of 
information nor gathered facts from the 
right sources. He fails to emphasize the 
fact that India is in Asia and must be com- 
pared with the surrounding Asiatic coun- 
try. When that is done it will be observed 
that India is the only country with a stable 
government at the present moment. 

It is the only country with a balanced 
budget, with an electoral suffrage—where 
the obstacles of religious prejudice and 
class and caste dominance are sought to 
be overcome by the general education of 
the masses; where the revenues of the 
country are not used for the enrichment of 
military dictators, but for the physical 
development of the country and the ad- 
vancement of the submerged masses. 

Had Mr. Close been accurate relative 


| to commercial relations between India and 
Great Britain, he would have shown that 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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Panic free, boom free, home owned, 
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sound, Grand Rapids, with its 200,000 
population, is af once a good place in 
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Western Michigan and its city: Among its 
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contemplating a Grand Rapids unit. 
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| consolidated report 


of United Founders Cor- 
poration and subsidiaries 
for the six months ended 
May 31, 1930, gives a com- 
plete list of the investment 
holdings. Copies of the re- 
port may be obtained from 
investment bankers. 
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Contemporary print of the Battle of Tudela, in which the French defeated the Spaniards in northern Spain, November, 1808 


Sitting in Paris 
he won the BATTLE of TUDELA 





E glanced keenly at the map 
for a moment, then turned 
again to the letter before him. 

“Entrench Tudela, at once,” 
Napoleon wrote rapidly. ‘And keep 
the lines of communication open to 
Logrofio, by the right bank of the 
Ebro if possible, by the left bank 
at all costs.” 

That was in August, 1808. Be- 
fore Napoleon had ever set foot on 
Spanish soil! 

Yet here he was in Paris, over 
500 miles away, telling his brother 
Joseph, newly set upon the Bour- 
bon throne of Spain, just what 
steps to take against the insurgent 
Spaniards. 

How did he acquire such exact 
and topographical knowledge of a 
country he had never seen? Simply 
by the careful, intelligent reading 
of maps. 


Write for latest free descriptive material on any 
Rand M¢Nally products, listed below: 


Maps 
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Auto Road Maps 
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Railroad Maps 
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Banker’s Directory 
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Airline and Bus Tickets 


“Napoleon never fought a bat- 
tle,”” one commentator says, ‘“with- 
out having first rehearsed it on a 
map.” 

More perhaps than any other 
man in history, Napoleon was able 
to project himself instantly in 
imagination into any locality or 
situation. 

That’s what good maps help you 
do. And that’s why today they 





Atlases 


hold such a constant fascination for 
every cultivated man and woman. 


Perhaps you haven’t been in the 
habit of reading maps very often. 
Then start now to enjoy them reg- 
ularly. They’ll open up for you a 
brilliant, colorful new world of prof- 
itable ideas. Teach your children 
to use them, tuo. 


Rand M€Nally & Company have 
been for 60 years the most highly 
regarded and best known makers 
of fine maps, globes and atlases for 
general and special uses. Their 
products are on sale at leading 
stationers’, booksellers’, or direct. 


And that habit of scrupulous 
accuracy down to the last minute 
detail, which is so essential to 
quality map making. carries over 
into every phase of Rand M€Nally 
& Company’s many activities. 


vp MENALLY & GOMPANY 


General Atlases Map Headquarters 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas Dept. H-9 


Bible Atlas 
Railroad, 
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536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 
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across the Sierras, say from Reno 

down to San Francisco, you look 
out across a wilderness of mountain 
peaks, ranged as far as the eye can see 
until they disappear, dim and blue, into 
the distant horizon. 

From your perch, high as an eagle in 
the thin air, you see great ridges, with 
pines that seem like tiny Christmas trees 
marching slowly below you. Presently 
a range is directly beneath, the topmost 
rocks only a few hundred feet under the 
plane; half a minute more, while the pre- 
cipitous slopes drop away like magic, 
and you are again poised in thin bluish 
air, a mile above a tree-filled valley. 

In winter, above these same ridges, 
you look out of your heated cabin across 
an arctic fairyland of dazzling snow and 
ice; if you happen to have the good for- 
tune to be making the two-hour flight 
at sunset or in the early light of morning, 
you see the snowy slopes tinted with all 
manner of glowing colors—lilac and 
mauve and rose, or yellow and orange, 
with patches of dark purple and blue 
shadow. 

Sometimes you slip along close under 
little brilliant pink or golden clouds, and 
the plane itself becomes part of the sun- 
set or dawn. 

An unusual journey, one of the most 
scenic flights that can be made in North 
America. Unquestionably; but by the 
time you have made a dozen or more 
air journeys, you will find that the im- 
pressions of a dawn flight “over the 
hump,” as pilots speak of that particu- 
lar trip, can be matched—though prob- 
ably never surpassed—in many places, 
many times. 

Coming into Chicago, for instance, 
from the East, just at dusk, with Lake 
Michigan stretching mysteriously off to 
the right, and the myriad city lights 
just flashing on; or flying east through 
still air under a full moon, a mile above 
the Arizona desert. 


I: YOU JOURNEY by airplane 


“First Time Up?” 


Such impressions, however, are us- 
ually only for the seasoned air traveler. 
Memorable as they are, they replace a 
still sharper set that comes earlier. 

“First time up?”’ That is the question 
separating all air travelers into two dis- 
tinct classes. 

If you fly from Cleveland around the 
end of Lake Erie to Detroit, and west 
above the farms of southern Michigan, 
you learn that the Stout Air Services, 
now the oldest passengers-only air line 
in the United States, has carried to date 
something like 110,000 passengers. 


By MYRON M. STEARNS 


Of that number, at least 80,000, prob- 
ably more, have been on “ first time up” 
flights—perhaps for short trips that en- 
abled them to look down on the bunched 
office buildings and widespread suburbs 
of Cleveland or Detroit, perhaps on 
business journeys that were made in 
emergencies with particular pressure on 
saving time. But whatever the circum- 
stances, their impressions were in many 
ways different from what they will ever 
experience again. 


When the Bumping Stops 


On the first flight one is apt to feel a 
good deal of restrained excitement, or 
even trepidation. Man has been an- 
chored by gravity to the earth for too 
many generations to make the first jump 
into the air a commonplace thing. It is 
not unlike getting ready, as an unaccus- 
tomed swimmer, to dive off a float. 

The plane bumps comfortably along 
the ground as the pilot taxis across the 
field, somewhat after the manner of a 
big car with a flat tire. It picks up speed 
fast. Presently the bumping stops; the 
ground sinks away. Field and hangars 
shrink visibly, as they drop away be- 
hind. 

Then, suddenly, the whole cabin may 
tilt sharply to one side, while the earth 
swings giddily around in a great semi- 
circle. That first “bank” is usually re- 
membered a long time. 

After the ground is far below, perhaps 
a thousand feet down, perhaps five 
thousand, there is time to take stock. 
There is no feeling of vertigo, no sense 
of great height, as when one looks off a 
cliff. Usually whatever sense of danger 
there may be passes quickly, not to re- 
turn until the motor is throttled down, 
while the plane glides lower and lower, 
as the ground seemingly rises to meet it, 
for a landing. Again the “first exper- 
ience.” 

Later flights will never bring back the 
excitement, the thrill, of that first take- 
off, the first bank, the first view. from 
half a mile up, the first sweep over a 
low hill.or ridge close beneath the plane, 
the first landing. Compared to it, later 
flights seem tame. 

Those particular “first flight”’ sensa- 
tions our children or grandchildren will 
rarely experience, as we may, as adults. 
Their first flights will be no more mem- 
orable than our own first ride’ on a train. 
It is only during these early years of air 
transport that we can have the pioneer 
thrill and excitement and sense of dan- 
ger. They are reminiscent of the days 
when the little old New England lady 
sat quietly in her seat throughout a 





Traveling by Air 


railroad accident that wrecked the 
whole front end of the train. 

“Why,” her explanation came, “| 
supposed they always stopped like that.” 

Second, third, and all subsequent 
flights are an old story. One begins to 
take stock of the advantages of air 
travel, weighing them against its de- 
fects. Speed, first and foremost. From a 
New York airport at noon—and dinner 
in Chicago. From Chicago to the Pacific 
in less than twenty-four hours. Los 
Angeles in the morning, Kansas City at 
night. San Francisco at dawn, and a one- 
o'clock lunch in Seattle. New York to 
Los Angeles in two days, with two nights 
of sleep on trains. 

For the most part plane quarters are 
no longer cramped. In the cabin are 
comfortable seats with reclining backs, 
four or six or a dozen or even more, with 
space to move about in freely. The 
motors are noisy, with an incessant roar 
as loud as that of a subway train, but it 
is possible to carry on a conversation by 
speaking in loud tones or putting your 
lips near a person’s ear, as though he 
were deaf. Service, whether or not meals 
are served on the plane, is almost in- 
variably excellent. 

The passengers are far above average, 
and accustomed to the best. They can 
afford the best, or they would not be 
traveling by air, which is usually at least 
as expensive as the fastest train and fre- 
quently much more so. Also, they are of 
the leadership class, or they would not 
be flying before the great majority has 
come to realize that the age of air trans- 
portation is already upon us. 


Luxury and Speed 


On the debit side of air travel we put 
three black marks. Nor is danger, con- 
trary to the impressions of the unposted, 
counted among them. 

They are: first, the inconvenience 
caused by the absence of adequate pas- 
senger directions and information booths 
comparable to those of our great rail- 
road stations. That condition, of course, 
is largely temporary. But the second and 
third disadvantages of air transport 
will not pass so quickly: the discomfort 
of travel in rough air, which tilts a plane 
about after the manner of a ship at sea; 
and the uncertainty of schedule, which 
will remain until man is more nearly 
master of wind and fog and snow than 
he has yet become. In very bad weather, 
planes cannot fly. 

There you have the picture. Against 
these disadvantages score those three 
high points of air travel to-day: luxury, 
leadership, and superlative speed. 
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CRUISES-TOURS | 
SAMARIA 1930 
WORLD CRUISE 


ONLY CRUISE TO 
INCLUDE without extra 
cost LUXOR, THEBES, 
KARNAK, TOMBS. 


The exclusively chartered 
Cunard S. S. Scythia, leave |B = A = L | 
ing N. Y. ag 27, 1931 * | Primitive, crescented sails hugging a 
ey Hel be tle radiant palm- lumed shore... 
pet ia i 7 al peo Agoeng’s smoke-wreathed cone 
le ny od P bered” | 298insta cloudless sky... enchanting 
ee oe 110 390 “ “a Bali! of fantastic temples . . . lovely 
days. Limited to —— tawny girls bearing gifts to grotesque 
— a ‘ gods...gold-swathed temple dancers. 
: ¢ Bali, without change of ship or extra 

jal —— ee . “a. «eis part of the Samaria Cruise 
N Y D 20 th eNEW «es Sailing westward from New York 
thes ge oe Dec. 3; San Diego Dec. 18; Los 


enn Since Latapeten, Angeles Dec. 19; San Francisco 






CRUISES-TOURS 


THROUGH THE HEART OF 


AFRICA 


CAIRO TO CAPE TOWN 


The unique travel offer of the 
year—through the heart of 
Africa, by rail, steamer, and 
motor, traversing in comfort 
the entire length of the “‘Dark 
Continent“. Small select par- 
ties. The Nile, the ““Mountains 
of the Moon”, Uganda, the 
great Rift Valley (the big 
game country), Nairobi, 
Tanganyika, Victoria Falls, 
Johannesburg, Kimberley, etc. 
Returning to Southampton via 
Madeira. From Cairo Dec. 8 
and Jan. 11. 


Literature and full details from 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave., New York & Branches 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CoO. 





Write for Literature Dec. 21... backin NewYork April 10. 


A great ship... the itinerary prodig- 

= R A N K ious «2. every comfort aboard... 
thrilling days ashore and_back of it 

ice | all the co-operation of Cunard and 

TOURIST co. 1875| Cook's with their 179 years of ex- 


: perience and tradition. 
” eng v8 a Ave. Literature from your local agent or 
ew Yor y 


Philadephia CUNARD LINE 


1529 Locust St. r 


misat 2 175 No- Michigan Ave THOS. COOK & SON 
SOQUTH.AMERICA 3 


DIRECT TO RIO 12 DAYS 


No Intermediate Stops Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Fortnightly service on the | oston, for space & rates in our department. 
famous“ Prince ” ships pro- S 
vide for the fastest me to tin do | Mediterranean 60 Days $545 
Janeiro, Santos and Montevideo| New M.S. Britannic sailing Jan. 8 and 
ROUND | With 17 day service to Buenos} Feb. 26. Allshore excursions included. 16 
Aires. Accommodations for first | days Egypt & Holy Land. Send for booklet. 
Class passengers only. Reserva-|ALLEN TOURS Inc., 154 Boylston St., Boston 





ALSO EASTWARD AROUND THE WORLD 
THE FRANCONIA FROM NEW YORK 




























































PENINSULAR ORIENTAL 


and 
BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES 
Therecognized way to India, 
Australia and the Far East. 
Regular frequent sailings 


from London and Marseil- 
les, by large, modern, 
superbly equipped liners. 





Through bookings to Egypt, 
Sudan, India, Persian Gulf, 


Burma, eylon, Straits 











tions and literature at author- 1 





Settlements, China, Japan, 





DAYS ized tourist agents or Furness 





23 

rots | (where Broadway begins) or|] LEMPLE TOURS 
$680 565 5th Ave., New York City. Excellent reservations can be 

secured by enrolling early for 

rurness ‘Prince LINE = 

eee eee Europe 
ie ° 
MEDITERRANEAN | -eypt and Palestine 
27th CRUISE Jan. 31, $600-$1500 Japan 


By palatial new S.S. “ LAURENTIC,” 
19,000 tons; Madeira, Canary Islands, 
Spain (Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, 

alta, Athens, Stamboul, 12 days in 


Egypt and Palestine; Ital Riviera, 


Most attractive routes, moderate 
prices. Experienced, reliable 
management 


Send for information 
447B Park Square Building 


Boston, Massachusetts 






























East and South Africa, 


Mauritius, Australasia, eters 


Round the World Tours. 


Write for illustrated cata- 
logue covering services 
and fares. 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
25 Broadway, New York 


"Round the World $680 


108 Days, lst Class. New Motorship. 
ALLEN TOURS Inc., 154 Boylston St., Boston 





TT 
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BERMUDA 


The Perfect Vacation Land 
Round Trip— $70 and up 
Also Special All-Expense Tours 


Sail via the Munson 21,000 ton liners. Fastest 
and steadiest ships. Weekly sailings from New 
York and Bermuda. All cabins are outside 
amidships, mostly with beds. Excellent cui- 
sine, Steamers dock at Bermuda pier direct. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings every other Friday from New York 
for Bermuda, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires. Cool airy rooms, 
broad decks, vibrationless ships. 


NASSAU~HAVANA 
AND MIAMI 


12-day all-expense cruises. Fortnightly from 
New York $125 and up. 2 days in Nassau, 
2% in Havana, 2 in Miami. 
Nassau — 12-day all tour. St 
round-trip and 6 days at Royal Victoria Hotel 
(American Plan) $125 and up. 
New Orleans to PROGRESO, Yucatan| 
Every 10 days. 
Apply any tourist agency or 


iMpUINTSVOUN 


67 Wall Street, New York City 
A tn te tn tn tn tn tn te tm. te te tm tm tm tm te 








°739 Round theWorld 
ath ar ga, Son fr Lert 








Cuerbourg, Liverpool, New York. 
ask C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 


ere-To-Go for Oct. closes Aug. 25 





‘Where-To-Go is concluded on the next page 





408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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HOTEL-RES ORT & TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
_— ee 
Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 











390 CommonwealthAve Boston 


. Pursishings service, atmosphereand [i 
rates makes this Distinetive Boston House I 
a delightful stopping place during Boston's 
Tercentenary 1930. Send for Booklet with 
guide to Boston and historic vicinity. 

A. P. Anprews, Mer. 















Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospects 





NEW MEXICO 





Santa Fe, New Mex. 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere.!noon on the 25th of every month 





THE BISHOP’S LODGE 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
| seven publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-four years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service for so long 
a time, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 


Consider—make sure your outing’s success. 


Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


MNMCLUDE 








TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 











l CANADA 











Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 





Where-To-Go forms close promptly at 








The only positive relief for Sea, Train, § 
Auto and Air Sickness. Stops the Nau-e § 
sea at once. ; 





NORTHERN 
TIMAGAMI 


A North Woods Bungalow Cam 





uses regularly are ali quality pu 





NEW YORK 





&| Times sovane 109-13 WEST 45th 
4 new 
An hotel of quiet dignity having the atmosphere id 
of a d home 








Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 








WABI-KON CAmp 
LAKE TIMAGAMI 
P in heart of four mil. 

lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com. 
fort. Wonderful fishing. Boating, Bathing, and 
Hiking. 1 night from Toronto. Bkt. Mr. WILSON, 
Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 


The seven magazines The Where-to- - Bureau 

lications, 
, |are welcome visitors monthly in our besi 
Bl homes and influence quality peop leeverywhere 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


ST. — SETWEED oy 
ay 


Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 


RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W JOHNSON QUINN, Presiorny 














conditions defined by Congress. The task 
involves managing 150,000 officers, en- 
listed men, and civilian employees of 
the regular establishment engaged in 
numerous and varied enterprises in all 
parts of the world, and of several times 
that number of officers, enlisted men, 
and civilian personnel in the National 
Guard, organized reserves, and civilian 
schools and training camps. 

The Secretary of War. is responsible 
for the execution of the military policy. 
As the agent of the President he con- 
trols all the work of the Department— 
the Army, river and harbor improve- 
ments throughout the United States, 
the prevention of obstruction to navi- 
gation, the building of bridges over 
navigable rivers, and the direction of 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 

The Secretary is assisted in military 
matters by the General Staff, composed 
of selected officers who prepare plans 
for national defense and for the use 
of military forces for that purpose, both 
separately and in conjunction with the 
naval forces. It plans for the mobiliza- 
tion of the manhood of the nation in an 
emergency. It investigates and reports 
on all questions affecting the efficiency 
of the Army and its preparation for 
military operations. At the head of this 
group is the Chief of Staff, who, as the 
agent of the Secretary, issues such 
orders as will insure the harmonious 
execution of all plans made by the Gen- 
eral Staff. 

There are many lesser divisions— 
personnel, military intelligence, opera- 
tions and training, supply, war plans, 
advisory council, and war council. 
Then, too, there are the inspector gen- 
eral’s department, the judge advocate 
general’s department, the quartermas- 
ter corps, the ordnance department, 
the chemical warfare service, and so on. 

In a few words, the Regular Army is 
maintained to furnish the necessary 
protection of our frontiers in peace- 
time and to garrison our oversea pos- 
sessions. It provides the overhead ad- 
ministration for the citizen army and 


Secretary Hurley 


(Continued from Page 60) 


supplies officers to help train the Na- 
tional Guard and the reserves. 

The annual expenditures of the War 
Department approximate $350,000,000. 
Its payroll, including the pay and al- 
lowances of both military and civilian 
personnel, amounts roughly to $150,- 
000,000 a year. 

Since the organization of the Depart- 
ment its peacetime activities have been 
inextricably woven into the commercial 
development and industrial progress of 
the nation. The Army has been the 
pioneer of pioneers. It blazed the early 
trails. It built the early roads. To it 
was delegated the building of the first 
canals. 

The Department is still pioneering. 
Its present efforts may not appear in 
so fascinating a light as do its accom- 
plishments when the nation was young; 
yet the removal of the flood danger in 
the Mississippi Valley may well seem 
as important a quarter of a century 
hence as the building of the Panama 
Canal. 

Teachers tell school children that the 
Panama Canal, which cost more than 
$375,000,000, is one of the great works 
of man of all time. The waterway was 
the work of officers of the engineers 
corps, aided by officers of the medical 
corps, who stamped out those tropical 
diseases which brought failure to the 
first Panama project. The administra- 
tion of the canal has been headed by 
an Army officer since the first ship 
passed through its massive locks. 

The Army has been pioneering in the 
field of radio for a long time, experi- 
menting with communications systems 
that seem commonplace to-day. From 
the earliest days of the air corps, Army 
aviators have pioneered not only in 
military aviation but in many phases 
of commercial aviation. The develop- 
ment of commercial airways was started 
by the corps. Aerial photography, of 
vital importance in time of war, has 


been developed by the corps for peace- 
time use. Sections of the West impass- 
able to man—vast swamp regions, 
great forests, and inaccessible moun- 
tain ranges—have been mapped from 
the air by the corps and the data ob- 
tained turned over to the United States 
Geological Survey. 

The chemical warfare service, be- 
sides developing methods whereby the 
normal life of rubber may be extended 
to thirty-five years, has developed chem- 
icals which, it is hoped, will forever rid 
the South of the boll weevil. 

The medical corps has been a pioneer 
in the elimination of such dread dis- 
eases as yellow fever, smallpox, and 
typhoid fever. It has made epochal con- 
tributions to the health and happiness 
of the human race. 

In time of flood, tornado, earthquake, 
or other disaster the Army has always 
been in the vanguard of those carrying 
relief to the stricken people. It has 
helped to save life, to reéstablish com- 
munication, to bring order out of chaos, 
and to protect against disease. Though 
most of its work is not spectacular, the 
Army has proved time after time, in 
peace as well as in war, that the nation 
may rely on it for distinguished and ef- 
ficient service in the face of danger or 
in time of need. 

The present Secretary of War is in- 
terested in each and every activity 
of the Department. Its pioneering ac- 
tivities have an especial appeal to him, 
for he is the son of a pioneer. He is, as 
well, an exponent of the latest means 
of transportation—aviation—and the 
development of the air corps is very 
dear to his heart. 

By nature a man of peace, he is ex- 
tremely interested in the peacetime 
activities of the service, though neces- 
sity has made him, on occasion, a mili- 
tary man. He believes firmly in pre- 
paredness, for experience has taught 
him that preparation makes for peace 
in most instances. It may be said in 
the ending, as in the beginning, that 
he is a “ two-gun” man of peace. 
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5) | Hudson River Holiday 


SS] By FRANK SCHOONMAKER HAMBU RG ~AMERICAN 
cual N EVERY COUNTRY there is a | LINE ’ 
RIO ites river, sometimes as large | 

mAGuae and lordly as the Rhine, sometimes a 

sth mere insignificant muddy trickle like 

nity the Tiber, which possesses, because of 

— its history and legends, an importance 

ureau 


cations quite out of keeping with its length and 
"ywhere breadth. 


ad Such rivers reflect, to an altogether : : 
ES unusual extent, the character of the A. YOu na Py he J q OT. ld 














ween sim countries through which they run. As : 
. far as their significance is concerned, * onthe S.S.RESOLUTE A /ifetime’s experience in 140 
| they are no longer rivers but national “QUEEN OF CRUISING STEAMSHIPS” days! A vast and vivid panorama 
sce institutions. Such a stream, for England, of the world’s scenic wonders 
— is the Thames; for France, the Loire ; —a gorgeous pageant of different peoples, contrasting customs—on 
rather than the Seine; for Italy, not the SS “The Voyage of Your Dreams.”” 33 strange lands—Egypt and the Holy 
Arno or the Po but the Tiber; for Ger- as Land—Somaliland and a Tour Across India—Indo-China and Siam— 
ma many, though it flows through three Ec Angkor Wat and the Island of Bali—Ceylon, Java and Borneo—China, 
:5- other countires, the Rhine. 4 Japan and Hawaii. Drink in their mysterious beauty—gather their y) 
a Similarly, if any river can be said to $ exquisite silks, carvings and curios. 
z be, in the broadest sense of the word, .f And all the time you are enjoying the EASTWARD Y 
m American, it is the Hudson. Its beauty | HM)B luxury and cool comfort of the FROM NEW YORK Z 
b. (and it is very beautiful) and its legends p= “Queen of Cruising Steamships.”’ JANUARY 6, 1931 42 
es (and one could count them by the score) Rates, $2000 and up, include an extraordinary Visiting each country rat 
have a distinctively American tang. It program of shore excursions. at the ideal season 
e- has its source amid some of the finest 
he mountain scenery of the eastern United 
id States, and at its mouth lies the largest 
” city of the New World. A 
To be able to see, from the deck of a M d. 
‘ fast and comfortable ship and in the ae lterranean 
ap space of a brief hundred and fifty miles, = aa : : 
me such widely different things as the ae and Adriatic 





d towered skyline of Manhattan, the ¥ On the luxurious ss —e 

a tranquil little Tappan Sea, almost pas- : ‘ S. S. HAMBURG ere Is the Mediterranean 

‘i toral in its charm, the rugged, magnifi- | 9% gy | __— Cruise de Luxe for 1931. 
cent highlands near Storm King and 1 aD | Ea Be Never has there been any to equal it! Every country bordering 

. the Dunderberg, the vineyard-covered , Pee the Mediterranean and Adriatic will be visited —55 places, many 

3 shores beyond, the manor houses of the never before included. It follows the seasons—outward along 

s old patroons, and all the changing pan- the Coast of Africa; homeward along the European Coast. 

Ss orama of a great river is an opportunity : 70 days (New York to New York). The price, including a great program of shore 

E which no trav ler c afford to i nore. * = : excursions, is $950 up, with return passage 

Ces t ssi tad thos 8 h ae ie from Hamburg, Cherbourg or Southampton FROM 

° that Head, Had wadionoacaity a = re Ne by any ship of the Line up to Dec. 31, 1931. NEW YORK 

h at Mendri udson Came, SCckIng a Ae Also short cruises in the Mediterranean by JAN. 31, 1931 

e passage through to the Far East; it was 9 z S. S. Oceana, from European ports. 


js here, two hundred years later, that 


" Robert Fulton launched and operated 2 we A. e gate’ 


2 the first successful steamboat; it was on 
. the bank of this river, not far from the 


Palisades, that Burr and Hamilton By. I ° 
. fought their historic duel. Wy 7 j J CST ndies 
. _ Thanks to the graceful pen of Wash- mt ‘a ; 
} itis: Rocka. ‘sunk: ak Ge taal al | \\ Another season of those far-famed Pleasure Pirate 
the Hudson Tallinn have lenaiene tele iS Pilgrimages,’” from New York: Two Special Christmas 
, is lansieliendk slaace tn dee ational tale hapa, §=Cruises on the ever-popular S. S. RELIANCE and 
? he P _ dl RESOLUTE, 16 days, $200 and up; four other Winter 


cruises on the famous RELIANCE, 16 to 27 days, Write for 


The story of Ichabod Crane and the $200 and $300 and up . 
° escriptive 


Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow; 


literature of 


. 

| of Rip Van Winkle, who slept so long in | the cruise in Wa 
oar the quiet hills behind Catskill; of Ram- = which youere Pal 

: bout Van Dam, who, for Sabbath break- E interested. ae 
LC IN Ee ; —— 
; : ~- 9 Oe a ee gS vi . 





ne was fated to row forever toward 
puyten Duyvil; of the malicious little 
goblin that haunts the Dunderberg— a9 SROAONerY NEW YORK 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 


these e oye . 
: are familiar to every child. San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 


To recall them, while seeing under the Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, or local steamship agents. 


| happiest circumstances the exquisite 
tver that gave them birth, is a double 
Pleasure, 
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WATC H Yo U R | he toad (Continued from Page 90) 


HUSBAND 





Is the Price of Success 
beginning to tell? 


The path to achievement is lined with 
the headstones of men who couldn't stop 
work. In the hall of achievement are 
seated the men whose wives made them 
rest; demanded a surcease from the 
grind of modern business. 


A winter cruise via Red Star or White 
Star lines is ideal for rest, relaxation; 
for paving the way to new interest, new 
zest, new romance in life. The following 
cruises are packed with health and 
recreation. 


Around the World—Red Star liner Belgenland, 
most famous world cruising ship. From New York, 
Dec. 15. 133 days. $1750 (up). 


Mediterranean—Britannic (new) and Adriatic. 
46 days, sailing Jan. 8, 17; Feb. 26, Mar. 7. 
$695-$750 (up) Ist Class; $420 TOURIST 3rd Cabin 
—bothincluding 

shore excursions. 





For literature and / 
booklet’’Watch Your 3 
Husband,” address 
Desk D,1.M. M. Com- 
pany, No. 1 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal Offices in the United 
mucusmce States and Canada. Authorized 
agents everywhere. 





e relations confer greater benefits 
upon India than they do upon Great Brit- 
ian; that all produce and supplies shipped 
to England are paid for in cash; and that 
there are no tributory gratuities passing 
from India to Great Britain except inter- 
est upon bonds and securities, which are 
used in the internal development of the 
country in the form of building railroads, 
irrigation ditches, and other works of that 
character—all of which are paying excel- 
lent dividends on the investment in addi- 
tion to the vast saving which they effect 
in the improvement of the soil by irriga- 
tion and the decreased costs of trans- 
portation. 

When he speaks of military expenditures 
in India, Mr. Close fails to take into con- 
sideration the fact that India is surrounded 
by powerful tribes which, in the past, have 
never hesitated to use their military 
strength in buccaneering attacks upon the 
properties of the Indian people. Thousands 
of Englishmen have given their lives for 
the preservation of the territorial integrity 
of India. They have established its system 
of military defense in a manner which has 
placed it in a state of military security 
comparable to European nations, so far as 
external warfare is concerned. The coasts 
of Asia for a number of years past have 
been constantly infested by marauding 
pirates, yet the commerce of India has 
been protected in safety through the 
operations of the British navy without 
any cost to the Indian government whatso- 
ever. 

Crime in India is decreasing. New roads 
are being built to make travel and trans- 
portation easier for the people. New mar- 
kets are constantly being found for Indian 
products and manufactured articles, and 
the country as a whole is recognized as one 
of the members of the British family of 
the commonwealth of nations. 

The attitude of the British government, 
as it has been shown both by the pro- 
nouncements of the Viceroy and by the 
British ministry at home and by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, is to aid the Indian 
people by all methods known to the most 
advanced science of government to achieve 
not only political but commercial progress 
and independence just as rapidly as the 
Indian people themselves are able to 
make the progress necessary to fulfill their 
destiny in that respect. All steps in the 
present revolutionary movement are re- 
actionary and not progressive—so far as 
self-government is concerned. 

James M. WITHEROW 
Attorney at Law 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


On the Other Hand— 


Sirs: ‘ 

I highly commend “What Next in 
India,” by Upton Close. 

I hope you will give us further facts 
about this people—and about the Philip- 
pines as well. 


L. R. SmitH 


Vinton, Iowa 


An article by Sherwood Eddy dis- 
cussing the Philippine situation and 
current proposals aiming at Filipino 
independence will appear in the October 


issue of World’s Work. 





Hotels 
that keep 
ahead of 


your demands 











The traveling public didn’t de- 
mand a bath with every room, 
or circulating ice water, or a 
morning paper under the door 
at no cost—unti/ Hotels Statler 
inaugurated these improve- 
ments. 

There are also bed-head 
reading lamps, full-length mir- 
rors, colorful furnishings, even 
threaded needles in the pin- 
cushions in every room. 

In restaurants there is the 
widest variety, ranging from 
formal a la carte service to 
lunchroom or cafeterias. 

But it is in Statler Service 
that this policy of keeping 
ahead of your demands is most 
noticeable. Statler employees 
are not only instructed but are 
trained in courtesy and helpful- 
ness. They, too, keep ahead of 
your demands. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON ODETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania \ 
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Short Novel 
Complete in __ 
SCRIBNER’S HE success of “S. S. San Pedro,” the short novel 


published complete by Scribner's in the August 


ber, was immediate. 
every a 


It not only brought re-orders from New York news-stands within two 


month days of publication, but it started a flood of reader correspondence, 


and its publication was followed almost at once by a motion-picture 























offer to the author from a leading Hollywood producer. 


“Many Thousands Gone” in September Scribner's by John Peale 
Bishop is another great story. A Northern army occupies a Southern 
town. Out of that grows drama and suspense. After years of prep- 
aration, Mr. Bishop reappears on the scene with a story which will 
establish him among outstanding American writers. 25,000 words, com- 
plete in one issue. 


There will be a new one — complete — every month hereafter. They 
are an event in American publishing, a revolutionary departure 
among magazines of the quality class. 


This is in addition to the usual striking stories and articles, and the 
inftuential monthly book comment of William Lyon Phelps and 
Robert E. Sherwood. 


Scribner’s Reader Contest 


Each month the following prizes are given for the best editorial : : pt z 7 b E r 
‘ LT 


criticism, not exceeding 500 words, of the short novel appearing in 
that issue. Read ‘Many Thousands Gone” in September Scribner's 
and have the satisfaction of helping edit the Magazine. Everybody 


is eligible, and hundreds are taking part. 4 
First Prize - $25 Third Prize - $5 
Second Prize- $15 Fourth Prize - $5 


Get details in the September number 











Articles That Are Alive BER EEE RRR RES 
a SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 
“MORAL RACKETEERING IN THE MOVIES,” by Pare Lorentz 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“CHARLEY MICHELSON,” by Frank R. Kent 

“THE PURITAN SHADOW,” by Arthur Train 

“MOSCOW MORALS,” by William C. White 

“THE FOLK IDEA IN AMERICAN LIFE,” by Ruth Suckow 
“JE. B. STUART,” by Captain John W. Thomason, Jr. 


Enclosed please find $4.00 for a full year’s subscription. 
| do not want to miss the series of short novels. 


Name 





Address 











A Sound Investment Program 


ACK in 1899, when such long- 
B term bonds as New York Cen- 

tral 33’s were selling above 100, 
the president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society wrote to a large 
number of the country’s leading bankers 
for their opinions as to what rate of 
interest the company could safely 
count on from its investments over the 
next twenty years. 

The replies of Jacob Schiff and August 
Belmont gave a good summary of the 
views of this experienced group. August 
Belmont wrote: “I have given the 
matter careful consideration, and I 
think that depending upon any more 
than 3 per cent as an 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


per cent in the same period, and their 
dividend income might have gone up at 
nearly the same rate. 

These same well-diversified indus- 
trial stocks, nine years later, before 
the break in the market last fall, would 
have been worth nearly fifteen times 
what they originally cost. That was 
approximately a 400 per cent apprecia- 
tion in this nine-year period. The income 
from them would not have gone up so 
fast in this later period because the 
increasing popularity of common stocks 
carried them to much higher levels in 
relation to their dividend payments 
than they had ever reached before. 


At last November’s low prices for 
these same industrial stocks—which low 
prices were nearly reached again in the 
decline of June this year—they were off 
48 per cent from their high levels but 
still would have been worth about eight 
times what they would have cost in 
1900. 

Wide dissemination during recent 
years of such information as this con- 
cerning the past growth in value of 
common stocks is what has led to their 
great popularity. One way in which it 
is being reflected at the present time is 
in active and persistent public buying 
of the shares of various “fixed trusts.” 

During the early vogue of 





average return upon in- 
vestments during the next 
twenty years would not be 
conservative. The average, 
in my opinion, will be 
rather less than more.” 
Jacob Schiff wrote: “It 
is not at all unlikely that 
after another ten years 
have elapsed, 3 per cent 
may be a high rate of in- 
terest, not obtainable on 
first-class investments.” 
Yet within less than 
three years interest rates 
started up, and by 1920 
New York Central 33 per 
cent bonds were selling 


: W. W. 933 
ed ansdinaticad — 50 Shs. West Penn Electric 6% Preferred Stock 101} 
= ; 50 “ American Power & Light $5 Pfd. 
were on a 6 per cent yield Stunned 853 
basis. . 50 “ St. Louis-San Francisco 6% Preferred 96 
This shows how impos- 25 “ B.F. Goodrich Co. 7% Pfd. 82 
sible it is to foretell con- 50 “ Grand Union Co. $3 Conv. Pfd. 4] 
ditions in the investment 
field ten, twenty, or even Interest and dividend returns 
three years hence. Inves- P ; 
4 resen 
oad — be — Common Stock Funp Dividend Price 


ginning of the century, in 


For Hicu Returns AND PossiIBLE Prorits 
$5,000 Kingdom of Belgium 63% 1949 
5,000 Commonwealth of Australia 5% 1957 89 
5,000 Remington-Rand Deb. 53 
5,000 Pacific Western Oil Deb. 63% 1943, 


Suggestions for Investing $100,000 


For Market STABILITY Price 
$5,000 Dominion of Canada 5% 1952 105 

5,000 American Tel. & Tel. Deb. 5% 1960 1053 
5,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Adj. 4% 

1995 
5,000 Chesapeake & Ohio Gen. 43% 1992 101 
5,000 New York Central 33 1997 82 
5,000 Union Pacific Ist Lien & Ref. 4% 2008 923 


Interest return 


Price 
1083 


1947,W.W. 98 


50 Shs. American Smelting & Refining $4 65 


ge xe : 50 “ General Motors 3 45 
anticipation of continued 60 “ Texas Corporation 3 54 
low interest rates and high 50 “ Liggett & Myers 5 93 
bond prices, saw the prin- 25 “ U.S. Steel 7 165 
cipal value of their hold- 25 “ Texas Gulf Sulphur 4 57 
ings decline about 30 per 50 “ Bush Terminal 2.50 35 
cent in the next twenty 25 “ Montgomery Ward 5 37 
years and the purchasing $4,000 U. S. Liberty Loan 4; : 
power of their interest in- 4,000 ge oll & Michiean 102% 
come fall correspondingly. ’ Sesthen 4% Maz 1, 1931 100} 

Those who bought a 4,000 Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 43% 
well-diversified list of com- March 1, 1933 1003 


mon stocks of the coun- 
try’s leading industrial 
companies would have 
done much better. Their 
principal might have 
grown approximately 200 





Current interest and dividend return 
Total investment 

Total present interest and dividend return 

Rate of return on total investment 








the investment trust in 
this country, in 1927, 1928, 
and 1929, the management 
Cost type of trust was the more 
$ 5,250 popular. 
5,275 But the buying public 
found out after the panic 
4,600 of last year that the man- 
5,050 agers of many of these 
4,100 trusts were no more suc- 
4,625 ° : : 
—— cessful in speculating with 
$28,900 their money than they 
ues might have been them- 
Cost selves. Their favor has 
$ 5,425 since swung to fixed trusts 
4,450 which have back of them 
4,900 the common stocks of well- 
known American corpora- 
ae tions, bought to be held as 
, long as the trust shares 
4,275 issued against them are 
4,800 outstanding. 
2,050 Because of this popular- 
2,100 ity of common stocks, 
$37,750 either bought direct or 
2,350 throughinvestment trusts, 
the stocks of many leading 
has companies, despite the 
$ 3,250 break in prices, are selling 
2 250 at levels that give a much 
2.700 lower return than can be 
4,650 secured from sound bonds. 
4,125 The buyer of them expects 
1,425 that this lower return will 
1,750 be offset by the granting of 
925 “rights” and by future a 
preciation in market val- 
— uation. 
4,020 Some authorities, how- 
ever, are questioning 
4,015 whether appreciation will 
$33,200 go forward from this 
1,735 level over another period 
99,850 of some years at any 
5,385 thing like the rate it has 
5.397% in the past; and they are 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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“Take charge of the Middle West next week” 


A district manager for an Eastern shoe company was 
promoted to a bigger job. His salary increased. His 
surplus for investment increased. 

But, his executive duties also increased. Between 
sales meetings, road trips and office work, he could 
devote less attention to his own holdings. Formerly 
he had “shopped around” among different invest- 
ment houses. Would he save time and trouble by 


dealing with a single large investment organization? 











Wuar he will find in National City service 


CONVENIENT OFFICES. MARKET CONTACTS. 
National City offices throughout National City offices are in close 
the world are at his command. touch with all investment markets. 


INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE. INVESTMENT RANGE. 
He will be dealing with an organi- National City’s broad lists are 
zation with a background of over made up from the world’s finest 
a century of financial experience. investment offerings. 


Whatever your investment problem may be, you will find prac- 


tical and prompt assistance at your nearest National City office. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT (( fe SECURITIES 
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NortTH AMERICAN 
Trust SHARES 


The Largest Fixed Trust* 
in the United States 


— investment portfolio underlying NoRTH AMERICAN TRUST 

SHARES is composed of shares of common stock of the following 
outstanding corporations, deposited with Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, Trustee— 





Railroads 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

Illinois Central Railroad Company 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 

The New York Central Railroad 
Company 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Southern Pacific Company 

Union Pacific Railroad Company 


Industrials 


American Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. 
The American Tobacco Co. (Class B) 
E. I. du.Pont de Nemours & Company 
Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. 
General Electric Company 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 

National Biscuit Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

United Fruit Company 

United States Steel Corporation 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


F. W. Woolworth Company 
Oils 


Royal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shares) 
Standard Oil Company of California 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
The Texas Corporation 


Utilities 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. 














An investment security representing ownership in basic American 
industries—one which combines the investment fundamentals of 


safety, marketability and yield, in addition to potential capital 
growth. 


The Trustee returns to shareholders semi-annually all distributions 
made on underlying stocks during the preceding six months. The 
shareholder is offered rights semi-annually permitting the reinvest- 
ment of that portion of the distrihution constituting a return of 
principal in additional Trust Shares at a discount below the asked 
price. The Trust’s reinvestment plan results in retention of appreci- 
ation without losing initial diversification. 


Available through your investment dealer. 


' Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 


* Over $100,000,000 purchased by investors. 














(Continued from Page 100) 


wondering whether the public will not 
be making a mistake to confine its pur- 
chases to common stocks at this time, 
as it did to buy nothing but long-term 
bonds at the beginning of the century. 

The ideal investment is one that pro- 
tects the principal against adverse 
trends in any field and yet is so made as 
to take advantage of favorable trends 
in other fields. Since it is so difficult 
to foretell what these trends are going 
to be, this object can be accomplished 
only by diversification of the invest- 
ment in various fields. Diversification 
has always been and will always be the 
best safeguard for the investor. 

Sound bonds have a value in an in- 
vestment list that should never be lost 
sight of. In times of stress they main- 
tain a stability of market value that is 
most reassuring to the investor. They 
may be the bulwark that saves an en- 
tire investment situation. They afford 
the means for taking advantage of un- 
expected opportunities. 

At least one fourth of an investor’s 
funds should be placed in the best-grade 
bonds in any well-designed investment 
program. With the aid of an experienced 
investment adviser occasional switches 
can be made between the best long-term 
and short-term bonds which will pro- 
tect the investor against the adverse 
swings of long-term bond prices and 
take advantage of them. 

But the thought back of this part of 
the investment should be neither profit- 
making nor high return; it should be 
stability of principal. This part of the 
investment is to provide insurance for 
the investor’s nervous system. 

At least another fourth of the total 
investment might be placed in lower- 
grade bonds and sound preferred stocks, 
with a view to higher income return. 
In this division some thought might be 
given to conversion features and stock- 
purchase warrants attached to bonds. 
From these, profits may sometime be de- 
rived to help compensate for the higher 
degree of risk taken and for the wider 
fluctuations in market price that these 
securities will experience than will those 
in the first group. 

This leaves something less than half 
the total, say one third, that can be 
designated as the investor’s common- 
stock fund. This should be alternated, in 
part at least, between common stocks 
and high-grade short-term bonds and 
notes as stocks swing up and down in the 
market; but if the investor does not 
care to speculate in this way on the 
major movements of the market, it can 
be placed entirely in a well-diversified 
list of common stocks as favorable op- 
portunities offer and not disturbed as 

glong as the management of the com- 
panies remains good and the outlook 
for the industries in which they are 
engaged does not become unfavorable. 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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“ @ From the world of thought there comes every now and then 
~ , a new discovery that is widely felt in the world of action. 
- It may be a new device like radio. Or a light that vitalizes 


id food products. Or a new clothing material, or a cheaper manufacturing process. 


of Sound business management must, therefore, keep abreast of what is going on 
4 in the scientific world. It must protect its established markets. It must be ready 
ne if necessary to adopt a new manufacturing process or to make new products to 
= take the place of others becoming obsolete. 


To the investor, the attitude of a company toward research has an imporjant 
s, bearing on that company’s securities. Assets and earnings do not tell the whole 


a story. The alertness of the management to developments affecting its business 
ce | may be the real index to its future. 

2 This factor of the alertness of management is difficult for the investor to judge. 
: It is a factor, however, with which A. G. Becker & Co. has been intimately 
se concerned for 37 years. Before the detailed financial statements of today were 
” available, this organization was buying and distributing millions of corporate 
If obligations every month. Of necessity, appraisal of management was the basis ‘, 
" of this financing. And today, it is no less important. 

; It is only natural that out of such experience there should come a sound and com- 
d prehensive investment service. You may, without incurring any obligation, obtain 
t the booklet, “Sound Corporate Financing,” which 


; describes the service we render individual inves- ‘ 
d tors, banks, estates and corporations. Ask for W104. A. G. B ee k er ri Co. 
BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER 


o4 PINE STREET, NEW YORE 


, | 


100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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LEVELAND, midway between New York and the Mississippi, 
gives minimum mileage for freight shipments in the world’s 
richest industrial area. Every major decision of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission emphasizes this advantage. Mileage today is 
the largest single factor in calculating haulage cost. ¢Cleveland’s 
position on the Great Lakes assures water freight handling of package 
and bulk shipments at the lowest rates known in the United States. 
As the center of a 500 mile circle the rim of which includes Montreal, 
New York, Norfolk, Chattanooga, St. Louis and Davenport, Cleve- 
land offers manufacturers and shippers a haulage saving that fre- 
quently means the difference between purchase of their goods and 
those of a competitor. @For specific data regarding this and the 
other nine prime cost factors in business, write this Bank. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


$165,000,000 


@©G. T. Co. 


rEes@uere¢rts MORE THAN 





(Continued from Page 102) 

The time to make these common- 
stock purchases is when stocks are re- 
flecting in their prices the effects of 
temporary depressions. This can be 
judged to some extent by comparing 
prices with earnings over a series of 
years. That is a rough measure, based 
solely on the past, and should be used 
together with what information can be 
secured as to the future; but it will help 
to keep one from paying too much 
for stocks for investment. At the present 
time, for instance, it would keep one 
from buying some of the most popular 
stocks, which because of their popularity 
are selling at levels that are hard to 
justify by past earnings or immediate 
prospects. 

General Electric is an illustration of 
this. For the past three and a half years 
the earnings of this company have been 
at the rate of $1.91 a share a year on the 
present outstanding stock. At the cur- 
rent price of the stock, around 70, it is 
selling for more than thirty-six times 
these earnings. Compare this with 
General Motors and we find that the 
latter’s earnings for the same three and 
a half years have averaged $5.27 a share. 
At 45, its stock is selling for less than 
nine times earnings. 

It is true that the automobile industry 
feels depression more than the electrical 
equipment industry; but General Mo- 
tors stock is selling for half what it did 
in both 1929 and 1928, while General 
Electric is selling only 30 per cent lower 
than it did in 1929 before the four-for- 
one split-up of the stock and nearly 
30 per cent higher than its high price of 
1928. The present regular dividend 
rate of $3 a share for General Motors 
gives a return of nearly 63 per cent 
on its current selling price. General 
Electric, paying $1.60 a share, returns 
only 23 per cent. And even though Gen- 
eral Motors’ payment may have to be 
temporarily reduced, which does not 
now seem likely, the chances for a higher 
payment by it over a period of years 
seem better than by General Electric. 

Other situations of this kind will be 
found by the investor who studies prices 
in relation to earnings. Such a study at 
this time indicates that among com- 
panies engaged in fundamental indus- 
tries which will not remain long in a 
depressed state once general business 
turns for the better, the best opportuni- 
ties are probably to be found to-day 
among the copper, motor, oil, tobacco, 
and steel stocks. 

We have seen that General Motors, at 
45, is selling for less than nine times 
earnings. Among the copper stocks we 
find that Anaconda, at 50, is thirteen 
times its earnings of the past three years; 
Kennecott, at 40, less than nine times its 
past three years’ earnings, and American 
Smelting & Refining, at 65, less than 
eight times. Among the oils, Texas 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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RAILWAY 
and LIGHT 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 














Ownership of Railway and Light 
Securities Company common 
stock gives you participation in 
many carefully selected enter- 
prises of proved soundness and 
earning power. Public utilities, 
banks, insurance companies, 
industries, and steam railroads are 
represented in the well-balanced 
portfolio. Railway and Light 
Securities Company has a record 


of 25 years successful operation. 


Common Stock Listed on Boston Stock Exchange 





RAILWAY and LIGHT SECURITIES COMPANY 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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13,741 more homes now have 
Automatic Refrigeration 











SSOCIATED System electric and fhe 
A gas linesnowcarry convenient, 
automatic refrigeration to 13,741 
additional homes. Employees sold 
this number of refrigerators, 230 
carloads, to customers during a re- 
cent six weeks’ campaign—more than twice as many as 
were sold by the Associated System all last year—more 
than were sold in the entire United States in 1922. 

1930 purchases of appliances by customers were 
estimated at $8,221,000. At the end of June over 
$5,000,000 worth had already been purchased with 
the Fall selling season still to come. This increased use 
of appliances assures a future of continued growth for 
the Associated System serving 1,375,000 customers 


13,741 automatic refrigera- 

. tors were recently sold by the 

Associated System in six weeks, 

the largest number ever sold 

by a utility system in a single 
campaign. 


To invest or for information, write to 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway New York 














2 eo e 
The Financial Library 
aS need among investors is plainly written and authoritative discussions con- 
cerning the relative merits of the various generally accepted forms of investment. 
The best text books are sometimes too technical and are, frequently, not available to many 
investors. To answer this need Wortp’s Worx asks its bank and bond house advertisers 
to submit brief statements about booklets, pamphlets, or circulars which they use in their 
sales work, offering to list them here by way of commending them to readers. Accord- 


ingly, it is suggested that Wortp’s Worx readers write directly to the bankers asking 
for such booklets as may appeal to them, 





STABILIZING YOUR INVESTMENT ACCOUNT: A 
booklet describing a plan under which investors are re- 
lieved of details of investment and, while retaining ful 
control of their purchases, are given the protection of 
comprehensive securities’ analysis. Offered by The 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a 
water company’s plant and operations, with special 
reference to the investment qualities of securities of 
water companies. Offered ; . L. Ohrstrom & Com- 
Pany, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 

INDIVIDUAL INVESTMENTS. One of the best ways of 
determining upon the kinds of investment securities 
best adapted to one’s needs is to compare a number 
of different securities. List of recommended issues 


are furnished upon request to the National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York City. 

INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of the 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 
are offered by the great public utility interests which 
the oT Securities Company serves. Detailed cir- 
culars will be mailed upon request. 

DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the 
form of a 32-page pamphlet, containing also chapters 
on “Stocks versus Bonds as Investments,’”’ ‘Listed 
versus Unlisted Securities,’ ‘‘How Investment Bankers 
Protect Investors,” and other interesting features. 
Offered by R. E. Wilsey & Company, 1232 State Bank 
Building, Chicago. Ill. 

Continued on page 108 





(Continued from Page 104) 
Corporation at 54 is thirteen and a half 
times earnings and Standard Oil of 
Indiana at 51 is less than fourteen times, 
Of the tobacco companies with popular 
brands of cigarettes, Liggett & Myers at 
95 is less than thirteen and a half times 
earnings and Reynolds Tobacco stock at 
50 is less than sixteen and a half times, 
United States Steel at 165 is thirteen 
and a half times earnings of the past 
three years. 

Among other common stocks which 
make a good showing on this basis and 
where the outlook for the companies 
seems good are Bush Terminal, selling 
for less than eight and a half times 
earnings at 35; Texas Gulf Sulphur, 
selling for ten times earnings at 57; 
Montgomery Ward, less than thirteen 
times earnings at 37, and Remington- 
Rand, about fifteen times earnings at 50. 

The investor who has hope of greatly 
increasing his principal through the 
purchase of common stocks and is 
tempted to place the greater part of his 
capital in that field should study the 
investment experience of our leading 
fire-insurance companies as disclosed by 
Dwight C. Rose in his excellent book, 
A Scientific Approach to Investment 
Management. Here is shown what has 
actually been accomplished by pur- 
chases of stocks by some of the ablest 
managers of investments in the country. 

The twenty-five largest fire-insurance 
companies in the country, in the twenty 
years from 1908 to 1928, on their in- 
vestments in stocks secured an average 
annual return, including both income 
from dividends and appreciation in 
market value, of only 7.81 per cent. 
Concerning this showing of the fire- 
insurance companies, Mr. Rose says, 
“It is interesting to note that the large 
returns from stocks came in the first 
two years and the last six years. The 
twelve intervening years showed little 
if any advantage over bonds.” 

I know of investments entirely in 
bonds where trades have been made on 
the advice of an experienced bond broker 
that have produced as good results as 
this. 

At present it might be wise not to 
place all of one’s common-stock fund in 
stocks. More favorable opportunities 
to round out a well-diversified stock list 
may be ahead of us, or it may be possible 
to average down somewhat on the stocks 
bought now by buying more later at 
lower prices. For that portion which 
is to go into common stocks the writer 
would suggest that at least a third be 
placed temporarily in the highest-grade 
short-term bonds regardless of the re- 
turn they give. 

To show the reader what character 
of security might be chosen for the differ- 
ent parts of an investment program as 
here outlined, specific suggestions for 
the investment of $100,000 are given on 
page 100. 
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19 years of growth 


—and now 
a Billion Dollars of Assets 


The rise of CITIES SERVICE to its present 
rank as one of America’s greatest indus- 


trial enterprises is one of the romances: 


of modern business. 

CITIES SERVICE growth has been con- 
tinuous for nineteen years because it is 
engaged in highly essential undertakings 
—the production and distribution of 
such everyday necessities as electricity, 
gas and petroleum. CITIES SERVICE grows 
with the Nation. 

So wisely have CITIES SERVICE capital 
investments been made, and so ably has 
this capital been managed, that, since its 
formation, earnings of CITIES SERVICE 
COMPANY have grown from less than 
$1,000,000 in 1911 to over $43,000,000 
in 1929. 


CITIES SERVICE securities have been 
seasoned by the test of time, and today 
they are held by more than 600,000 in- 
vestors—institutions and individuals. 

At the current market price, CITIES 
SERVICE Common stock yields, an- 
nually, over 64%% in stock and cash— 
payable monthly. 

When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner in 
one of the largest industrial organizations 
in the country, with a record of nine- 
teen years of growth—and an assured 
future of greater usefulness. 

Mailthecoupon belowandwewillsend 
you, without obligation on your part, 
an interesting booklet describing CITIES 
SERVICE and its investment securities. 

















INDIAN TERRITORY ILLUMINATING 
OIL COMPANY 








A= SERVICE subsidiary which is one of the larg- 
est producers of crude petroleum in the Mid-Continent 
area. The Company’s most recent major accomplishment 
has been the discovery and development of the now famous 


Oklahoma City Oil Pool. 


The Company holds leases on the major portion of what 
is regarded as the productive areaof this pool, including prop- 
erties acquired from Foster Petroleum Corporation. It has 
completed 132 oil wellsin the pool and is now drilling 200 ad- 
ditional wells. The Company owns approximately 340,000 
acres of gas leases with 205 gas wells and approximately 
1,122,000 acres of oil and gas leases of which about 26,500 
acres are producing. The Company has been unusually suc- 
cessful in the selection of petroleum acreage. Among its im- 
portant discoveries have been the famous Seminole City, 
Bowlegs and Little River pools, where it ranks as an impore 





Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company 
brought in the discovery well that opened 
the famous Oklahoma City field. tant producer. 




















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street © New York City 


Branches in principal cities 














HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


Cities Service Radio Program— 60 Wall Street, New York City 


every Friday, 8 P. M., Eastern 

Standard Time—N.B.C.—Coast- 

to-Coast and Canadian network 
— 33 Stations. 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 


Name 





Address 




















City. 











| 00085-175 
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THE PEOPLES GAS 
LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY» CHICAGO 








Gas is the modern fuel, Turn a valve and you have heat— 
when, where, and how you want it, and as long. Turn it off 
and the heat is gone—with nothing to clean up nor carry 
away, and no diminished fuel supply to think about. 


Investment securities of outstanding gas companies appeal to 
the thinking, far-sighted investor. 


We distribute the securities of The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company [listed on The New York Stock Exchange}, und 
other progressive utility companies operating in 31 states. 
Send for our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 





COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
LOUISVILLE DETROIT 


MILWAUKEE 
CLEVELAND 


INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO 


RICHMOND 
DES MOINES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MEPS APCLsS 





THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued . 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds 
as a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chap- 
man & Company, Inc., 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago, 
Ill., or 42 Cedar Street, New York City. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. A booklet dealing with the 
recent growth and expansion of the chemical industry 
as exemplified by one of the industry’s leaders. Offered 
by A. G. Becker & Co., 54 Pine Street, New York City. 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES. The most interesting 
feature of investment trust management is the re- 

rt of the investments which they have made, and 
this is the particular feature of the report which 
will be sent to investors upon request by Founders 
General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 

HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
is an interesting and helpful booklet, discussing the 
various factors which enter into sound investment 
making. Offered by Caldwell & Company, Union St., 
& Fourth Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment 
is offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, 


m, Mass. 

CITIES SERVICE COMMON AS A PERMANENT 
INVESTMENT. This booklet discusses common stocks 
for investment, with special reference to the past 
history and future possibilities of Cities Service com- 
mon stock. Offered by Cities Service Company, 60 
Wall St., New York City. 

WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder ins the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 


bonds which carry an independent surety company 
uarantee of payment of principal and interest. - 
ered by Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

WHAT IS CLASS A STOCK? A booklet giving 
raphic information concerning the properties and the 
nvestment opportunities in the enterprises of the As- 

sociated Gas & Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Securities Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 

BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the posi- 
tion of the city of Baltimore as an industrial and fi- 
nancial center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 
17 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


INVESTMENT TRUST INFORMATION, a circular 
describing Diversified Trustee Shares, a Trust com- 
prising common stocks in 50 leading American cor- 
porations. Offered by Throckmorton & Co., 
Broadway, New York City. - 


THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet giving much valuable informa- 
tion of interest to investors. Offered by H. C. ened & 
Sons Company, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work 
of various departments and outlining services available 
to customers through these departments. Offered by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record shoving 
the important features of each security which is hel 
by investors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
St., N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 





(Continued from Page 12) 
| apeemigeg have been making away 


with a dozen or more lambs a day 
from Leroy Cleveland’s ranch near FE] 
Paso, Texas. After Cleveland had 
wasted days trying to shoot the birds 
from the ground he called in Clarence 
Robey, airplane pilot, and H. S. Bern- 
hardt, marksman of the El Paso police 
department. In eight hours of flying 
time the entire flock of nine eagles was 
shot down. Robey said that it was hard 
work and called for quick maneuvering, 
but that the birds did not pay any atten- 
tion to the plane until they were within 
ten feet of them. 


Dr. J. C. Wright, director of the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education, 
announced that since 1921 more than 
38,000 disabled persons have been rehabili- 
tated. He explains that the work is made 
very difficult and slow since each case must 
be treated individually, and because a 
single worker cannot take care of more than 
75 or 100 patients. 


N ERRONEOUS impression, to the 
effect that the manufacture and 
sale of pistols and revolvers has in- 
creased sharply, arose from a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. This 
report showed that the excise tax collec- 
tions for the seven-month period ended 
January 31, 1930, were double the collec- 
tions for the corresponding period in the 
previous year. The bulletin failed to 
show that there had been included in 
this figure back taxes for several years, 
and that the current tax return had 
dropped. The Bureau announces that 
the manufacture and sale of small fire- 
arms is actually less than heretofore. 


Inclusion of the question: “ Have you a 
radio?” in the census blanks is not idle 
curtosity on the part of Uncle Sam. Mr. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, explains 
that this information will aid the Federal 
Radio Commission in allocating broad- 
casting facilities. The Commission ought 
to know where receiving sets grow thickest; 
at present all is guesswork. 


RUG stores to-day sell so many 

kinds of goods that it is hard to 
find the drug department. An official of 
the Department of Commerce finds that 
this great variety in stock will continue; 
in fact, will be extended even further. 
Figures collected over a period of years 
show an increasing percentage of drug 
stores’ among all retail outlets. Along 
with this growth has come a large trade 
in food products, books, soft drinks, 
tobacco, electrical appliances, and what 
not. Yes, even agricultural implements, 
arms and ammunition, calculating ma- 
chines, and typewriters. While other 
retail lines tend to greater specializa- 
tion, the pharmacy moves toward the 


old-fashioned general store. 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

HE Dead Letter Office received 

23,000,000 letters last year, and 
it was able to return to the senders 
3,800,000, with a collection fee of three 
cents. The rest were promptly destroyed 
unless they contained inclosures of 
value, in which case they must be held 
a year awaiting claims. In the parcel- 
post division 23 per cent of the pieces 
received were returnable, the remainder 
being held to be sold at public auction 
if not claimed. Every year millions of 
Christmas cards improperly addressed 
are dumped into the Washington office. 
But the Department does not suffer 
from the public’s carelessness with re- 
turn fees and the proceeds of sales the 
service is practically self-supporting. 


The astonishing speed with which a 
fad can sweep the country ts illustrated 
by the miniature-golf craze. Within a 
month or two after the putting game made 
its appearance tt had spread from coast 
to coast, and makers of the equipment 
could not keep up with the demand. The 
Jad seems to have run its course, however, 
for already many of the little golf links 
have been closed for lack of patronage. 


ALT LAKE CITY has been waging 

a nine years’ war on smoke, and 
complete victory is in sight. It has 
eliminated 90 per cent of the soft-coal 
smoke from large industrial and heating 
plants, greatly reduced that of rail- 
roads, and made a big dent upon the 
contribution from residences. The big 
industrial plants were the worst offend- 
ers, so ordinances were passed with 
strict rules upon equipment and firing 
methods. A watch tower 270 feet high 
enabled the authorities to detect viola- 
tions. The Utah capital has proved that 
coal smoke can be eliminated; it is 
largely a question of the proper draft. 


Greater safety in automatic refrigeration 
is promised by a new compound developed 
by the Bureau of Mines. The chemical, 
known as dichloro-difluoro methane, is not 
so alarming as it sounds. This refrigerant 
is noninflammable; in fact, it is a fire ex- 
linguisher. Practically nonpotsonous, the 
compound may some day be used for cool- 
ing public buildings and even homes. 


HE Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has pulled itself together and 
moved into its new home. For the past 
nine years it has been living scattered 
all over Washington and wasting our 
substance in rent. Now it is housed in 
a magnificent seven-story building with 
16 million cubic feet of space and plenty 
of room in which to add and subtract. 
The new building is the first of the great 
triangle group not far from the Capitol. 
he structure cost ten million dollars; 
but after all, this is only one twenty- 
fifth of one per cent of the amount 
collected: by the bureau since 1921. 
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The New Southeast- 
now uses Natural Gas for Fuel 
Progressing faster than the country as a whole, in 


recent years, the industrial Southeast has won a new 
importance. 


@ New and energetic industries in this region —steel, 
textiles, and others —have tripled the value of manu- 
facturing output, bringing great wealth and success. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Corporation has brought a 
new fuel supply to the Southeastern states— through 
one of the largest and longest pipe line systems ever 
built. It is the only supplier of natural gas to the in- 
dustrial and domestic consumers in this rich territory, 
and is protected by favorable long term contracts in 
Birmingham, Atlanta, and other important fuel con- 
suming centers. 


@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, will 
participate in the assured future growth in earnings of 
this successful enterprise. Additional facts upon request. 
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TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 


_. SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


, AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 























When you invest in the se- 
curities of Tri-Utilities Cor- 
poration, you participate 
in the combined earnings 
of the above successful 
corporations. Their many 
public utility properties — 
Operating in more than 
half of the States of the 
Union—are valued at 


more than $300,000,000. 
TRI-UTILITIES 
CORP ORATION 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Securities of —— 
Ohio Corporations 


which include those of many companies that are vital factors 
in the great industrial structure of the United States, have 
attracted investment capital from probably every state in the 

Union. 


We have maintained for years, in our Cleveland office, an 
Ohio Securities Department, devoted exclusively to Ohio se- 
curities, listed and unlisted, which is now being used by in- 
vestors in all parts of the country. It is supplemented by offices 
in Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Canton, Massillon and 
Akron, Ohio, private wire connections and memberships in 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati and Columbus Stock Exchanges. 
Through this department we offer a highly specialized service 
in Ohio securities. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
Members New York and other leading Stock Exchanges 
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Watching 


Investments 


+(e __x)}.. 
@ Buying sound secu- 
rities is the beginning 
of safe and profitable 
investing. 

ole $a 5 Gas} 


@ Watching _ securities 
bought is just as im- 
portant. 

has >_< 5955 ¢- Cem). 
q@ Our service covers 


both the buying and 
watching of securities. 
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C. M. KEYS & CO. 


Established 1911 
39 Broadway New York | 
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Diversified Trustee Shares, lif 
Series C 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
By Frank ALvaH Parsons 


Profusely Illustrated Nei $4.00 
At all booksellers 


Doustepay, Doran & Co., INc. 





eat Resa this 


Balanced 


7 = . timely... 
Diversification 


interesting 
THE STOCK investor is BUSINESS REVIEW 


constantly tempted to 
switch in and out of stocks, Our June review of Business 
th i h ilib- 7 a 

nn een Tar aye » and Investments is particularly 
rium of his investment. 


— in Di interesting to investors and 
ut the investor in Diver- ; 
sified Trustee Shares, business men. Weshall be glad 


Series C, is assured of hav- to place your name on our 


Guaranteed Safety 


AND 6% YIELD 


Guaranteed safety and a yield of 6% are both yours 
in Empire Bonds. Your principal is secured— 
your income guaranteed. Back of each issue are 
valuable, income-earning properties. Every Em- 
pire issue is trusteed by a large bank or trust 
company. The bonds are legal for trust funds 
by actual court ruling. Executors, attorneys and 
endowed institutions favor them; so do wise in- 
dividual: investors, 


Write today for circulars of new issues. 


Empire Bonds 
Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





ing balanced diversifica- mailing list to receive, com- 








tion for all time among 50 
basic corporations. plimentary, this issue and 


those of subsequent months. 


Write today for complete Send us your name today. 














information 
JOHNSON, PETERSON & COMPANY 
165 P cotter “ed York 450 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
Telephone Cortlandt 6600 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Municipal, County 
and School Bonds 
Offerings Mailed on Request 
H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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WANTED: SAFE MEN 


for Dangerous limes 








USINESS today needs, and needs 
desperately, executives with fresh 
minds and up-to-date equipment— men 
who are safe, not in the discarded sense of 
dodging decisions, but in the modern sense of 
making them and making them right. 

During the next five very dangerous and excit- 
ing years, the new competition will make the 
fortunes of a lot of such men—and incidentally 
toss a lot of others on the scrap pile. 

We are not in the least exaggerating this de- 
mand for trained executives. So badly are they 
needed that the key men of American business 
today have gone to extraordinary lengths in help- 
ing the Institute to train such executives. They 
have actually prepared for us a whole new Course, 
designed to meet the new conditions. 

The authors of this new Course are men whose 
success belongs to the present—not the past. 
Their own success in the future depends in some 
degree upon their ability to find and develop 
capable assistants. That is why they have co- 
operated so enthusiastically with the Institute. 
Among them are: 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President, General Motors Corp.; Joseph 
P. Day, the real-estate wizard; Hon. Will H. Hays, President, 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, formerly 
U.S. Postmaster General; Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; John T. Madden, Dean, 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York Uni- 
versity; Dr. Julius Klein, The Assistant Secretary, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; George Baldwin, Vice-President, General 
Electric Company; Hubert T. Parson, President, F.W.Wool- 
worth Company; David Sarnoff, President, Radio Corporation 








of America; F. Edson White, President, Armour & Com- 
pany; and Dexter S. Kimball, Dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, Cornell University. 


In preparing the new Course and Service we 
have drawn, without regard to cost, on the time 
and interest of these outstanding business states- 
men. It is new, challenging, utterly un-academic, 
vibrant with the energy of men whose names are 
magic in the councils of modern business. So 
new is it that the latter sections are not yet off 
the presses, although the work of assembling 
and editing is now complete. 

We have prepared a new booklet which de- 
scribes this new Course and Service. It is entitled 
“What an Executive Should Know.” It is for 
men of serious purpose only. It will take about 
an hour to read, and it is free. Frankly, it is dif- 
ficult for us to understand how any man who 
intends to make himself independent in the next 
five years can afford zot to read it. 

You must equip yourself to deal with what lies 
ahead. Send for your copy of this booklet today. 
It will come to you by mail, without obligation. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


354 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know” 


Name. 


Business 
Address— 








Business 
Position 





Type of 











Out of this depression will emerge 
new fortunes, new leaders... You? 
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TURKEY FACES WEST 
Halidé Edib 


One of the most famous women in the 
world, teacher, author, statesman, and 
soldier, prime figure in the emancipation 
of Turkish women, gives a brilliant and 
fascinating defense of the new Turkey. 


$3.00 


MARITIME TRADE IN WAR 
Lord Eustace Percy 


An authority on international relations 
clearly discusses one of the most baffling 
problems of international law. We be- 
lieve this to be a highly significant contri- 
bution toward the future peace and se- 
curity of nations. 


$2.00 


THE MIXED COURTS 
OF EGYPT 


Jasper Y. Brinton 


A clear account of what is probably the 
most perfect example of international 
co-operation ever accomplished. This is 
the first presentation of the subject in 


English. 
$5.00 


MRS. SIGOURNEY 
The Sweet Singer of Hartford 


Gordon S. Haight 


This biography of the now forgotten 
“modest Connecticut mistress of the 
crafts of poésie,’’ who was a best-seller in 
the 40’s, forms a charming story in Mr. 
Haight’s graceful and witty style. 


$3.00 


CONWAY LETTERS 


Marjorie Nicolson 


The correspondence of Anne, Viscountess 
Conway, Henry More, and their Friends, 
1642-1684. Certain to be regarded as one 
of the standard books of letters. 


$6.00 


Send for Autumn List 











YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 


























THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


Beenie vuaap~o cocktails good for 
everything that ails us are forecast 
by Dr. Irene Case Namur, a chemist. 
The housewife of the future will be a 
good mixer of the juices of fruits and 
uncooked vegetables. No husband will 
die of hardening of the arteries, Dr. 
Namur says, if he makes whoopee on 
celery juice. The vitality cocktail may 
contain beet juice for iron, watercress 
for manganese, parsley for phosphorus 
(a nerve treatment), carrots for sul- 
phur, and spinach to stimulate the 
adrenal glands. 


The possibility of the use of talking 
pictures for the making of wills is seriously 
advanced by the magazine, Electronics. 
In recent instances the testator told his 
wishes before camera and microphone, 
and witnesses appeared and spoke their 
pieces. It ts argued that such a will may 
be more convincing than the written 
vartety, but thus far no court has accepted 


a talkie will as valid. 


ELIEVE it or not, silk fiber can 

now be made from water and 
carbon dioxide, the gas obtained from 
burning coal. This discovery is an- 
nounced by Prof. Harold Hibbert, of 
McGill University at Ottawa. First 
Dr. Bailey, of Liverpool, learned how to 
make sugar from gas and water; now 
the Canadian has worked out a method 
of converting this sugar into cellulose— 
which is exactly what the plant does in 
its natural way. 


The Remington-Rand Company re- 
vently filled an order for fe hundred 
typewriters for the government of Mon- 
golia. This ts the first lot of typewriters 
ever made in America for the Mongolian 
language. It has its own peculiar char- 
iacters—quite different from the Chinese— 
and tt is written from the top to the bottom 
of the page and from left to right. 


F special interest to motorists is 

a more powerful blend of gasoline 
produced after four years of research 
at the University of Michigan. The 
blending formula is a gift to the petro- 
leum industry, anyone who wishes being 
free to use it. Prof. George Granger 
Brown, director of the research, ex- 
plains that the new mixture has the 
elements needed for quick cold-weather 
starting and also for added power in 


hot weather. It is a good conservation 
measure because it makes maximum use 
of natural gasoline and heavier naphtha. 


A committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has asxed the 
Federal Farm Board to take up the subject 
of weeds. It ts estimated that our national 
weed tax ts three billion dollars a year— 
far more than the loss due to plant diseases 
and pests. Weeds reduce crops in quantity 
and quality, increase labor, rob the soil, 
and harbor all sorts of unwelcome insects. 
We ought to know more than we do about 
how to combat them. 


ADIUM has a market value of 

nearly two million dollars an 
ounce, yet there is little profit in pro- 
ducing it. Many hundred tons of hand- 
sorted ore must be treated with ex- 
pensive chemicals in order to obtain 
one ounce of radium. Once the carnotite 
ores of Colorado and Utah furnished 
most of the world’s supply, but high- 
grade ores found in the Belgian Congo 
now dominate the field. The presence of 
radium can easily be detected through 
the electrical effects of its radiations. 
The world’s largest owner of any single 
supply of radium is now New York state. 


A Paris institution that seems to have 
no counterpart here is the municipal 
automobile hockshop. The Frenchman 
when pressed for cash drives his car to the 
city pawn shop, which he calls “My 
Aunt,” and becomes a temporary pedes- 
trian. The municipality makes over 
$60,000 a‘year out of this loan business, 
and trade ts so brisk that Paris is building 
a new garage to hold six hundred cars. 


HE plant that knew best how to 

get along in the world and make 
the best of its opportunities is the cab- 
bage, according to the director of Kew 
Gardens in London. Originally there 
was only one kind (which still grows 
wild in Europe); now we know a hun- 
dred. This accomplished vegetable 
learned to develop that thick cluster of 
the familiar cabbage head, the succulent, 
crinkly leaves called kale, the enlarged 
root of the kohlrabi family, the swollen 
buds of the Brussels sprout, and the 
oversized blossom of cauliflower and 
broccoli. The cabbage succeeded in 
everything it tried to do. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Alice Edwin 
Roosevelt Arlington 
Longworth Robinson 


This Famous Board of Editors Selects for You 


2 Books Eaeh Month 
The Best New Book - AND - One of the Greatest Classics 


Here’s the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving the best new book each month AND ALSO one of the greatest ot the famous classic 
novels—TWO books each month, the best of the new and the best of the old—both selected by a distinguisued Board of Editors and both 
supplied in the handsome library cloth binding designed exclusively for Book League members. This is the Book League’s Balanced Reading 
Plan which doubles the entertainment and cultural value of your reading and enables you to build up a balanced library containing the 
cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. 


Pa aE 


, THEBOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


ag Supplies These Two Books Each Month at 1/3 of the Usual Cost! 
iM The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today 


ff Y/ The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your money: 
\ 


q 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. 4 2. 4 Balanced Reading Plan giving 

you the cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. @ 3. The Best NEW Book each month in a handsome 

library cloth edition exclusively for members. 4 4. 4 Famous Classic selected each month and prepared in a 

handsome and exclusive cloth edition for League members only. 4 5. Lxtraordinary Savings giving League 

members their books at one-third of their usual cost. @ 6. The Book League Monthly—a highly interesting little 
magazine devoted to books and authors, sent free each month. 

The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League plan is best and the 


League values greatest. We want to prove that fact to you before you assume any cost whatever. With- 
out risk or obligation you may 








Eugene 
O’Neill 


Gamaliel Herbert 
Bradford Gorman 


































Judge for Yourself 
Get the Two Current Books for 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Without paying a cent, you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination the 


All two October selections: The new book is Bertrand Russell’s THE CONQUEST OF 
we Book HAPPINESS. One of the most lucid thinkers of our age writes an epochal book on a sub- 

ague DOOKS ject of the greatest interest and importance. It is not a book for highbrows, but a book so 
Are Bound sensible as to be sensational in pointing the true way in which enduring happiness can be at- 
in Cloth tained. The famous classic for October is Hawthorne’s THE SCARLET LETTER. 


Hester Prynne, bearing on her breast the scarlet insignia of sin, moves through a story of 
Colonial America that will live forever as one of the greatest revelations of the human heart. 


These books are representative of the two splendid selections which will be sent you, as a reg- 
ular subscriber, each month. If you are not delighted with these books, you may return 
them, cancel your subscription, and owe nothing. ‘This is your opportunity to become 
familiar with the service of The Book League—the club which gives you the best and 


most for your money. 
Send No Money 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below. We will send you the two current books. Within one week you 
may return them and owe nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will be a regular member of The Book 
League for twelve months, receiving the two League selections each month and all other membership 
privileges. You then will make a first payment of $3.00 and six monthly payments thereafter of $3.00—a 
total of only $21.00 for 24 splendid library volumes and the full service of the League. 


Mail This Coupon 


1g Rese A AR rise allay 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 131, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





The Book League 
of America 

ls the Only Book 
Club That Gives 

You A Balanced 

Reading Program 


Those great classic novels that 
have stood the test of time—the 
works of HAWTHORNE, ToLsToy, 
FIELDING, MELvitLE, VoLTAIRE, 
Batzac, and a host of others— 
ave just as important a part in 
your reading program as the new 
ks, whether you read for enter- 
tainment or culture, or both. There- 
lore The Book League selects for its 
ve both the best of the new 
— the best of the old. It is the 
only book club which meets this im- 
portant requirement, 


Enroll me as a member of the League for twelve months and send 
me the two October selections. Within one week I may return the ] 
books, you will cancel my subscription, and I will owe nothing. 
Otherwise I will remit $3.00 a month for seven months—$21I.00 in 
all, and I will receive the two League selections each month for j 


twelve months and all other membership privileges. 
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The World takes to the 


‘AIR! 


Transcontinental passenger planes 
on daily schedule—transatlantic ser- 
vice soon to be open to the public— 
radio programs from the clouds—new 
motors, new equipment, new meth- 
ods daily making aviation a more 
important part of YOUR life! How 
can you keep abreast of these amazingly rapid develop- 
ments, and of progress in all other fields of thought and 
activity, except with 


The Encyclopaedia that 
NEVER Grows Old 


NELSON’S is brought right up to date for 
you every six months with new pages which are 
sent to every subscriber to take the place of 
out-of-date pages. Only with a LOOSE-LEAF 
Encyclopaedia is this possible. And _ this 
simple and easy 
replacement of 
pages gives you 
a new edition 
every six 
months! 






Perpetua/ 
Loose-Leaf 


NELSON'S 





The Most 
Durable of 
Bindings 
The great AM- 
ERICAN En- 
cyclopaedia— 
equivalent to a 
\ library of over 
1,000 volumes 
—and constant- 
ly kept up to 
date by means 
of its loose-leaf 
device. Used in 


the Library of 
Congress, U. S. 


FREE 


This Handsome 
BOOKCASE 


Especially built for Nelson’s 


—richly designed, dust- Senate, U. S. 
proof, with leaded-glass Supreme Court 
single-door. Given to read- _foritscomplete- 
ers of Wortp’s Work, at ness and auth- 
no additional cost. ority. 


Question and Answer Service 


free to subscribers through the famous Nelson 
Research Bureau. 


Thirty-three Reading Courses 


of great interest and value for self-education 
are included to organize your reading. 


Illustrated Booklet Free 


Free to adults—a beautifully illustrated loose- 
leaf booklet of sample pages and full informa- 
tion about our free bookcase offer and our 
Budget Easy-Payment Plan. 


Mail This Coupon 
p RED GENS GIES GENES REND RED CUED {ED GHEE NEED GENE CoeeD GEES HEED 7 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
lOriginators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System) 
Publishers for 130 Years | 


Please mail me your illustrated portfolio of sample pages and 
full information about the FREE New bookcase, and how 
by the budget easy payment plan I can own Nelson's 
Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, with Free Member- | 
ship in Nelson's Research Library Service Bureau for Spe- | 
ee. 
V.W. 10-30 
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i foe use of the motorcycle is on the 


increase—but not in these United 
States. Last year 2,625,200 motorcycles 
were manufactured in the world, an 
increase of 16 per cent, but American 
production declined. The United King- 
dom leads the world in the number of 
motorcycles, with Germany, France, 
Australia, and Italy trailing along and 
the United States bringing up the rear. 
We are distinctively a four-wheel people; 
to us a motorcycle always suggests a 
traffic cop. 


In the figures of the Fidelity Casualty 
Company of New York, baseball is shown 
to be the most dangerous form of sport. 
Swimming came next and “friendly 
scuffling” third. Eighty-nine of the total 
of 4,400 injuries reported were from 
playing with children. Ping-pong, with 
3 casualties, was the cellar champion. 


SWEDISH philologist, Professor 

Zachrisson, favors English as the 
universal speech of the civilized world— 
but with reservations and amendments. 
English has adopted many word roots 
from other languages, its grammatical 
structure is simple, its pronunciation 
fairly easy. He would regularize our 
spelling, however, iron out our irregular 
verbs, and clear up such shades of 
meaning as in “ shall” and “ will.” With 
these minor improvements our language, 
he thinks, would do as a world speech. 


Among the industries which suffered 
a decrease of output last year is the famous 
Reno divorce mill. Only 2,070 couples 
were unhitched in the Nevada city—a drop 
of 31. Reno ts now suffering from foreign 
competition, notably that of Mexico and 
of Switzerland. Maybe there ought to be 
a tariff pr something. 


HE old idea that growing plants 

should be removed from. sleeping 
rooms is all wrong, in the opinion of 
Dr. A. F. Woods, of the Department of 
Agriculture. Plants are beneficial, not 
harmful, because during the daytime 
they give off oxygen and moisture and 
take up carbon dioxide. At night they 
do give off a little carbon dioxide but 
not enough to hurt. Plants are a good 
thing in the sick room, Dr. Woods says, 
but they are not recommended to suf- 
ferers from hay fever. 


Heat waves such as we had this past 
summer are bad not only for people's 
tempers but for their watches. During hot 
spells jewelers report a great mortality 
among mainsprings. The bureau of 
Standards is trying to determine the cause. 


OVERNMENT scientists have dis- 
covered another missing link in the 
horse family. He fills a void between the 
three-toed horse of the Miocene period 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Al Drinker ot Hashish/ 


In eleventh century Persia, a secret order 
was founded by Hassan ben Sabbah, 
indulging in the use of the Oriental drug 
hashish, and, when under its influence, in 
the practice of secret murder. The murder- 
ous drinker of hashish came to be called 
hashash in the Arabic and from that on- 


gin comes our English word assassin! 


There is an amazing little story about 
the formation of this word, as well as of 
many thousands of other words, in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A number of these stories are presented in a hand- 
some illustrated booklet—free to you on request. 


Our English language has many of its roots in 
other and older languages and has developed 
through an amazing process of evolution. Word 
histories not only make fascinating stories to read 
but offer the Sechenel understanding that is 
essential to accurate and effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 
“Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language—ongin, mean- 
ing, spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. 
It gives you the whole word power of English, 
readily accessible for quick reference. The 2,700 
pages of this great single volume are equivalent 
in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia and 
its encyclopedic information makes it a dependable 
question-answerer on all subjects. 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges, schools, and busi- 
ness offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
ebster, and convincing testimony that it is 


The “Supreme Authority” 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


See It At 
Your Bookstore 
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ANNOUNCING 


the beautiful New Edition of the Harvard Classics 


The most important publishing news in 15 years 


New Larger Type 

New Larger Volumes 

New De Luxe Paper 

New Magnificent Bindings 
New Duo-Tone Illustrations 
New Cover Designs 


New Massive Plates 


Dr. CHARLES 
W.E tot, editor 
of the Harvard 
Classics, a work 
so universally 
received that this 
beautiful Home 
Library Edition 
has become pos- 
sible. 
































































































































HE publishers of the world’s most 
famous library, Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 


Shelf of Books, take great pride and 
pleasure in making an announcement which 
will be of vital interest to thousands. 


Now this great library is available in a 
beautiful Home Library Edition. And the 
price is the same low price of the earlier editions! 
This means that literally you can own these 
fifty volumes of great beauty—a veritable 
lifetime library which will grace the most im- 
posing home—at a price per volume con- 
siderably less than popular fiction. 


New modern home edition 


The modern type face (substantially larger 
than the type of former editions) has been 
selected with great care by the foremost 
craftsmen of book manufacture. Its size, its 
spacing, the width of margins, and many more 
details have been executed with skillful care, 
giving the utmost in a beautiful page, and 
offering greater reading pleasure and comfort. 


The superb paper used for this edition was 
designed especially for it. It is an achieve- 
ment in pure and lasting whiteness which 
forms a pleasing background for the crisp 
black type. 


The bindings are sturdy and beautiful— 
comparable in appearance to the rare and 
expensive sets usually found only in the finest 
private libraries. The backs are of impressive 
design, stamped with 22 karat gold. 


The books have been increased in size more 
than 15%, making a volume which is handy 
to hold and to read, as well as a size which is 
most imposing and attractive on your library 
shelf. The illustrations are in keeping with 
the excellence of the other new features. 
They are reproduced in an aquatone process 
which gives them a soft clearness not to be 
found in ordinary book illustration. 
















































50 Volumes 
and 
Lecture Volume 


Surely here is a library for every home! And 
surely here are books worthy of such a glorious 
setting. For these Harvard Classics, selected 
by Dr. Eliot, forty years President of Harvard 
University, have reached into hundreds of 
thousands of homes and have become a 
cultural influence impossible to calculate. 


302 immortal authors 


Happy indeed is the owner of this magnificent 
library. First of all it is a thing of beauty to 
the eye, a source of great pride to possess, a 
mark of good taste. 

But its chief delights are the stirring and 
stimulating writings that glorify its 20,000 
luxurious pages. Here are the great deeds of 
man throughout the ages, the deathless story 
tellers, the mighty philosophers, the immortal 
poets and historians. And the great humorists 
and scientists join the glorious pageant which 
begins at the dawn of literature and thunders 
down through the ages to our own times. 


An amazing price offer 


Dr. Eliot said, “Do not publish an expensive 
edition. Make the price within the range of 
the average family.”” His wishes have been 
faithfully followed. The most modest family 
budgets have comfortably absorbed the 
notably low price of these wonderful books. 

And now comes the new edition—de luxe in 
form, beautiful and imposing, but costing no 
more than the earlier, less pretentious editions! 
Yet if you examined these two sets side by 
side, the greatly added value of the new edi- 
tion would be strikingly evident. 


Send for this free book! 


Find out today full details about our wonder- 
ful price offer, by which you may have this 
great, private library at considerably less 
than the cost per volume of the ordinary 
popular novel. 


5 MINUTES 


Youneed not decide now. 
But send immediately for 
the booklet which gives 
Dr. Eliot’s plan of reading 
and which tells more in 
detail about the new 
Edition. It is free, and it 
comes to you without any 
obligation whatsoever. 





P. F. Collier & Son Dist. Corp. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 





| 

| 

4 By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells 
all about the new Home Library edition of 

l Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 

| Harvard Classics). Also, please advise how I may 

| secure the books by small monthly payments. 

] 

l 

| 

| 













DR. ELIOT'S 
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How to 
Have the LAW 
Always On Your Side 


The law touches you in every activity of your 
business and personal life. Countless legal 
questions are continuously arising that affect 
your rights, obligations, and duties. Do you 
know the law sufficiently well to use its pro- 
tection and avoid its pitfalls? 


The Law Protects Your Rights— 
And Penalizes Your Errors! 


Ignorance of the law is no excuse in court. No 
matter whether you are a teacher, preacher, 
doctor, engineer, banker, or mechanic, legal 
knowledge is a necessity in your daily affairs. 
You must know the legal aspects of contracts, 
agreements, leases, mortgages, dealings with 
col rations, -insurance, taxes, real estate, 
wills, damage claims, and hundreds of other 
matters that involve your civic, business, and 
social life. You cannot always have an attor- 
ney at your side to guide you in these things, 
but you can have the expert clearly expressed 
authority now offered you in: 


EXECUTIVES’ 
BUSINESS 
LAW 


by Harry A. Toulmin, Jr., 


Member of Bar, Supreme Court 
° 





EXECUTIVES 
BUSINESS 


LAW 


= Expert Legal Knowledge 


TOULMIN 


Presented in Clear, 
Non-Technical Language 


Here at last is that well organized and 
easily grasped explanation of all the 
phases of business law which every 
man must understand for his own pro- 
tection. It meets the need you have 
always felt for a guide-book and easy- 
reference manual of the information 
that will protect your rights, avoid 
costly errors, and keep you out of law- 
suits. 


How the Law Protects 
Your Business Affairs 


Executives’ Business Law covers fully Business 
Organizations, Property Rights, Business Relations, 
Financial Problems, Transportation Problems, Public 
Relations, Business Difficulties, Personal Responsi- 
bility. Includes model contract and_ corporation 
forms and many others. Here you will find every- 
thing you want to know about patent, trade-mark, 
and opr laws; taxes and taxation; banks, trusts. 
financial statements, notes, checks, mortgages, leases, 
deeds, and hundreds of other vital subjects. 





How the Law Protects 
Your Family 


The safeguarding of your property or your estate, 
together with its development for the interests of 
your family is your chief concern. This book covers 
fully the subject of wills, administration of property, 
insurance, and many other factors that vitally con- 
cern the welfare of your family. 


800 Pages. Fully Indexed. Handsomely Bound. 


Examine It FREE 


and judge its value for yourself. Simply sign and 
mail the coupon below. The volume will be sent you, 
prepaid, on approval. Within ten days you may 
return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, remit 
$6.00, the price in full. 


Mail This Coupon 

Pr Van Nostrand Co., Inc., “| 
| 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me for examination EXECUTIVES’ 

BUSINESS LAW. Within ten days after re- 


ceipt I will either return the book or remit 
$6.00 the price in full. (W.W. 10-30) 


l NE 6 oa eae wndetecbaaarndanepend aes so 


NN 5 es Bears: sb ieriah el graaxecoiaile wine err ace wae aware | 
SII 505 nals nue ama Deine bw xieomn es | 


Beecguas Connection 





(Continued from Page 12) 
and the one-toed animal of to-day. Dr. 
James W. Gidley of the National Mu- 
seum, who found these fossil in the 
Snake River Valley in Idaho, has enough 
bones to reconstruct several specimens 
of the little fellow. Two links are still 
missing in the evolution of the horse, one 
of which is the Eohippus or dawn horse, 
which is supposed to have had five toes 
and to have been about the size of a fox. 


An optimist on the motorcar industry 
tells us that we may now stop worrying 
about the so-called saturation point. 
There are 27 million automobiles running 
around and wearing themselves out. We 
have reached a point where replacements 
alone guarantee a fair business for the 
industry without counting new customers. 


HE first finger of a woman’s hand 

is almost always longer than her 
third or “ring” finger, while the first 
finger of a man’s hand is likely to be 
shorter. Ruggles George, of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, confirms this fact after 
examination of 630 hands of white 
adults. There was no difference between 
the rigkt and left hands in this respect. 
The interesting theory is advanced that 
this difference is due to the activities 
of the two sexes down through the ages. 
Man developed a hand for grasping, 
woman for picking up small objects. 


Canada welcomes motorists from the 
United States and tries to make things easy 
Jor them. The National Resources Intelli- 
gence Service at Ottawa has issued four 
automobile road maps which it will send 
free upon request. They cover the Atlantic 
section, the Great Lakes region, the Middle 
West, and the Pacific. 


NE way to conserve the vanishing 

racé of pedestrians is suggested by 
Robbins B. Stoeckel, Connecticut’s 
motor commissioner, after a study of 
European methods. In German cities, 
where traffic is complicated cars are 
restricted to lanes with isles of safety 
between them. Thus the pedestrian 
has only one quarter of the street to 
worry about at a time. He makes the 
crossing, so to speak, in four jumps with- 
out the aid of red lights or police. 


A special police bureau to guide former 
convicts toward law-abiding lives ts on 
the program at Kansas City. It ts esti- 
mated that three thousand ex-convicts live 
in the Missouri city, because of the proxim- 
ity of several penitentiaries. It will be 
the duty of this force to help the former 
prisoners get adjusted to normal life. 


HERE is no basis for the theory that 


heat waves are caused by sun spots, 


.the chief of the Weather Bureau tells 


us. Sun spots appear and disappear in 
cycles of eleven years, but there is no 


(Continued on Page 92) 








Private Schools and Colleges 
NEW YORK 


es 
Seminary 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG women 
On Lake Gleneida, near New York City 
College Preparatory. General and Special Courses. Fully Ac- 
credited. Small classes. Moderate rates. 63rd year. Junior School 

















Herbert E. Wright, D. D., Pres., Box W, Carmel, N.Y. 
VIRGINIA 
STAUNTON "eaoeny’ 


One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing fo 
Universities, Government Academies, Business. Superb disciplinary 
training equaled by academic excellence. COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, 
B.S., LL. D.. Pres., Box W, (Kable Station), Staunton, Va, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL 


ert Hall 5; ciris 


‘ ACCREDITED College Preparatory and Junior Col- 
lege. Conservatory of music. Special courses. Part of 
May at Ocean City. Large campus. New buildings. 
Athletics. Golf. Riding. Catalog, Frank $. Magill, A.M., 
Headmaster, Box W. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


NTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Fall Term Starts Oct. 3rd. 
Send for Catalog 32R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 


Send for booklet 32C 
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The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 


578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 


“The TRUTH . 
about VOICE 


Sent FREE". Quisction 
No Money Down 








ing—new 
closing startlin: 
that may save 


eking a 
either singing or 8) ‘ing. - 
ELATION! member—sent for 30 
days’ FREE reading. Then, if you 
keep it, send only $ -00. Other- 
wise, just return it—That’s all! 


PROF. E. FEUCHTINGER, Suite 29 
1810 Wilson Ave.,Dept. 65-37 Chicago 


HOROSCOPES cxiy ptied te business 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 


Pepperell : : : Massachusetts 














Scientific Astrology practi- 








_AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power toini- 
tiate and achieve. speeewe for college. Earn 
credit toward a Bachelor degree or Teaching 
Certificates by correspondence. Select from 450 
courses it. 45 subjects, including English, Math- 
ematics, History, Education, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


University of Chicago 


531 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 











Be Ihe Man Behind The Camera 


Earn $60 to 
$250 a Week 


Trained motion picture 
cameramen in big demand. 





Opportunities everywhere 
for 
( ) Motion Picture 
he fe ameramen 
Re Bie °: (_) Projectionists 
SS : ve ( ) ‘Still’? Photographers 
(_ ) Photo-Finishers 


Big pay, fascinating work. FREE Book tells how we 

quickly train you through our Simplified Plan for well- 
aid position or to open a business of your own. Send 
‘or it NOW 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dept. S-4915, 10 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 














